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Preface 


This work has been completed over an extended period. My interest in the Irish 
militia in the eighteenth century was first sparked by research undertaken as an 
undergraduate in the 1990s. Further work led me to realise that the organisation, 
or at least mention of it, was a ubiquitous feature of the period. For the most part 
though, historians have been sceptical of its importance and utility. This study is, 
in part, an attempt to give the Irish militia in its pre-1793 form, and the ideas that 
surrounded it, the prominence they deserve. It highlights the social importance of 
the militia, especially in the years prior to the 1760s. The militia’s roles in defining 
men’s places in local hierarchies, and reinforcing both the connexions and divisions 
in society, are considered. It also examines the militia as an organisation through 
which the relationships between subjects and the state could be negotiated. Militia 
service drew men into alliance with the state, and demonstrated to outsiders the 
nature of the nation’s polity. The political actions and rhetoric that surrounded the 
militia are also considered. 

The Irish militia issue differed substantially from that which existed elsewhere 
in the king’s dominions. English true Whigs saw a militia, an army of citizens, as 
a necessary counter-balance to a standing army dependent upon the monarchy for 
its authority, and through which royal patronage could be exercised. In Scotland 
a militia was desired to demonstrate Scottish independence of spirit, and to allow 
for the maintenance of traditional social interdependence. In Ireland the Protes- 
tant minority often saw the standing army as more of a protection than a threat, 
and a militia was usually viewed more in practical than theoretical terms. Extolling 
the constitutional virtues of the militia came relatively late in Ireland. So too did 
calls for reform. Having said all this, the political machinations that surrounded the 
attempts to get militia legislation through the Irish legislative system demonstrate 
much about its functioning. Party divisions under Anne were reinforced by attitudes 
to the militia. Later, Patriots and parliamentary supporters of the Dublin administra- 
tion differed over the matter. Often, intended legislative measures became entan- 
gled with others, and complications ensued. British influence, both before and after 
the granting of ‘legislative independence’ in 1782, was clearly strong. Overall the 
Irish parliament emerges as a flexible assembly, and one in which influence could be 
exerted by many. 

The book starts by examining early examples of civilian armed service in defence 
of the state in Ireland. It then moves on to outline the debates around the establish- 
ment of a statutory militia in 1716. The maintenance of this purely Protestant force, 
and the extent to which it languished in the years to 1759, forms the material of 
the next chapter. The militia’s only encounter with a foreign enemy took place in 
County Antrim in 1760. The French landing near Carrickfergus and the seizure of 
the town was much less of a fiasco than has been assumed. The role of the militia 
and the profound impact the event had on Irish politics are considered in detail. 
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Attempts to reform the militia followed, but these were frustrated for two decades. 
These failed attempts, and the eventual passage of the 1778 Militia Act, are the 
subjects of chapters five and six. The militia issue was debated in specifically Irish 
terms, though these owed much to English Whiggish originals. In parliament and 
outside, the issue of the militia provided a subject around which Patriot concerns 
could crystallise. Patriotism as a pragmatic reaction was to some extent transformed 
into a more principled standpoint by its consistent call for militia reform. However, 
as chapters seven and eight show, the passing of the 1778 act had little impact. The 
measure was never implemented, and as a result the Volunteers emerged. In effect 
a militia outside the confines of the law and the control of the state, the Volunteers 
came to represent the Protestant nation in arms. They also became rapidly politi- 
cised, and allied with the Patriot opposition in parliament. This situation made the 
Irish administration wary, and schemes to establish a new statutory militia, in which 
central government would play a leading role, became a pet project of various lords 
lieutenant. The perception of the militia in Ireland as a necessary constitutional 
prop had come very late to parliamentarians there, and now departed early. Patriots 
cast the militia from the early 1780s as a government-led conspiracy, designed to 
undermine the Volunteers and, by association, their political allies in opposition. 
As a result Patriots shifted from supporting a militia to opposing it. Finally, chapter 
nine outlines the estrangement that occurred between the Irish parliament and the 
increasingly radical Volunteer rump from the mid-1780s. Slowly the Irish legislature 
realised the dangers the Volunteers posed to their authority, and support eventu- 
ally shifted toward the establishment of a viable statutory militia to act as Ireland’s 
secondary line of defence. This section also demonstrates how the Irish militia was 
transformed from an exclusively Protestant institution into one in which Catholics 
held a considerable place. This was achieved at the behest of the British govern- 
ment, and largely without the conscious consent of the Irish parliament. 

The story of the Irish militia in the eighteenth century has few constants. 
Patriot calls for militia reform in the late 1750s were dropped with the emergence 
of the Volunteers in the late 1770s. British government enthusiasm for the force 
in 1715-16 was replaced by ambivalence in the 1730s, and near opposition in the 
1750s. A militia could be a bastion of security for the state, or a threat to the nation; 
it might be the citizen’s guard against an over-mighty administration, or a cunning 
government ruse to draw freemen into slavery. However, the militia itself, and ideas 
of what a militia could and should be, were ever-present. This being the case, they 
deserve a greater consideration than has heretofore been given to them. 
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Introduction: Militia Issues 


Historians have long recognised the importance of the militia in eighteenth-century 
England, Scotland and the American colonies. This has been seen to lie not just 
in its military roles, but in its provision of a key political battleground, on which 
issues of the relationships between rulers and ruled, and the structure of the constitu- 
tion, were disputed.! Militia-type organisations outside the Anglophone world have 
also drawn the attentions of historians, in particular those in the United Provinces, 
Geneva and France.’ The rights of citizens to bear arms, their consequent roles in 
the state, and the implications of such service for subjects and rulers, have all been 
recognised as having profound consequences within legislative and governmental 
systems. They were especially acute in this period because a central part of the 
process of the consolidation of state power in eighteenth-century Europe was the 
expansion of national armed forces, and in particular standing armies. Considera- 
tions of conflict, competition and empire led to the rise of the ‘fiscal—military state’, 
in which the expansion of regular armed forces was coupled with increasing taxation, 
and growing professionalism in government. Arguably the composite monarchy of 
Britain and Ireland represented the archetypal example of such changes.’ However, 
the political, constitutional and military issues that surrounded the concept of the 
militia in eighteenth-century Ireland have rarely been considered.4 Where the force 
itself has been mentioned it has generally been as a social project rather than a 
military or political one, and stress has usually been laid upon its inefficiency and 
ineffectiveness.’ This reluctance to engage with the Irish militia issue is surprising, 
not just because of the country’s constitutional situation. Ireland’s strategic position 
within the empire and proximity to Britain made it both an essential component in 


1 For example, J. R. Western, The English Militia in the Eighteenth Century: The Story of a Political 
Issue, 1660-1802 (London, 1965); John Robertson, The Scottish Enlightenment and the Militia Issue 
(Edinburgh, 1985). 

2 Simon Schama, Patriots and Liberators; Revolution in the Netherlands (London, 1977), pp. 81-131; 
Richard Whatmore and James Livesey, ‘Etienne Claviére, Jacques-Pierre Brissot et les foundations 
intellectuelles de la politique des Girondins’ in Annales historique de la Révolution frangaise, cccxxl, 
(2000), pp. 1-26; R. Claire Snyder, Citizen-Soldiers and Manly Warriors: Military Service and Gender 
in the Civic Republican Tradition (Oxford, 1999), pp. 15-78. 

3 John Brewer, The Sinews of Power: War and the English State, 1688-1783 (London, 1989); 
Christopher Storr, ed., The Fiscal—Military State in Eighteenth-century Europe: Essays in Honour of P. 
G. M. Dickinson (Aldershot, 2009). 

4 See however, Neal Garnham, ‘Defending the kingdom and preserving the constitution: Irish 
militia legislation 1692-1793’ in D. W. Hayton, James Kelly and John Bergin (eds), The Eighteenth- 
Century Composite State: Representative Institutions in Ireland and Europe, 1689-1800 (Basingstoke, 
2010), pp. 107-135. 

5 See, for example, Sean Connolly, Religion, Law and Power: The Making of Protestant Ireland 1660- 
1760 (Oxford, 1992), pp. 201-3; Toby Barnard, The Kingdom of Ireland, 1641-1760 (Basingstoke, 
2004), p. 58. 
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any scheme of defence and a peculiar liability for invasion. Thus Ireland’s defence 
was a vital imperial concern.® Additionally Ireland’s political elites insisted on reit- 
erating English manners, culture and ideologies.? Not least among the latter were 
concepts of a militia, citizen service, and the military and moral defence of the 
constitution. Geographically, constitutionally, and ideologically eighteenth-century 
Ireland was thus apparently predestined to share the militia concerns of England, 
and to some extent those of the British empire and continental Europe. 

The Irish situation was to be complicated by internal factors, however. The exist- 
ence of members of the established church, the Church of Ireland, as a minority, 
and the unwillingness of most in authority to trust either the Catholic majority or 
the smaller Presbyterian faction, had echoes in the reluctance of the British state 
to establish a militia in Scotland.’ However, the complications engendered by 
Ireland’s governmental and legislative systems were unique. Statute laws in Ireland 
were subject to the agreement not just of the two Houses of the Irish parliament, 
but also to that of Privy Councils in Dublin and London. The Irish administra- 
tion, appointed from England, often found itself in conflict with the legislature, and 
government programmes were persistently qualified and adapted as a consequence.? 
On top of this, Irish elite toleration of a standing army, inspired by their vulner- 
ability to both domestic rebellion and foreign invasion, allegedly reached heights 
that would never be found in England or even the colonies.!° 

Despite these anomalies the issue and institution of the militia came to play key 
social and political roles in eighteenth-century Ireland. For most of the period the 
militia helped underpin Protestant ascendancy in a variety of ways. The existence 
of the force demonstrated Protestant superiority, and eventually gave a practical 
means of cultivating some measure of Protestant solidarity and cohesion. Its displays 
showed military preparedness and loyalty to Crown and constitution. Into the 1790s 
the Protestant militia and its equivalent bodies served to underline Protestant domi- 
nation of Ireland and the ascendancy of Protestant interests over those of the Cath- 
olic majority. 

The subject of militia reform would also provide a political issue around which 
ideas of Patriotism and the Patriot grouping in the Irish parliament could solidify.!! 


6 Thomas Bartlett, “This famous island set in a Virginian sea’: Ireland in the British empire, 
1690-1801 in P. J. Marshall, ed., The Oxford History of the British Empire: Volume iii: The Eighteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1998), pp. 253-75. 

7 James Smyth, “Like amphibious animals’: Irish Protestants and ancient Britons, 1691-1707’ 
in Historical Journal, xxxvi, (1993), pp. 785-97; David Hayton, ‘Anglo-Irish attitudes: changing 
perceptions of national identity among the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, c.1690-1750’ in 
Studies in Eighteenth-Century Culture, xvii, (1987), pp. 145-57. 

8 Robertson, Militia Issue, passim. 

9 David Hayton, Ruling Ireland, 1685-1742: Politics, Politicians and Parties (Woodbridge, 2004), 
pp. 40-51. 

10 Thomas Bartlett, ‘The army and society in eighteenth-century Ireland’ in W. A. Maguire, ed., 
Kings in Conflict: The Revolutionary War in Ireland and Its Aftermath 1689-1750 (Belfast, 1990), pp. 
173-84. 

11 Joop Leerssen, ‘Anglo-Irish patriotism and its European context: notes towards a reassessment’ 
in Eighteenth-century Ireland, iii, (1988), pp. 7-24; Sean Connolly, Divided Kingdom: Ireland 1630- 
1800 (Oxford, 2008), pp. 394-410. 
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From the 1750s at least, calls for militia reform emanated from a group, both within 
the Irish parliament and without, who increasingly saw themselves as representa- 
tive of the people and interests of Ireland. The landed elites, increasingly supported 
by the middle orders of Protestant society and eventually incorporating a popular 
element, were keen to stress Ireland’s status as a separate and distinct kingdom, 
that should be governed according to its own laws and for the benefit of is own 
people. These Protestant spokesmen thus often found themselves in conflict with 
the English-nominated administration, especially where Irish and British interests 
clashed. They also managed to couple calls for legislative reforms and constitutional 
adjustments with practical measures of social and economic improvement. Patriots 
were natural, but not consistent, oppositionists, and as Sean Connolly has said it is 
‘hazardous’ to generalise concerning the motivations and meaning of eighteenth- 
century Irish Patriotism.!* However one of the very few constants within the Patriot 
ideal was an adherence to the concept and principles of a militia. A militia was 
supported for its supposed economic efficiency, social coherence and political utility. 
For Patriots a Protestant militia force marked out Protestant authority, conditioned 
the Protestant population for political service, and cemented the bond between 
Protestant state and Protestant people. Their involvement in support for a militia 
propelled the two leading Patriot figures of the period, Henry Flood and Henry 
Grattan, to their initial prominence. At the same time the subject of militia reform 
provided a rallying point for Patriot supporters and sensibilities during almost half a 
century. Though the phenomenon of Irish Patriotism can be seen as ‘complex and 
in some cases contradictory’, the militia issue provided one of the few constants in 
the movement, both practically and ideologically.” 

The militia issue in eighteenth-century Ireland therefore had many links to 
comparable concerns elsewhere, notably in England, through shared ideals, compa- 
rable institutions, and common interests. But the issue in Ireland also developed 
under a differing set of parameters, and with reference to different preoccupations. 
Some were qualified versions of more common concerns, while others were uniquely 
Irish. What emerged on the ground and in the related debates was not, therefore, 
slavishly copied from an English original and imagined classical ideal, but defined by 
Irish concerns and assumptions. As a result a full consideration of it can tell us much 
about the society from which it developed. 


12, Connolly, Divided Kingdom (Oxford, 2008), p. 401. 
1 Sean Connolly, ed., The Oxford Companion to Irish History (Oxford, 1998), p. 435 
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To 1691: Precursors 


The practice of Protestant civilians in Ireland banding together to act in defence of 
themselves and the state probably dates back to the earliest efforts of the Crown to 
establish Protestant colonies in the country. Under the Tudors and Stuarts a series 
of ‘plantations’ were undertaken, in which English, and eventually Scottish, settlers 
were brought to Ireland and established in communities across the country. The 
intentions were to develop the country economically and socially, promote Protes- 
tantism, and secure the territory from both foreign invasion and domestic rebellion. 
The creation of King’s and Queen’s Counties from the territories of Laois and Offaly 
in the 1550s was the first such venture. Begun as a purely military enterprise, it 
developed into a much wider attempt to settle the area. In 1556 explicit instructions 
were issued by the Crown that those receiving land were to equip themselves with 
weapons and be prepared ‘without wages, for service within that our realm against all 
enemies, rebels and traitors’. Additionally, for every ploughland granted they were 
to maintain an English archer.! The Munster plantation, begun almost thirty years 
later, saw similar seigniorial responsibilities imposed, with the result that a 12,000- 
acre estate would have yielded a force of 15 horsemen and 48 foot soldiers to be raised 
from the tenantry.? The Ulster plantation, begun in 1609, required the new proprie- 
tors to provide arms for their tenants. Establishing a militia amongst the ‘stubborn 
and rebellious people’ of Ulster had been an early consideration. Additionally, many 
of those granted land were former soldiers and might therefore have reasonably been 
expected to be capable of defending their new interests. By 1612 the government 
was paying out £10,000 annually in pensions to former army officers who had settled 
in Ulster.’ In urban areas too, local corporations seem to have accepted responsibili- 
ties for mobilising their populations for the purposes of defence. In 1619 the corpo- 
ration of Youghal in County Cork ordered that all the town’s residents aged between 
fifteen and fifty should provide themselves with arms and ‘train and muster’ on 


1S. J. Connolly, Contested Island: Ireland 1460-1630 (Oxford, 2007), pp. 116-17, 149-50; 
instructions of Philip and Mary to Lord Deputy Fitzwalter, touching the counties of Leix and Offaly, 
28 Apr. 1556 cited in Constantia Maxwell, ed., Irish History From Contemporary Sources (1509- 
1610) (London, 1923), p. 231. 

2 Michael MacCarthy-Morrogh, The Munster Plantation: English Migration to Southern Ireland, 
1583-1641 (Oxford, 1986), pp. 31-2; an abstract of the articles for the re-peopling and inhabiting 
of the province of Munster in Ireland, 21 June 1586 (Cal. S. P. Ire., 1586-88, p. 85). 

3 Edward Hayes to Sir Robert Cecil, 7 Jan. 1603 (Hatfield House Archives, Cecil Papers, CP 
91.36); Philip Robinson, The Plantation of Ulster: British Settlement in an Irish Landscape 1600-1670 
(Dublin, 1984), p. 64; Connolly, Contested Island, p. 295; Nicholas Canny, Making Ireland British, 
1580-1650 (Oxford, 2001), pp. 303-4. 
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three days each year.+ How seriously these obligations were taken, and how regularly 
and effectively the authorities chose to enforce them, is debatable. When a rising 
occurred in Munster in 1598, instead of the expected 1,575 men in arms turning out, 
only around 300 planters appeared. On another occasion, in Ulster, complaints were 
apparently made that military training was distracting men from the more impor- 
tant task of bringing in the harvest. An attempted muster there in 1618 revealed a 
desperate shortage of both men and arms, and four years later it was suggested that a 
muster-master be appointed to ensure the tenants complied with their militia obliga- 
tions. At the same time, however, when Lord Deputy Mountjoy marched against the 
rebellious earl of Tyrone in 1600 his army consisted of over 600 troops along with a 
number of ‘voluntaries’ who had been provided by a ‘general hosting’ of the city of 
Dublin.’ Possible reforms were finally broached in 1625.° 

Charles I, recently ascended to the throne and in need of bolstering the defences 
of Ireland against a possible Spanish invasion, found his plans for an expansion of 
the Irish army inhibited by a lack of funds. One solution proposed was the establish- 
ment of ‘trained bands’ on the English model. This scheme would initially have seen 
3,000 men ‘of British birth or undoubted fidelity’ enlisted from the five counties 
of the Pale. This was then extended to cover the province of Ulster, from which 
up to 6,000 more might have been drawn. Briefly trained and disciplined under a 
professional muster-master, and officered by their landlords and the local elites, they 
would have provided a ready reserve in the event of an invasion, but in the mean- 
time continued at their usual employments.’ However, the scheme was abandoned 
the following year when it became entangled in wider political issues. It had been 
encouraged and supported by members of the ‘Old English’ community, the Catholic 
descendants of the Norman settlers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but they 
had seen their political position eroded by the arrival of Protestant settlers from 
England who had largely displaced them as the chosen representatives of the Crown. 
A trained band scheme, in which they would supply the officer corps and which 
would be accompanied by a substantial loan to the Crown, offered the Old English 
possible access to much greater influence and power. However, their Catholicism 


4 Richard Caulfield, ed., The Council Book of the Corporation of Youghal (Guildford, 1878), p. 59. 
5 = MacCarthy-Morrogh, Munster, pp. 134-5; Raymond Gillespie, Colonial Ulster: The Settlement 
of East Ulster, 1600-1641 (Cork, 1985), p. 82; muster book of all the undertakers, servitors and 
natives of Ulster, 1618 (Cal. S. P. Ire., 1615-25, pp. 220-30); Sir Nathaniel Rich’s journal notes, 
1622 (N.L.I., MS 8014/3); Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary: Containing His Ten Years Travel Through 
the Twelve Dominions of German, Bohemia, Switzerland, Netherland, Denmark, Poland, Italy, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, 3 vols (London, 1617, repr. Glasgow, 1909), i, 76. 

6 A proposed act to control the import of arms to Ireland in 1611 may have included clauses 
which would have established a greater role for central government in the existing defence 
organisations. See ‘Propositions touching his Majesty’s royal person and government [in Ireland],’ 
1611 in Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, Preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, ed. J. 
S. Brewer and W. Bullen, 6 vols (London, 1873), vi, p.161. 

7 Trish council to English privy council, 20 Nov 1625 (Cal. S. P. Ire., 1625-32, p. 4); Sir James 
Perrott’s memorandum on means to maintain forces in Ireland upon the country’s charge for the 
service of the King and safety of the kingdom [Dec 1625] (Cal. S. P. Ire., 1647-60 and addenda 
1625-60, pp. 60-2). The five counties of the Pale at this time were Dublin, Louth, Kildare, Meath 
and Westmeath. 
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saw them cast as potentially, if not inherently, disloyal which led to the downfall of 
the scheme.® 

The existing piecemeal arrangements were fiercely challenged in 1641. In 
October of that year a series of risings began, first in Ulster, inspired by a combina- 
tion of economic pressures, political stress and religious fears. Impoverished Catholic 
proprietors, driven to stage what was intended to be an armed remonstrance against 
an increasingly unsympathetic parliament, quickly lost control of their followers 
and a series of sectarian massacres developed. Reprisals followed. Protestant survi- 
vors, notably in Munster and Ulster, formed themselves into ‘military organisations’ 
and ‘defence corps’. In north-west Ulster alone these may have numbered almost 
7,000 men.° Elements of these forces would then go on to ally themselves with both 
Parliament and the Crown during the subsequent Confederate War, which pitched 
Protestant against Catholic, and Royalist against Parliamentarian. It seems likely 
that whatever their eventual allegiances these units must have owed something to 
the structures, arms and training of the pre-war defence organisations.!° 

The eventual defeat of the Catholic Confederacy and the triumph of the Crom- 
wellian forces saw a Protestant republican regime installed in Dublin that would 
seek massive reforms in the Irish administration. It also implemented a land settle- 
ment in which more than half of the country changed hands, from Catholic to 
Protestant proprietorship. One of the intentions of the new Protestant landed class 
was to re-people the country with Protestant disbanded soldiers, most of whom had 
received allocations of confiscated land in Ireland instead of back pay. By and large 
this proposed settlement did not happen, and the reforms made in the government 
of the country were superficial.!' Among the failed reforms was a scheme to establish 
an Irish militia. As war with Spain loomed in 1656, and the regime came under 
increasing pressure from religious extremists in the army, the Irish lord lieutenant 
Henry Cromwell, the younger son of the Lord Protector Oliver, was ordered to 
consider ‘how a militia may be erected’. The intention was for a force to be formed 
from ‘the Protestant inhabitants’ to replace the standing army and its troublesome 
radicals, and provide for the entire defence of the country and the maintenance 
of order. In the end the Lord Protector vetoed the establishment of a militia as he 
was unsure of the reliability of ‘the hands wherein it is to be placed’. Nonetheless 


8 Aidan Clarke, The Old English in Ireland, 1625-42 (London 1966), pp. 28-35. 

9 Michael Perceval-Maxwell, The Outbreak of the Irish Rebellion of 1641 (Dublin, 1994), pp. 
241-2; Kevin McKenny, The Laggan Army in Ireland, 1640-1685 (Dublin, 2005), pp. 35-48; Robert 
Armstrong, Protestant War: the ‘British’ of Ireland and the Wars of the Three Kingdoms (Manchester, 
2005), pp. 22-42. 

10 Lords justices and council to commissioners, 8 July 1642, and ‘Account of the forces in Ulster 
and some proposicions’ [March 1645] in John Hogan, ed., Letters and papers relating to the Irish 
rebellion between 1642-46 (Dublin, 1936), pp. 70, 182; T. C. Barnard, ‘The Protestant interest, 
1641-1660’ in Ireland: From Independence to Occupation 1641-1660, ed. Jane Ohlmeyer (Oxford, 
1995), pp. 235-36. 

1 Karl Bottigheimer, English Money and Irish Land: The ‘Adventurers’ in the Cromwellian Settlement 
of Ireland (Oxford, 1971); T.-C. Barnard, Cromwellian Ireland: English Government and Reform in 
Ireland 1649-60 (Oxford, 1975). 
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this episode apparently marks the first explicit use of the phrase ‘militia’ in an Irish 
context. 

The death of Oliver Cromwell, his replacement by his son Richard, and in turn 
his deposing by the army, eventually led to the recall of the Rump parliament in 
London. In Ireland, with another military dictatorship seeming imminent, a small 
group of soldiers seized Dublin Castle and overthrew the commissioners recently 
appointed by London to run the country. Demands were made for a new parliament. 
Outside the capital, the provincial magnates secured their regions and headed for 
Dublin. Contact was made with opponents of the military regime in Scotland and 
England, and an attempt by Major General Sir Hardress Waller in February 1660 
to support a further resurrection of the Rump was thwarted. As the army, in Ireland 
and elsewhere, was purged of extreme republicans negotiations continued with the 
exiled Charles II regarding his restoration. He was declared king in London on 8 
May 1660 and, six days later, in Dublin. The city celebrated with music, wine and 
the ritual burning of an effigy of the Commonwealth.” 

In Dublin control of the capital’s citizen soldiery was seen as crucial. In May 
1659, apparently at the suggestion of Henry Cromwell, the prominent inhabitants of 
Dublin formed two regiments of militia to oppose a predicted Catholic assault on the 
city. Edmund Ludlow was then despatched to Ireland in July as commander-in-chief 
of the army by the reinstated Rump. Within a few days of his arrival the commis- 
sioners agreed that civilians in the capital could meet weekly ‘at a military ground’ 
to drill and train at arms as ‘they were desirous to give some publick expression of 
their affection to the Commonwealth’. In October this force of over a thousand men 
drew up on College Green to mark Ludlow’s departure for England." Ironically the 
regicide and extreme republican Ludlow had overseen the establishment of a city 
militia that would play a crucial role in the restoration of the monarchy. The capi- 
tal’s new militia were mobilised at the first overthrow of the Commissioners, giving 
what was effectively a military coup a popular edge. They were then instrumental in 
arresting Waller and allowing for the prevention of a return to government by the 
Rump. Finally they took part in the festivities that welcomed the restoration of the 


12. Plan for the establishment of a new militia, 28 Oct 1655, order to Henry Cromwell, 1 Aug 1656 
and orders to council 2 Sep. 1656 in Robert Dunlop, ed., Ireland Under the Commonwealth: Being a 
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1913), ii, 551-2, 614, 621-22; John Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, 20 Oct. 1656 in John Birch, 
ed., A Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, Esq: Secretary, First to the Council of State, 
and Afterward to the Two Protectors Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 7 vols (London, 1742), v, p. 504; 
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Corporation, 17 vols (Dublin, 1891-1916), iv, 162, 171-72; C. H. Firth, ed., The memoirs of Edmund 
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monarchy.!5 A force established as a counterweight to the army, and intended as a 
bulwark of the defence of the Commonwealth, had acted at the behest of members 
of the former, and overseen the death of the latter. 

Although the Restoration in Ireland was ushered in with the help of the capital’s 
militia, the new monarch seems to have had little trust in them. In England the Long 
Parliament had passed the Militia Ordinance in 1642 that vested in them the right 
to appoint lords lieutenants in the counties, and thereby gave parliament control of 
the existing militia forces there. At the Restoration the English parliament, eager to 
demonstrate its loyalty to the new king, passed three militia acts, restoring control 
of the force to the Crown. It was then largely left to wither on the vine.!® In Ireland 
the situation was perhaps more complex. The pre-existing militia structures were 
informal and fragmentary and the only apparently durable militia force was that of 
the capital, which had its roots firmly in the Commonwealth period. Some weapons 
seem to have been distributed to pre-existing militia organisations in 1662 and 
1663, but a plot by disenchanted former Cromwellian officers to seize Dublin Castle 
in May 1663 led to the disarming of many Protestants.!” It eventually took six years, 
and the threat of a possible French invasion, for meaningful actions to be taken to 
restore the Protestant militia. 

Within a month of the declaration of war on France in March 1666 moves were 
being made to form the first structured national Irish militia force. What eventually 
appeared was a compromise between the sometimes conflicting aspirations of the 
two major figures in the Irish administration: the duke of Ormond and the earl of 
Orrery. Ormond, now the lord lieutenant of Ireland, had been the commander of the 
Royalist forces during the Confederate War, and had followed Charles II into exile 
in 1650. His Protestant Anglican and loyalist credentials were impeccable. Richard 
Boyle, the earl of Orrery, (formerly Lord Broghill), had amore chequered background. 
A Munster Protestant, he had fought for both the Crown and Parliament during 
the Confederate War, then had taken a leading part in the Cromwellian regime 
before becoming a key supporter of the Restoration. He was rewarded by being made 
a major general of the army and President of Munster.'* Perhaps understandably, 
Ormond was less enthusiastic than Orrery regarding a militia. Arming large numbers 
of men, who only a few years earlier had been supporters of a republican regime and 


15 Clarke, Prelude, pp. 243-44, 273-74; John Bridges, Edward Warren and Abel Warren, A Perfect 
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16 J. R. Western, The English Militia in the Eighteenth Century: The Story of a Political Issue 1660— 
1802 (London, 1965), pp. 3-29. 

17 ‘The militia company’ in the town of Waterford received arms in 1662 and 1663 (Seamus 
Pender, ed., Council Books of the Corporation of Waterford 1662-1700 (Dublin, 1964), pp. 20, 35). 
For the disarming of Protestants see earl of Orrery to duke of Ormond, 27 June 1663 (B.L., Add MS 
37206, fol. 120). 

18 For Ormond see J. C. Beckett, A Cavalier Duke: a Life of James Butler, First Duke of Ormond 
1610-1688 (Belfast, 1990) and the relevant essays in T. C. Barnard and Jane Fenlon (eds), The 
Dukes of Ormond, 1610-1745 (Woodbridge, 2000). For Broghill see K. M. Lynch, Roger Boyle, First 
Earl of Orrery (Knoxville TN, 1965) and Patrick Little, Lord Broghill and the Cromwellian Union with 
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who, though Protestant, had an uncertain relationship with the established church, 
was potentially very disconcerting for Ormond. In the end, fear of the French proved 
more compelling than worries concerning possible Cromwellian sympathies. Both 
Orrery and Ormond agreed, however, that the militia should be a wholly Protestant 
affair, with Orrery going as far as to suggest that only communicants of the Church 
of Ireland should be enlisted. It was Ormond, however, who stressed it would be 
‘fittest for the constitution of this kingdom’ if the force were a temporary one, to be 
summoned only in the name of the Crown, and only when circumstances demanded 
it.!° Thus Ireland had, under Royal prerogative, its first formal militia establishment. 
Called out immediately, it was still mobilised in some areas into the following year.”° 

Now it had been officially established, the force took on various duties, including 
standing in for garrison troops while they were involved in manoeuvres, performing 
ceremonial duties in the capital, providing guards in urban centres, and even 
pursuing the local banditry.?! Writing in 1672, William Petty reckoned that this 
‘Protestant militia’ could muster around 24,000 men, making it almost five times the 
strength of the regular army.’ However, when it was mobilised again in late 1678 
as a result of the supposed Popish Plot against Charles II, this was done very reluc- 
tantly, and the force itself seems to have been in poor order.?? The opportunity was 
taken by the central authorities to institute reforms. By the early 1680s there was 
perhaps a new enthusiasm and efficiency in local militia circles. In Waterford the 
corporation purchased enough weapons and accoutrements to equip 100 men. At 
Kinsale more than £120 was paid out for militia arms, and the town’s sovereign was 
delegated to consider setting up an armoury and employing an armourer. In the town 
of Youghal men seem to have become liable to supply the corporation with ‘a good 
musquet, a good collar of bandeleers, and a good sword’ on their entry as freemen of 
the borough. In Dublin the city authorities also began to insist freemen were ‘sworne 
on their knees, with armes’. Across the county of Cork twenty-six troops of militia, 
‘all English’ were established.” 
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The fortunes of the Irish militia would change again with the accession of 
James II to the throne however. James, who had converted to Catholicism in 1669, 
succeeded his older brother Charles in February 1685. Soon after his succession 
James instructed the Lords Justices in Ireland to call in the militia weapons that 
had been distributed at the time of the Popish Plot, as many were ‘in the hands of 
persons very ill affected to the Government’. The move was given new impetus in 
the summer, when first the duke of Argyll landed in Scotland and James’s illegiti- 
mate Protestant son, the duke of Monmouth, landed in England, both with inten- 
tions of raising Protestant rebellions against the king. By July the Protestant militia 
in the north of Ireland had been disarmed with ‘no noise’ and many of the weapons 
redistributed to Catholics.’° James’s policy in Ireland, implemented by the ‘Old 
English’ Catholic Richard Talbot, the earl of Tyrconnell, as commander of the army 
from 1686 and then as lord deputy from 1687, was to replace the existing Protestant 
regime with one dominated by Catholics. Ultimately Tyrconnell’s hope was to see 
a revision of the land settlements of the Interregnum and the Restoration and a 
reinstatement of the country’s Catholic elite.?° Disarming the Protestant militia was 
a minor, if necessary, component of these plans. It was also one that would be long 
remembered by the Protestant population.”’ 

English rather than Irish distaste at James’s policies of Catholicisation in his 
kingdoms eventually led to armed opposition to his rule. The birth of his son, also 
James, in June 1688 established a Catholic succession and prompted an invitation 
from a group of English notables to James’s Protestant daughter Mary and her Dutch 
husband William to assume the throne. William’s landing at Torbay in November 
with a fleet of more than six hundred ships and sixteen thousand troops was followed 
by the desertion of most of James’s army officers and, lacking popular support, the 
monarch himself fled to France. The largely bloodless ‘Glorious Revolution’ had 
taken place, but the British Crown now became a counter in a wider European stra- 
tegic game. In March 1689 James landed at Kinsale in the south of Ireland with a 
force of English loyalists and French troops supplied by Louis XIV. There had already 
been a series of confrontations between Irish Protestants and the Catholic regime 
of Tyrconnell, which naturally remained loyal to James: at Bandon in Cork some of 
the town’s citizens had launched an abortive attack on the garrison, and at Derry 
the city gates were shut in the face of royal troops, resulting in a lengthy siege. James 
now marched to Dublin and summoned a parliament, but his rejection by his Irish 
Protestant subjects was now almost complete. By June of 1690 the city of Derry was 
still under siege by Jacobite troops; Ulster Protestant forces from Enniskillen had 
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eventually defeated a Jacobite army to the south, and the duke of Schomberg had 
landed in the north of Ireland with an army of fourteen thousand men in support 
of the Williamite cause. However, hostilities remained limited and much of the 
fighting that did occur was between Jacobite supporters and the informal Irish Prot- 
estant forces.*® As in the 1640s, it seems likely that although the force had been 
disarmed, the existing militia structures provided some sort of basis for the Protes- 
tant resistance to James. In Sligo, for example, the ‘armed association’ formed by 
Protestants in 1689 seems to have had formal military structures, much like a militia 
force; while in Donegal in the same year Protestant men were mobilised in much the 
same way, and under much the same auspices, as the old militia had been.” 

By July 1690 the two rival kings finally faced each other across the River Boyne in 
County Louth. James’s defeat saw him flee the field, and three days later he departed 
the kingdom, never to return. The war would continue for another fifteen months, 
during which time the Protestant militia was completely resurrected. As the 
Williamite forces advanced the militia was re-established in their wake. By the end 
of September 1690 the Dublin militia had been ‘raised and settled’ for service in the 
Williamite cause, and in December the lords justices received a repeated order for 
‘settling the militia in all the counties of Ireland’.*° By the spring of 1691 as many as 
fifteen thousand Protestant militiamen may have been in arms. In County Cork the 
force was being funded by sizable levies on all male inhabitants. Though they were 
occasionally accused of showing a lack of discipline, they were widely used as scouts 
and guards, and were particularly useful in countering the ‘rapparees’, irregular Jaco- 
bite troops and bandits who harassed the Williamite train and stragglers. In fact, 
one observer reckoned the militia had on occasion been found ‘many times more 
useful, than the like number of their standing army’.*! Despite the problems encoun- 
tered in its foundation, the troubles inherent in its subsequent administration, and 
its effectual disbandment half a decade earlier, the militia had proved invaluable 
in upholding the Protestant interest and the Protestant monarchy in Ireland. Its 
disarming in 1685 would be recalled as a singular and symbolic attempt on the Prot- 
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estant interest, while the exploits of Derry, Enniskillen and the Boyne would become 
part of ‘a cycle of myths ... at the centre of Ulster Protestant culture’. 

By the time the signing of the Treaty of Limerick ended the Williamite War 
in 1691 the Irish Protestant militia establishment was just a quarter of a century 
old. However the origins of the force can be traced back much further than the 
initiative of 1666. They probably lie in the seigniorial obligations of Protestant land- 
owners who were established in the country from the sixteenth century, and in the 
corporate responsibilities of the towns. The existence of these duties in themselves 
demonstrate the importance of considerations of defence in English plans for Irish 
development. But at the same time the failure of the Caroline trained-bands scheme 
and the Cromwellian militia plans indicate that mobilising the Irish Protestant 
population in its own defence was problematic. The 1666 militia scheme crystal- 
lised some of the dilemmas. The decision to exclude Catholics from the force was 
crucial. It was perhaps the final indication that Catholics were not to be trusted, and 
that they were to be denied any place in the emergent Irish state. But the temporary 
and disjointed nature of the initiative, and the lack of statutory action, also demon- 
strate mistrust between the administration, the legislature, and the wider nation. 
J. C. Beckett argued that the importance of the 1666 establishment was ‘as much 
political as military’ in that it bolstered ‘the Protestant interest, and more especially 

. that new and aggressively Protestant interest established by the Cromwellian 
plantation.’® If that was so, its immediate importance was limited. The force was 
disarmed early in 1685, and although the participation of its former members in the 
fighting of 1688-91 created the idea and the reality of ‘the Protestant nation under 
arms’ this was largely done outside the confines of any formal militia structure.*+ As 
an institution, the Protestant militia in Ireland was clearly problematic. It could not 
be denied that it displayed a certain utility, but its very existence raised political 
questions that were not easily answered. 
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Even before the Williamite war had ended proposals were being made for militia 
reform in Ireland. The fact that the force was ‘only voluntary’ was seen as a distinct 
disadvantage. Moreover, it was realised that this was an issue in which ‘the king’s 
conjunction with the parliament’ was essential to allow a satisfactory outcome.! The 
force existed only under royal prerogative, being called together by royal proclama- 
tion as circumstances demanded. The aim now became to establish in Ireland a 
militia force that would enjoy a statutory existence and control. A statutory force, 
while giving parliament a say in its existence, also had the advantage that it could 
be made to involve compulsory service and that a regular vote of credit could be 
expected. That process would take almost two and a half decades to complete. 

Securing legislation would be complicated not just by political rivalries, but also 
by the Irish legislative process. In the wake of the Williamite conquest the Irish 
parliament would become an indispensable part of the Irish governmental system, 
yet its independence was severely limited by the existence of Poynings’ Law. This 
medieval statute ensured that the Irish parliament could only consider measures 
already approved in London by the monarch and his council, and that no Irish 
parliament would sit before a legislative programme had been prepared. In order to 
circumvent this provision, and in an attempt to control its own agenda, the Irish 
parliament developed the ‘heads of bills’ procedure. This allowed original measures 
to be introduced into either of the Irish Houses in the modified form of ‘heads’ 
and to be debated there first, before being passed on to London.’ The result was 
that potential legislation could be initiated in either the Irish Commons or Lords, 
or indeed in either the Dublin or London privy councils. At the same time initia- 
tives might also be halted there. It was a relatively complex and often self-defeating 
system of law making and what emerged was a legislative process marked by ‘conflict 
and compromise, trial and error, and a mixture of idealism and pragmatism’.? 

With such considerations in mind, preparations for militia reform were set in 
motion in February 1692. The Irish lords justices began drafting a bill ‘for the 
establishment, ordering and maintaining the militia’, stressing that it was ‘abso- 
lutely necessary that such an act should forthwith pass’.* In early March this draft 
measure, along with several others, was passed on by the secretary of state the earl 
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of Nottingham to the Irish law officers for them to be prepared in the appropriate 
form, for the next sitting of the Irish parliament.’ It would be the first act under 
the new joint monarchs. The following month the lords justices also received 
from Nottingham an explicit request from the Queen that a similar measure ‘for 
settling the militia’ should be prepared ‘with all speed’. Delays ensued however, and 
Nottingham accused the Irish law officers of deliberately delaying the measure to 
prevent the calling of parliament. Their initial response was that the officer charged 
with drafting the militia heads had been absent on the assize circuit in Munster, 
but a few days later they had the pleasure of forwarding a draft measure regarding 
the militia that would be ‘of the greatest concernment to their majesties and their 
Protestant subjects’.’” Nottingham then referred the draft from the lords justices to 
Sir John Somers, the English attorney general, for his opinion. A month later a 
revised draft was sent back to Ireland to Viscount Sydney, the lord lieutenant, to 
await the calling of parliament.§ Sydney initially seemed pleased with the measure, 
noting that ‘the people here are generally very desirous of having an act for the 
settling of the militia’, but subsequently problems were encountered in the Irish 
privy council.’ A clause requiring the Crown to compensate militiamen who were 
mobilised was struck out, and changes were made to a clause allowing the disarming 
of Catholics. More importantly, however, the council was divided over the duration 
of the measure. Making the bill perpetual would ‘hazard the loss of the bill’ in the 
Irish Commons, but the council could not decide if a period of three or five years 
was a suitable duration. The result was the engrossing of two identical measures, one 
stipulating three years, the other five.!° London responded by pressing for a perpetual 
bill, but to no avail.!! The English privy council was thus subsequently presented 
with the two sets of heads, which were both again referred to Somers for his advice.” 
With the Irish parliament now sitting the lord lieutenant was urgently calling for 
bills, including specifically the money and militia measures, to be provided to keep 
the legislature occupied.!’ However, in London the privy council, headed by the 
Queen herself, did not complete its work until two days into the session. The two 
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sets of militia heads seem to have been compressed into one, and a series of small 
amendments made. These included erring on the side of caution by opting for a 
duration of just three years.'4 Further details of the bill are unknown. Given Somers’ 
involvement with its amendment, it may well have been similar in some clauses 
to the militia measure that he was involved in drafting for the English parliament 
in 1689. This sought to modify existing legislation that allowed Crown-appointed 
county lieutenants who oversaw the militia establishment to impose a local rate on 
landowners to pay for the force’s equipment.!° 

The militia bill was then introduced into the Commons on 24 October 1692, 
when it was ordered to lie on the clerk’s table. A week later, after warnings from 
the lord lieutenant that he thought the revised measure was unlikely to pass, it 
was rejected on its first reading. This was despite the fact that the existing preroga- 
tive force was now being arrayed by proclamation for fear of a French invasion.!° 
However the matter did not end there, and the Commons immediately opted to 
draft its own ‘heads of a bill for settling the militia of this kingdom’. Once more 
delays ensued, and the prorogation of the parliament three days later prevented any 
further progress.!” For this session at least, any steps towards reforming the militia 
were at an end. 

While it is true that the unexpected prorogation of parliament in November 
1692 ultimately led to the demise of potential militia legislation in that session, it 
should also be realised that the Commons were happy to reject the measure that had 
been prepared for them by the privy councils.!* This failure to pass legislation estab- 
lishing a militia is perhaps remarkable. At least two observers thought the rejec- 
tion of the bill was later regretted by some in Ireland. The Irish lord chancellor Sir 
Charles Porter wrote that several Irish politicians looked ‘upon themselves to be 
madmen for rejecting that security’, and Viscount Sydney subsequently noted that 
many members had come to ‘lament’ their rejection of the measure.!? The reasons 


14 T.N.A., PC 2/75/3 and 7; Nottingham to Sydney, 8 Oct 1692 (T.N.A., SP/67/1/218). 

15 Western, English Militia, pp. 85-7. The bill, which modified existing legislation, failed. The draft 
of amendments is shown in ‘Commons amended engrossment of an additional act for the better 
ordering the forces in the several counties in this kingdom, 16 July 1689’ in H.M.C., House of 
Lords MSS, 1689-90, pp. 206-17. The existing legislation was 13 and 14 Car. II c.3 (Eng) (1662). 
Somers later produced a key pamphlet calling for the maintenance of a standing army in peacetime, 
largely at the expense of expanding the militia establishment (John Somers, A Letter Ballancing 
the Necessity of Keeping a Land-Force in Times of Peace; With the Dangers That May Follow On It 
(London, 1697)). 

16 CJ.1., (4 series), ii, pp. 467 and 477; Sydney to Nottingham, 29 Oct 1692 (T.N.A., 
SP/63/354/186); ‘The proclamations issued by the lord lieutenant and council of Ireland, 1618- 
1875, as well as some issued by the king’ in The Twenty-Third Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records in Ireland (Dublin, 1891), p. 49; Richard Caulfield, ed., The Council Book of the Corporation 
of Youghal (Guildford, 1878), p. 389. 

17 C.J.1., (4th series), ii, pp.477, 480 and 483. 

18 The existing militia was also arrayed in late 1692 by proclamation. See ‘Proclamations issued’ 
in Twenty-Third Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland, p. 49; John Pulteney to 
Lord Coningsby, 20 Dec. 1692 (P.R.O.N.I., De Ros papers, D/638/13/184). 

19 Sir Charles Porter to Thomas Coningsby, 18 Nov. 1692 (P.R.O.N.I., De Ros papers, D/638/18/2); 
Lord Sydney to Earl of Nottingham, 29 Jan. 1693 (Cal. S.P. Dom., 1693) p. 22. 
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given for the failure were various. Sydney thought that the bill was rejected because 
it was effectively a money bill, and as such the Irish Commons believed it should 
have taken its rise in their house.2? An anonymous pamphleteer later suggested that 
among a series of objections were some practical ones, including the consideration 
that the bill gave the commissioners of array too much power, and the fact that it 
called for some counties to provide more militiamen than there were Protestants 
available.?! James Sloane, a leading member of the opposition, later told the English 
House of Commons that, in addition to these reasons, the fact that the bill imposed 
‘great penalties and arbitrary ways of taxing and raising the money’ led to its rejec- 
tion.” In short, Ireland was left without a statutory militia because of constitutional, 
demographic and financial misgivings in the Irish parliament. 

The next attempt to establish a statutory force came with the meeting of the next 
parliament in 1695. The issue had already been raised again in government circles 
well before parliament met. Lord Capell, one of the lords justices, had written to 
the English secretary of state, Sir John Trenchard, the previous year outlining the 
need to call a parliament in Dublin to raise money to cover the establishment’s 
growing debts, and also stressing the need for an act ‘for settling the militia, which 
is now quite laid aside’. Subsequently his fellow Lord Justice, Sir Charles Porter, 
also remarked in a letter that there was an urgent need ‘both for raising money and 
settling the militia’.4 In early 1695 Capel contacted Lord Shrewsbury, the secretary 
of state for the northern department and a close confidante of the king, to stress the 
need for the Irish parliament to enact ‘wholesome laws, by which they may prevent 
further insurrections’.24+ When Capel was subsequently appointed as lord deputy in 
May 1695 his instructions from the king included a reiterated direction ‘for settling 
the militia’.° Despite this apparent enthusiasm in the administration no militia 
bill was sent over from London for the opening of the 1695 session, though Capel 
himself had overseen the preparation of bills ‘thought necessary to pass in the next 
parliament’, and he reportedly had ‘good hopes of the success’ of the session.?° Ivar 
McGrath has suggested that a militia bill was probably not sent over from London 
because the administration had learned from the failure of the measures in 1692.2? 
That is possible, but it is perhaps worth remembering that the militia measures had 
come very close to passing the House in 1692. The subject of the militia was then 


20 Sydney to Nottingham, 6 Nov. 1692 (T.N.A., SP/63/354/193). 

21 An Account of the Sessions of Parliament in Ireland, 1692 (London, 1693), p. 21. 

22. CJ., x, p. 832. The existing system of levying militia monies in Ireland was said to be a ‘heavy 
burden’ (Robert Mason to Col. John Brown, 15 Dec. 1692 (N.L.I., Westport Estate papers, MS 
40,900/6/3)). 

23, Capel to Trenchard, 14 July 1694 in H.M.C., Buccleuch MSS, ii, p. 99; Porter to Coningsby, 
1 Nov. 1694 (P.R.O.N.L, D/638/18/28). 

24 Capel to Shrewsbury, 16 Jan. 1695 in H.M.C., Buccleuch MSS, ii, p. 172. 

25 Instructions to Lord Capel as lord deputy and Governor-General of Ireland, 5 May 1695 (Cal. 
S.P. Dom., 1694-5, p. 459). 

26 Capel to Shrewsbury, 18 June 1695 in H.M.C., Buccleuch MSS, ii, pp. 193-4; Shrewsbury to 
William IH, 31 May —-10 June 1695 (William Coxe, ed., Private and Original Correspondence of 
Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury, with King William, the Leaders of the Whig Party, and Other 
Distinguished Statesmen (London, 1821), p. 84). 

27) McGrath, Constitution, pp. 98-9. 
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raised in the Commons by the members themselves in 1695. However, the issue 
was not actually discussed in parliament until almost a month into the session. It 
was then continuously delayed until in December the matter was allowed to lapse 
entirely. According to Porter the measure failed to make progress simply because 
the Commons was too busy with what it regarded as more important measures, 
notably taxation.?? However, this cannot explain why no bill was sent over from 
London to enable action to be taken, especially if, as McGrath suggests, reform of 
the Irish militia was a key element in ‘a settlement of Ireland ... aimed at securing 
the new reign’.*° The reason Capel did not agree to sending over a bill may be rather 
that he was increasingly uncomfortable about the use to which an Irish militia might 
be put. A year before the parliament met Capel had been made aware of ‘great heats 
and disputes’ that had emerged in County Dublin between the officers of the militia 
force that still had a nominal existence from its mobilisation during the Williamite 
War, and the county sheriff.3! Although this could seem a powerful reason to reform 
the force, after some consideration it might equally have suggested that the militia 
issue was best left alone. Certainly, an allegation was made at the time that the 
‘lord deputy’s friends’ had acted in the privy council to prevent the array of the 
militia under the royal prerogative.” The day after he confirmed that he had over- 
seen the drafting of the Irish bills Capel had written again to Shrewsbury concerning 
the possible raising of regiments in Ireland for royal service. Among those offering 
their services was Arthur Upton, a vigorous member of the opposition in 1692, 
and a prominent member of the Ulster Presbyterian community. Capel was unsure 
whether it was in the best interests of the government to ‘trust arms in the hands’ of 
such a man. If a militia act were passed it may have been inevitable that leading 
Protestant Dissenters such as Upton would be involved in the force’s formation and 
supervision. At the same time the Dublin dispute may have further undermined 
any real government confidence in the force. It seems as though the administration 
may have been happier to have an unreformed militia rather than one in which 
Dissenters were likely to play a key part. Meanwhile parliament seems again to have 
largely ignored militia reform in preference to constitutional and financial niceties. 

The next session of parliament again brought forward tentative efforts to frame 
a militia act, but progress was even more limited than before. In May 1697, before 
the session had started, the earl of Albermarle, the emergent royal favourite, wrote 
from Holland to Thomas Coningsby, a key figure in the Irish administration, noting 
that King William thought the defences of Ireland inadequate, and suggesting that 
the ‘country gentlemen’ of Ireland should be made ‘sensible of the necessity to keep 
forces for their own safety’. This was probably as a result of communications received 
from Ireland two months earlier about the efforts then being made to put the army 


28 CJ.1., (3" series), ii, pp. 96, 106, 117, 121, 126 and 130. 

29 Porter to Coningsby, 22 Sept. 1695 (P.R.O.N.I., D/638/18/50). 

30. McGrath, Constitution, p. 76. 

31 Capel to Trenchard, 14 July 1694 in H.M.C., Buccleuch MSS, ii, p. 99. 
32 Porter to Lord Coningsby, 11 Mar. 1695 (P.R.O.N.I., D/638/18/42). 

33, Capel to Shrewsbury, 6 Nov. 1695 in H.M.C., Buccleuch MSS, ii, p. 254. 
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and the militia ‘into a better posture’.*+ Possibly as a result, the following month 
the lords justices wrote to Shrewsbury, seeking his advice concerning the speech 
with which they intended to open the forthcoming parliamentary session. In partic- 
ular they sought his opinion ‘as to the proposals regarding the militia’. They were 
convinced a bill would meet with approval in parliament, provided it did not allow 
militia officers to levy money and presumably could not therefore be regarded as a 
money bill, and that its provisions were limited in time, probably ensuring it would 
not become a source of Crown patronage. They were unsure, however, if it would ‘be 
serviceable to the king’.*° The speech was returned within four weeks and referred 
to John Methuen, Porter’s successor as Irish lord chancellor. He altered the script 
accordingly, noting that although he thought the parliament would happily ‘settle 
the militia’ he had initially been against mentioning the matter in the speech, and 
it was now deleted. Methuen’s actions were taken despite the fact that his ‘country 
Whig’ principles, and his connections to Sunderland and Shrewsbury, might have 
been expected to suggest a certain sympathy for a militia. In England, militia reform 
tended to be supported by the ‘Whiggish’ element in parliament. In the event the 
opening speech made reference to the necessity for parliament to make provision for 
the ‘establishment and safety’ of Ireland, and called for the repair of the fortifications 
at Limerick and the erection of barracks for the army; but it did not directly refer 
to the reform or regulation of the militia*° Subsequently neither the administration 
nor the legislature directly raised the issue of the militia. The signing of the Treaty 
of Ryswick, which marked Louis of France’s recognition of William’s claim to the 
English throne, may have been of some influence here, but reforming the militia, 
which had been a prominent part of the policy of the administration and had been 
supported in the Commons in 1692, was apparently becoming less important and 
less urgent for all as time passed.?? 

Over the next decade no parliamentary moves at all were made to institute 
militia reform, but the force remained in existence in its unreformed manifesta- 
tion. The corporation of Cork regularly paid a salary to the city’s militia adjutant, 
and the Dublin militia paraded on ceremonial occasions. Commissions were still 
issued in the force that existed under royal prerogative, and these seem to have 
been borne with some pride.** The militia still also occasionally intruded into the 
political arena. When the duke of Ormond was despatched to Ireland as lord lieu- 
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tenant in 1703 he was equipped with the usual instructions that included an order to 
‘settle the militia’ though this was to be done ‘according to the present rules, so far as 
is legal and practicable’.*? His response seems to have been to re-equip the existing 
force rather than to interfere in any way with its constitution, including responding 
to a parliamentary address for the provision of 10,000 muskets.*° In 1706, despite a 
possible threat of invasion, Ormond refrained from ‘calling in the militia’ in compli- 
ance with orders from the Queen and her ministers in London.*! Given Ormond’s 
background as a Tory, an impeccable supporter of royal authority and a member of 
the regular army, his lack of sympathy with embodying or reforming the militia is 
entirely understandable. 

In 1704 however a piece of legislation passed the Irish parliament that had a 
fundamental effect on the Irish militia establishment. The 1704 act ‘to prevent the 
further growth of popery’ had complex origins and far reaching consequences. Its 
passage has been described by J. G. Simms as ‘marking the true beginning of the 
penal era’ for Irish Catholics.#? But the act, as the result of an amendment made in 
the English privy council, also introduced a sacramental test to Ireland for the first 
time. This required all holders of public offices under the Crown to take communion 
once a year within the established church. The intended effect seems to have been to 
exclude Protestant Dissenters from positions of political power, but it also prevented 
them from holding commissions in the army and militia. When the bill was returned 
from London with the test clause added, it was realised in the Irish Commons that 
this would affect the militia establishment. Edward Southwell reported that during 
a two-hour debate it was argued that the test, by excluding Dissenters from holding 
militia commissions or commissions of array, put the Presbyterian community ‘out 
of capacity’ and would prevent them ‘showing the same zeal’ as they had during 
the Glorious Revolution. The argument that triumphed, however, was the sugges- 
tion that ‘in cases of public danger and invasion all people were obliged both in 
duty and interest to oppose the common enemy’.*? Effectively, a limited measure of 
militia reform had been instituted in Ireland, though largely incidentally. However 
the imposition of the sacramental test did not make the militia more efficient or 
more formidable, but rather confined its leadership and control to a small section 
of Ireland’s Anglican elite. This situation would not change for more than half a 
century. 

Three more parliamentary sessions passed before militia reform was again on 
Ireland’s political agenda. The 1709 parliamentary session began without any legis- 
lative programme being forwarded from London, but with the new lord lieutenant, 
the earl of Wharton, clear in his own mind about the goals he wished to achieve. 


39 Instructions for the duke of Ormond as lord lieutenant of Ireland, 26 Mar. 1703 (Cal. S.P. 
Dom., 1702-3 p.652). 
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First he would attempt to displace Tory office-holders in Dublin and replace them 
with more reliable Whigs. Secondly, he would seek a supply; and finally he would 
attempt to secure the repeal of the test.44 Wharton, however, seems to have learned 
from the failed attempt to repeal the test by his predecessor, the earl of Pembroke, 
and set about his work with due circumspection. In particular he decided to avoid 
the subject directly in his opening speech, instead stressing more generally the need 
to promote Protestant solidarity, and going on to recommend the improvement of 
the defences of the country. Initially Wharton’s speech had explicitly called for a 
vote of monies for ‘a supply of arms and ammunition’. However this was amended 
to a request that further repairs should be made to the country’s fortifications and 
‘warlike stores’ be purchased. Moreover, a ‘proper and safe place for the keeping 
of those arms and stores, which you already have’ was proposed.** On the first day 
of the session, while the Commons were reportedly ‘extremely pleased’ with the 
speech, they took the initiative regarding the militia and leave was given for the 
heads of a bill ‘to regulate the militia of this kingdom’ to be presented.* The origins 
of the measure probably lie in the fact that the existing prerogative force had been 
arrayed in 1708, as a result of an invasion scare. However the process had proved 
slow and inefficient, and at least one member of the Irish parliament was unhappy 
with the roles played by the lords justices in calling out the force.*” 

Two days after the introduction of the militia heads the Commons addressed the 
lord lieutenant, noting the necessity of ‘further laws ... for our own security’ and 
warning the monarch against those who took ‘enemies of our peace’ too lightly. 
After a fortnight the militia heads were read and committed.4* The Commons at 
least seem to have been taking the defence of their country seriously. However the 
militia heads were then deferred and referred back to an ever-expanding committee. 
The measure faced a division on 11 June, when it was decided by just 74 votes to 68 
that they should again be examined by the whole House. They were subsequently 
quietly dropped at the end of the month.*? Once more militia reform had failed. 

The failure of this measure to make progress may have had less to do with the 
defence of the country against external assault than possible fears that its institu- 
tions might come under attack from within. Emerging party differences also played 
a part. Although details of the June division are not known, the tellers divided on 
party lines, with two leading Tories, Philip Savage and Richard Stewart telling for 
the ‘Yeas’ and two Whigs, Charles Moore and Robert Taylor, for the ‘Noes’. This 
may be the first manifestation in this session of the party polarisation that intensi- 
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fied in the Irish Commons under the lord lieutenancy of Wharton.*° At the same 
time, Wharton’s intention of repealing the test was becoming more apparent as the 
militia heads moved through the Commons. If he were successful there would be 
a major effect on the constitution of the militia, by admitting Dissenters to posi- 
tions of authority within the force. Some months before the parliament met the 
Dublin civic authorities, in the face of what they believed would be a French inva- 
sion, issued an address of loyalty to Queen Anne, pledging ‘freely to expend our 
fortunes, and to expose our lives ... against the designs and attempts of the popish 
Pretender and his abettors’. However they also noted that ‘the hearts of all your 
Protestant subjects of this city are entirely devoted to your Majesty’s service, though 
the hands of some be restrained from serving in commission on this occasion’.*! 
Here was a clear indication that the test was preventing Dissenters from serving as 
militia officers. Given this, it may be that parliament decided the time was not ripe 
for militia reform, just as it was becoming apparent that the test might be repealed. 
There was adamant opposition to Dissenting involvement in the militia in some 
Anglican quarters. William Tisdall, the vicar of Belfast and a leading polemicist 
against toleration, chose this juncture to publish a pamphlet that reminded Irish 
Protestants that northern Presbyterians had been constantly involved in ‘plots, asso- 
ciations, and factions against the king’ in the years before the Glorious Revolution, 
and ‘when their Loyal Predecessors had wrested the power of the Militia’ away from 
Charles I ‘there was no standing against their rage’. 

At the same time the administration was by now also perhaps less sympathetic to 
militia reform than might be expected. Joseph Addison, private secretary to the lord 
lieutenant and newly installed in the Irish Commons as a member for Carlow, may 
have been typical in his attitudes towards placing more arms in any Irish hands. In 
1708 he had published a pamphlet in London that argued that continued military 
recruitment in Ireland and Scotland might make these two kingdoms ‘too powerful 
for the rest, in case of a revolt’. Although dismissing the idea, the lord lieutenant 
himself noted that the procuring of arms for the Irish militia was interpreted by some 
observers as an attempt by the Irish parliament at ‘being as independent as they 
can’.*4 In short, some in the administration may have had little trust in any Irish 
force, while the Irish parliament itself may have increasingly seen militia reform as 
undesirable. 

Yet the militia issue had not disappeared entirely from this session. Appar- 
ently taking their lead from Wharton’s opening speech, and reacting to a return of 
the militia arms that they had requested from the lord lieutenant, the Commons 
included in the preamble to the session’s much-desired money bill a proviso that 
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some of the revenue raised would be used for ‘the erecting of arsenals, buying of 
arms, and other warlike stores, for the militia’.°° When this measure came before 
the English privy council the preamble was altered to remove any mention of the 
militia, and the number of arsenals was reduced to just one. Seventeen years previ- 
ously, such an interference with a money bill had led to uproar in the Irish parlia- 
ment, and an almost instant prorogation. Now, however, the measure was passed 
by a considerable majority, even if it was subject to lengthy debate.** At least one 
observer thought that the passage of the altered money bill was in part due to prom- 
ises from the Speaker and the lord lieutenant that the funds raised would still be used 
‘to buy arms, ammunition and warlike stores ... for the militia’.*” Although militia 
reform had failed once more, the Irish Commons were at least showing some interest 
in continuing to maintain the existing force. 

During the parliamentary session of 1710 there was no direct mention of the 
militia, but the issue of arms did recur. The Irish Commons were now unhappy that 
the weapons to be purchased were to be manufactured in England, and not Ireland. 
This was seen as taking over £70,000 out of Ireland, contrary to previous promises of 
the administration. The response was an address from the House that was initially 
‘something too rude, and pressing’.** The militia issue in Ireland, such as it was, was 
again reduced to a matter of finance and the nicer points of the Irish constitution. 

The parliament of 1711 saw the militia issue fall further from prominence. This 
is not surprising, given the emergent political situation. While the Irish parliament 
had a solid Whig majority, the establishment of Tory hegemony in England saw a 
similarly aligned administration created in Ireland. Its most prominent figure was the 
arch-Tory lord chancellor and lord justice, Sir Constantine Phipps, whose personal 
character and political stance did much to inflame party divisions in Ireland.°? No 
further action seems to have been taken regarding the provision of the arms that had 
been voted for and, when arms were called for by the militia in Galway to deal with 
agrarian protestors, just forty muskets and half a barrel of powder were grudgingly 
made available. Even then, no serviceable stores were located closer to the city than 
Dublin.© Perhaps unsurprisingly, accusations were subsequently made that Phipps 
had deliberately run down the militia in this period, possibly in order to weaken 
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Protestant resistance to any Jacobite invasion. These accusations were supported 
by reports in the contemporary London press, where Phipps was compared to the 
former Catholic lord deputy Tyrconnell.*! The next parliament in 1713 was ‘a sadly 
bungled affair’ which ‘produced the minimum of legislation and the maximum of 
wrangling’.” The session lasted just a month, and saw the Commons in particular 
dissolve still further into a mass of party squabbles and personal recriminations. 
Given the circumstances it is not surprising that the issue of the militia was not 
raised in parliament. However, things were very different in the next parliamentary 
session, two years later. 

The accession of George I to the throne in 1714 presented the population of 
Ireland with a series of opportunities. The new Lutheran monarch was broadly 
welcomed by the Irish Presbyterian community. The expectation that he would 
replace the Tory administration favoured by Anne with a more Whiggish one led to 
hopes of increased toleration and a repeal of the test. A flurry of sermons welcomed 
the new monarch, and sought to display both the loyalty of Irish Dissenters, and 
their readiness to support the new king.® However the Jacobite interest too sought 
to make the most of the new reign. Although overt opposition to the Hanoverian 
interest was limited, a series of unsettling events occurred in Ireland. Reports were 
made that the Catholic earl of Antrim was plotting a Jacobite rising, Irish officers 
were allegedly recruiting for the Pretender in Ireland, and a number of arrests 
were made for drinking the health of the Catholic claimant to the throne. Trinity 
College in Dublin in particular was identified as a nest of high church, Tory, and 
potential Jacobite sympathies. By the summer of 1715 a number of senior political 
figures, including the duke of Ormond, had defected to the Stuart cause and were in 
France. In England a series of ‘church and king’ riots rocked the midlands, eventu- 
ally prompting the passing of the Riot Act.®% Against this background, in July 1715 
the lords justices ordered the array of the Irish militia without waiting for royal 
command. They may well have been prompted by the actions of Dublin Corpora- 
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tion, which had petitioned for an array as the militia had been ‘rendered useless and 
in no condition to act in case of an emergency’. In several areas, notably urban 
centres, activity began apace. However this marked a beginning to the militia’s 
problems, rather than their end. Arms, usually provided by the government, were in 
very short supply. The commissioners of array in Westmeath reported that the force 
there had no weapons whatsoever, and the lords justices in Dublin kept up a stream 
of enquiries about possible supplies of arms and ammunition.® At the same time 
the lords justices were allegedly refraining from forming the militia into any useful 
body ‘for fear of occasioning dissatisfaction among the country gentlemen’. With 
rumours of a possible invasion rife the Presbyterian population was also placed in 
a quandary. If they volunteered for commissioned service they would be in breach 
of the law, while if they did not they would be accused of being disloyal. The result 
was a meeting of Presbyterian notables in Belfast, where it was agreed that they 
would act in the militia, but also petition William Conolly, a member for County 
Londonderry and a leading Whig, in the hope that the parliament that would soon 
be called would bring forward a suitable measure of toleration. Conolly subsequently 
forwarded the petition to the lords justices with the suggestion that ‘several of the 
Dissenters should be included in the commissions of array’.”° The following month 
two volunteer militia companies were formed in Belfast, even before commissions 
had arrived from Dublin. One seems to have been predominantly Anglican, the 
other composed of Presbyterians eager to display their loyalty and utility to the new 
regime.”! The Irish Dissenting interest was making a firm stand in support of the 
Protestant succession, despite the impediments imposed by the sacramental test. 
Rather belatedly the Irish parliament opened on 12 November 1715, with the 
speech of the duke of Grafton, one of the recently appointed lords justices, noting 
that the king had ordered ‘arms to be delivered out of his stores to the militia’.” 
Although two days later the Jacobite forces in Lancashire capitulated, the day after 
that the heads of a bill ‘to make the militia of this kingdom more useful’ were intro- 
duced in the Commons, by the leading Munster Whig, Thomas Brodrick, and the 
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member for Portarlington, Richard Warburton. The Commons also gave leave for 
the preparation of heads of a bill ‘for the greater security of his Majesty’s person and 
government’.” The former was clearly aimed at strengthening Ireland’s defences, 
while the latter seems initially to have been a measure simply aimed at demon- 
strating the loyalty and fidelity of the parliament. Both would eventually become 
something rather more. 

Outside parliament, November saw the publication of another pamphlet by 
William Tisdall, the vituperative vicar of Belfast. His Case of the sacramental test 
stated and argued described the test as crucial in denying ‘the two-edged sword of 
civil and military power’ to the Presbyterian population. He also hinted at sugges- 
tions made in his earlier works of 1712 and 1713 that Dissenters had been laggardly 
in volunteering for militia service in 1708, and were in any case not to be trusted 
with arms.’* Given coming events, it was perhaps a timely intervention in a growing 
debate. 

By mid-December the Irish Commons had issued a further address to the king for 
militia arms, examined the returns from the array, and allegedly passed a money bill 
of unprecedented proportions on the understanding that funds would be allocated to 
the militia. At this point Sir Gustavus Hume introduced the heads of the bill ‘for 
exempting Protestant Dissenters from any penalty they have incurred, or may incur 
by serving in the militia’ into the Commons.’ This seems to have been a straight- 
forward assault on one provision of the test by a sympathiser with the Presbyterian 
cause. Understandably though, given that this was still largely the same House that 
had imposed the sacramental test in 1704, this measure made no progress. But some 
of its provisions subsequently found their way into the heads of a bill for the security 
of the king. By 23 January the heads of the militia bill had been amended in the 
Commons and forwarded to the lord lieutenant.”” It was then reported that a clause 
had been tacked to the heads of the security bill in the Commons ‘to take off the test 
as to militia commissions forever, and as to commissions in the army for ten years’. 
This attempt apparently caused opposition and debate in the Commons, not least 
with regard to ‘the clause relating to the oath of supremacy’, but in the end the modi- 
fied heads were sent to the lord lieutenant on 4 February 1716.’8 The press reported 
that alongside the raising of ten new regular army regiments in Ireland, Dissenters 
were to be ‘qualified to serve as officers in the standing army for ten years without 
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taking the sacramental test’.”? The reaction in the House of Lords was swift. Within 
forty-eight hours Lord Abercorn had presented similar heads for the security of the 
king to the Lords, and the measure was given two readings. The following day it was 
examined by a committee of the whole house. On 8 February the Lords’ heads were 
amended to include specific provisions aimed at excluding potential Jacobites from 
Trinity College, given their third reading, and ordered to be presented to the lord 
lieutenant. This occurred the following day.®° In three days the Lords had devised 
a piece of legislation designed primarily not merely as a demonstration of loyalty to 
the king, but as a means of thwarting the ambitions of Ireland’s Dissenters. Their 
heads, which were now presented to the Irish privy council alongside those from the 
Commons, differed only in their final clauses. The heads from the Commons offered 
a measure of relief, while those from the Lords did not. Apparently Archbishop king 
of Dublin, an arch opponent of Presbyterian ambitions, had been behind the efforts 
in the Lords.*! 

Despite the scepticism of some, the Dissenters were apparently delighted with the 
prospect of this limited measure of relief.8* However, the administration was now in 
something of a predicament. Generally speaking, its members supported the idea of 
exempting Dissenters from penalties under the test. The lords justices thought the 
Commons heads full of ‘good intentions’ but realised that if a bill were returned from 
the English privy council that included clauses allowing Dissenters to hold regular 
army commissions indefinitely, it would be defeated in the Lords. However, if the 
measure were altered too much in London it would be rejected by the Commons 
as differing too much from their original remit. An acceptable compromise might 
be that the militia clause be left unaltered, but the reference to the regular army be 
reduced to only the duration of the ‘present rebellion’. This, the lords justices hoped, 
would allow the bishops to support it in the Lords, especially if Archbishop Wake of 
Canterbury could be persuaded to bring his influence to bear there.*? 

A foretaste of what could be expected if the measure were to be returned from 
London unamended had been experienced when the heads were discussed in the 
Irish privy council. Initially it had seemed as though both sets of heads would be 
referred to the British privy council, with the intention of allowing that body to 
merge them into a single measure. However the Irish privy council decided against 
this, and opted instead to forward just one combined set of heads. The controversial 
clause from the Commons had three sections. The first indemnified Dissenters for 
services already rendered. This was seen by all as ‘highly reasonable’. The second 
allowed Presbyterians to hold militia commissions without restriction. Here only 
the Tory Lord Abercorn objected, with even the bishops accepting this expansion of 
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Presbyterian responsibilities. The stumbling block, however, came with the position 
of Presbyterians in the officer corps of the standing army. Initially this section was 
opposed by the bishops and some others, who formed a majority. However a compro- 
mise was offered, as suggested by the lords justices, by which Dissenters would only 
hold commissions to the end of the rebellion or that parliamentary session. Then a 
fault in the wording was raised, and it was suggested that the measure would allow 
Presbyterians already serving to hold their commissions in perpetuity. Finally ‘by 
a majority of just one voice’ it was agreed to refer a single set of heads, including 
the clauses giving relief to Dissenters, to the privy council in London. As a parting 
gesture, though, the Irish council then added clauses to the heads allowing for the 
detention of ‘suspected persons’ without trial. The English council was reminded, 
however, that no clause allowing Dissenters to hold regular army commissions would 
ever pass the Irish Lords, and that the detention clauses should be struck out in case 
they either ‘offered too plausible a pretence for throwing out the bill’ or gave ‘great 
offence to the Commons’.*+ 

The serious threat of invasion meant that all parties were agreed that militia 
reform was vital, and the militia heads should be returned. But even with parlia- 
ment in recess, the conflict over the associated matter of relief continued.®° The 
Presbyterians were now quick to refute accusations about their disloyalty and unde- 
pendability. Joseph Boyse, a Presbyterian minister in Dublin, produced a dismissal of 
the accusations of Tisdall that Presbyterians had failed to uphold Crown interests in 
earlier years, and stressed instead their readiness to take up arms in the defence of the 
Williamite cause.*° The administration displayed its backing for relief by allowing 
the publication of a report from the judges of the North-East circuit that absolved 
Presbyterians in Antrim from allegations that they had been using the militia to 
harry clergymen of the established church.*’ Letters from ‘two gentlemen of quality’ 
were also forwarded to the secretary of state in London by Robert Molesworth, a 
former Irish privy councillor removed for his Whig and low-church sympathies, in 
support of some measure of relief for Dissenters. Henry Maxwell, a landowner in 
County Down, where the vast majority of the Protestant population were Presbyte- 
rian, argued that allowing Presbyterians to serve in the militia would see the Protes- 
tant interest ‘strengthened with their hands without endangering the public peace’. 
Another correspondent dismissed the opposition of Archbishop King as engendered 
only by the bishop’s poor health, and noted that the bill was ‘necessary for the secu- 
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rity and safety of this kingdom’.** On the other side, Archbishop King was industri- 
ously approaching Archbishop Wake of Canterbury, who sat in the British privy 
council, in the hope of getting the relevant clause struck out of the security bill. 
He argued, amongst other things, that Presbyterian involvement in the army and 
militia were both unnecessary, and each potentially endangered the position of the 
established church. Many in parliament, he assured Wake, ‘would be glad to be rid 
of the bill’.*° The primate had already been warned by Bishop Synge of Raphoe 
that the attempt to allow Dissenters to hold military commissions was putting ‘good 
and honest men ... in pain, ’ while Bishop Godwin of Kilmore had reported that 
Ulster’s Presbyterians were now ‘insolent in the highest degree’.°° The English Tory 
Archbishop of Armagh, Thomas Lindsay, went even further, suggesting that any 
militia reform in Ireland ‘might raise some men’s imaginations so high as to make 
them think that on occasion they might be able to act independently of England’.”! 

At this point the lords justices seem to have suffered something of a crisis of 
confidence, and intimated that they were withdrawing their support for the relief 
clause in case it endangered the passing of the money bill.” It did not help that 
rumours began to circulate that neither the militia bill nor the security bill would be 
returned to Dublin. The lords justices saw such a decision as potentially disastrous, 
as it would not only undermine their influence in parliament, but might also lead to 
a call for a review of parliamentary provisions made for the regular army, and might 
even prevent the Irish militia ever being reformed.” 

In the event the privy council in London seem to have taken the advice of the 
lords justices and, on 12 May 1716, they apparently revised the heads of the security 
bill to remove the detention clauses inserted by their Irish counterparts, and modi- 
fied the relief clause to re-impose the test and oath on those taking commissions in 
the regular army.** Despite King’s lobbying, Wake was reportedly unwilling to throw 
the measure out entirely because ‘the gentlemen of Ireland’ had passed it through the 
Commons. He may have been at least partly persuaded to this view by the fact that 
William Conolly, who had forwarded the petition of the Presbyterians the preceding 
August, had been elected as Speaker.°° Thomas, Baron Coningsby, who the previous 
year had successfully introduced English militia reform legislation into the London 
parliament, was by now a privy councillor and a member of the committee deputed 
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to examine the Irish bills. He informed George I’s private secretary that at least the 
provisions relevant to the militia should be supported in England as the Presby- 
terians formed ‘the bulwark of the [Protestant] interest in Ireland’.°%° Rather more 
extensive, though minor, amendments were made to the militia heads three weeks 
later. These consisted mainly of qualifying the immediacy of the measure’s tone, and 
inserting mentions of internal rebellion alongside the references to foreign inva- 
sion.” 

The bill for the security of the king was returned to Dublin in its revised form by 
28 May. On the same day the Presbyterian volunteers of Belfast paraded to celebrate 
the king’s birthday. They were addressed by Robert McBride, a probationary minister 
and the son of Presbyterian controversialist, John McBride. He stressed ‘that in 
time of danger no station is exempted from acting a part’ and that it was the duty of 
his listeners to ‘stand by our Protestant king and religion’. It was perhaps a last vain 
attempt to sway parliament in favour of relief. Three days later the revised security 
bill, with some of its relief measures still intact, went before the Commons. Two 
days after that it received its second reading, but two days later again the measure 
was dropped, allegedly because ‘of some additions made to it since sent from their 
House ... which had been before rejected’.!© The only comfort for the Dissenters 
was two subsequent resolutions by the Commons. The first unanimously declared 
that those Dissenters who had taken commissions in the militia during the late crisis 
had ‘done a seasonable service’ for their king, the government ‘and the Protestant 
interest’. The second warned that anyone attempting a prosecution against those 
who had served would be regarded as ‘an enemy to king George ... and a friend 
to the pretender’.!°! The Presbyterian General Synod could only react by drawing 
‘a peculiar satisfaction’ from the actions of the Commons, petitioning the king 
for further relief, and resolving that those Presbyterians who had already acquired 
militia commissions should continue to exercise them.!” 

The militia bill enjoyed a rather more positive fate. Back in the Commons nine 
days after the rejection of the security bill, it was read three times on three consecu- 
tive days, and received the royal assent a week after its first reading.! The result was 
a militia controlled by statute, though still largely dependent on the Crown, and in 
which all Protestant men aged between 16 and 60 were liable for service.!™ It was a 
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force that one observer regarded as ‘as fine a militia for the number as has been seen 
anywhere’. !% 

Meaningful militia reform in Ireland had taken more than two decades. Yet even 
when it was finally achieved, the success was effectively a qualified one. The militia 
act had been formulated under the threat of potential invasion. Initial attempts to 
allow Dissenters to serve in the force had been made under similar imperatives. With 
the danger largely passed, parliament remained comfortable with militia reform, but 
less so with the prospect of Dissenters bearing arms and royal commissions. 

It would be misleading to present the attempts at reforming the Irish militia 
that took place between 1692 and 1716 as a parliamentary campaign. However 
it is perhaps even more disingenuous to dismiss these efforts as ‘half-hearted and 
abortive’.!°6 Rather, the parliamentary actions that eventually culminated in the 
formation of Ireland’s first statutory militia seem to have been sporadic, and largely 
inspired by immediate circumstances and threats. Threats of invasion in 1708 
prompted attempts at reform and the allocation of funds for militia arms in 1709. 
Reform of the force was eventually only pushed through on the back of the landing 
of the Pretender in Britain. Even if these actions were less than co-ordinated they 
can still be seen as demonstrating something about Irish the legislative process in 
this period, however, and perhaps indicating much about the wider attitudes of the 
Irish political classes at this time. 

Events related to militia reform in 1692 and between 1715 and 1716 in particular, 
demonstrate the complexity of the Irish parliamentary system. The Irish legisla- 
tive process was equipped with often self-defeating and frustrating checks and 
balances. Legislation had to pass through two houses of parliament and two privy 
councils, each with its own internal factions and party vagaries. Additionally, the 
Irish legislature was subject to possible prorogation at the whim of a potentially 
hostile Castle administration. At the same time many potential influences on the 
Irish law could be found outside the legislature itself. External lobbying, through 
petitioning or other means of demonstrating loyalty or applying pressure, had its 
role to play. In 1715-16 Ulster’s Presbyterian community attempted to influence the 
legislature through direct methods, such as petitioning, but also by what was perhaps 
the earliest example of explicitly political volunteering.! This was a multifaceted 
system the output of which was the product of shifting relations and changing mores. 

At the same time it is notable that in some areas English legal and legislative 
precedent held great sway in Ireland. Irish lawyers were expected to train in England, 
many Irish legislators served in the English parliament, and the legal culture of Ireland 
both acknowledged and revered its Anglocentric roots.! Here is a clear demonstra- 
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tion that such examples were regarded as useful though not inviolable. At least two 
key individuals who were involved in English militia reform, Somers and Coningsby, 
also had some input to the Irish measures. Perhaps as a result the outcomes seem to 
bear a close relation to each other. In London, as the Commonwealth had collapsed 
in the late 1650s, two views emerged of the militia. The ‘Court’ or Tory view had 
the militia as a counterbalance to the regular army, which was still perceived as a 
potential instrument of republicanism. ‘Country’ or Whig observers saw the force as 
the embodiment of the worthy citizenry of the nation, a system which placed the 
trustworthy under arms and prepared them to protect the polity. These views were 
different but not necessarily contradictory. All agreed a militia was a military and 
political necessity, but viewed its purpose and its place differently. The outcome 
was a series of acts in 1661, 1662 and 1663 that established a statutory militia in 
England and Wales. These measures allowed £210,000 to be raised by the Crown 
to equip the force, and for monies to be levied annually on property for its upkeep. 
These were to be raised and accounted for locally, with those paying being known 
as ‘bearers’. Men were recruited through local proprietors, who became known as 
‘finders’, based on landholding. For example, ownership of an estate yielding £500 
a year required the contribution of a fully equipped cavalryman, while one giving 
£50 a year required the provision of an infantryman. Senior officers were appointed 
by lords lieutenants of counties, with nominal royal approval. Those enlisted were 
required to attend for 12 days training each year, though their officers might substi- 
tute this with two weeks of mobilisation at their own discretion. This led to a force 
of 90,000 men, paid for and led by the local elites. The 1714 act merely modernised 
the weaponry and equipment that these men were required to carry, and modified 
the system of payment for its support.!© In Ireland the legislation had a greater level 
of central government control. Funding was apportioned from general taxation by 
a vote of parliament, and outside the towns, mobilisation could only take place by 
Crown order, allowing less local initiative. At the same time the Irish militia was 
a far more extensive force than its English equivalent. While the Irish act of 1716 
only required 4 days training each year, all Protestant males aged between 16 and 60 
were expected to be available for service. Ireland now had a statutory militia, but the 
legislation that established it placed a considerable amount of power and responsi- 
bility in the hands of the Dublin administration. 

Although the militia issue had become a political one in the broad sense prior to 
this, it was these attempts at establishing a force governed by statute that made it a 
parliamentary political issue for the first time in Ireland. The results are revealing. 
The defeat of the toleration measures that became attached to the militia initiatives 
clearly shows there was hardly any sympathy for Dissenters in the Irish parliament. 
Whether they declared themselves to be Whigs or Tories, few Irish politicians cared 
to support the Dissenting interest, which was often seen as as much of a threat to the 


Laws and Other Legalities of Ireland, 1689-1850, ed. Michael Brown and Sean Donlan (Farnham, 
2011), pp. 97-116. 

109 Western, English Militia, pp. 1-24 and 52. The relevant Westminster act of 1714 is 1 Geo I, sess 
2,c14. 
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established church as Catholicism. Irish Protestant unity was still some way off, and 
it could not even be catalysed by a Catholic invasion. 

Moreover, the tortured paths through which the militia legislation had to pass to 
enter onto the statute books suggest that there was perhaps a fundamental mistrust 
between some in the Irish legislature and elements of the administration and execu- 
tive. Even when legislation was finally enacted it vested a great deal of control in the 
Dublin Castle regime rather than in local hands. Arming the Irish population, even 
if it was restricted to the small conforming Protestant minority, was a risk that some 
English ministers were not prepared to take. The departure of Ireland from English 
influence was a distant possibility, but still not one that could be dismissed entirely. 

In fact the persistent failure of measures designed to allow for the more effective 
defence of Ireland, and in particular its Protestant interest, may be of special signifi- 
cance. Historians have often seen the period between the Glorious Revolution and 
the establishment of the house of Hanover in Ireland as one marked by Protestant 
insecurity and instability. This has been despite the fact that the country was home 
to a substantial standing army at this time. A force of 12,000 was held on the Irish 
establishment from 1699, with about half this number serving constantly in the 
country.!!° David Hayton has suggested that the proceedings of the 1692 parliament 
demonstrate a residual ‘fear of Jacobite recovery’, and that the political agenda of 
the Irish Commons had at its core a ‘fear of the recrudescence of Jacobitism and 
popery’.!!! Meanwhile James McGuire has argued that in this period ‘no single issue 
was of greater significance in the minds of Irish Protestants than the security of 
their estates’.!!* Ivar McGrath has contended that there remained ‘a belief within 
Irish Protestant circles that their position in Ireland remained insecure, despite the 
Williamite military victory’.!!’ Roy Foster has described the emergent Ascendancy 
class as a people acutely aware of ‘the fundamental insecurity of their political and 
social position’, while Robert Eccleshall sees the Anglican community in this period 
as clearly recognising its status as ‘a beleaguered colonial elite occupying hostile 
territory’.!!4 According to Thomas Doyle this period was marked by an ‘abiding Prot- 
estant fear of a resurgent Jacobite threat’. Eamon O Ciardha has likewise highlighted 
‘contemporary Protestant anxiety’, and Daniel Szechi has suggested Irish Protestants 
experienced ‘a sense of threat that was chronic rather than episodic’.!!° These asser- 
tions might well be true, but fears of the Catholic majority had to be balanced against 


10 Bartlett, ‘The army and society in eighteenth-century Ireland’ in Kings in Conflict: The Revolu- 
tionary War in Ireland and Its Aftermath 1689-1750, ed. W. A. Maguire (Belfast, 1990), pp. 173-82. 
11 Hayton, Ruling Ireland, pp. 44, 45. 

12) McGuire, ‘Irish parliament’, p. 17. 

3 C. I. McGrath, ‘English ministers, Irish politicians and the making of a parliamentary settle- 
ment in Ireland, 1692-5’ in English Historical Review, cxix, No 482 (June 2004), p. 271. 

114 R LE Foster, Modern Ireland, 1600-1972 (London, 1989), p. 176; Robert Eccleshall, ‘The 
political ideas of Anglican Ireland in the 1690s’ in Political Discourse in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth- 
Century Ireland, ed. D. G. Boyce, Robert Eccleshall and Vincent Geoghegan (Basingstoke, 2001), 
p. 63. 

15 Thomas Doyle, Jacobitism, Catholicism and the Irish Protestant elite, 1700-1710’ in 
Eighteenth-Century Ireland, xii, (1997), p. 48; O Ciardha, Ireland and the Jacobite Cause, p. 131; 
Daniel Szechi, 1715: The Great Jacobite Rebellion (New Haven, 2006), p. 28. 
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worries that the Irish constitution would be degraded; and the defence of even rela- 
tively newly-won estates was ultimately forced to take second place to matters of 
finance. Arguably the Irish parliament and the post-revolutionary political classes 
in Ireland were displaying remarkable levels of confidence and fiscal responsibility. 

Having said all this, the issue of the militia was in itself far from controversial. 
There was a possible division on party lines in the fraught atmosphere of the 1709 
parliament, but the more vehement conflicts of 1715/16 were prompted only by the 
association of the militia issue with a possible easing of the sanctions imposed on 
the Presbyterian community. All parties were agreed that a militia was desirable, and 
most concurred that it needed to be an organisation under statutory control. The 
concept of a militia was never in itself contentious. The constitutional implications 
of the force, its structure and its control were, as yet, little discussed. 
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1716-59: Maintenance 


The creation of a statutory militia in Ireland marked out a new phase in the force’s 
development. For the first time the militia had its foundations in law, and not just 
in established practice and precedent. The 1716 act had been passed in the wake 
of a threatened invasion. Earlier attempts to pass such legislation had failed for a 
variety of reasons. For some at least, the final act was a compromise, with Dissenters 
barred from commissioned service. The act’s passage underlines the complexities 
of the legislative system, and the divisions within it. Clashes over the militia had 
taken place on party grounds, and between the upper and lower houses of the Irish 
parliament. English and Irish interests also came to be at odds. However, a force 
controlled by law, and in which the legislature and the executive had their parts to 
play, had been established. The militia would exist in this form, at least on paper, for 
the next sixty years. 

The 1716 act ‘to make the militia of this kingdom more useful’ contained 15 
clauses. These stipulated that all Protestant males between 16 and 60 should be 
listed for possible service, with those failing to appear being fined. Commissions of 
array were to be issued by the Crown when required, while officers were to be nomi- 
nated by the lieutenant governors of each county. Town militias could be called out 
by their officers as necessary. If called out, men were to be paid at a given rate, then 
as regular soldiers after ten days. These monies were to be levied off the county, 
with double rates being imposed on Catholics and those refusing the oath of abjura- 
tion. The latter groups could also see their horses seized for militia use. Militiamen 
committing disciplinary offences were to be fined or imprisoned. A local treasurer 
was to be appointed to account for militia funds and counties were to be broken 
down into ‘militia districts’ for ease of administration. Baggage wagons, if required, 
were to be provided by the commissioners of array and the lieutenant governors. 
Training was to take place on four given days each year in the spring and summer.! 
It was a very simple structure that seemed to impose a limited burden on those 
required to take part. Yet with a statutory militia finally established in Ireland, it 
now became the task of the Protestant population to maintain it. The roles played 
by each member of that community in this venture varied according to their station. 
The perpetuation of the force required that its members be adequately trained and 
equipped, its officers appointed, and the legislation that governed it renewed and 
amended as required. Maintaining the militia thus actually required a considerable 
expenditure of time, energy and money. Not all were made available in equal quanti- 
ties, nor were they always freely given. 


1 2 Geo. I, c.9 (Ire.). 
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While the act of 1716 required that militiamen exercise on four days each year, 
a full general array of the force was clearly to be reserved for emergencies. The 
process was dependent upon the issuing of an order of array by the Crown, after 
which commissioners were to be appointed in each county. Along with the force’s 
officers they were to swear in eligible Protestants for service, establish stores and a 
training schedule, and make returns of numbers of men and arms to Dublin. They 
were then to await further orders.? Relevant emergencies occurred a number of times 
between the passing of the 1716 act and its final lapsing in 1776. The exact dates of 
the arrays are a matter of disagreement between historians, and even seem to have 
caused some confusion amongst contemporaries.’ The lack of indisputable evidence 
to support any scheme of dates is testimony both to the paucity of records pertaining 
to the militia, and the relatively low priority attached to it by the authorities. There 
seems little doubt, though, that the militia was arrayed for the first time under the 
new legislation in 1719. This action had been prompted by fears of a Spanish inva- 
sion, made all the worse by persistent rumours that the forces were to be led by the 
Duke of Ormond, the leading Irish loyalist to the Stuart cause, and a former lord 
lieutenant of Ireland.t The incumbent lord lieutenant, Bolton, issued orders for an 
array in March 1719, and matters seem to have progressed rapidly.> Even after the 
invasion threat was past the militia in some areas still allegedly stayed on the alert. 
By May the militia across Ulster were said to be ‘dayly exercising and ... on strict 
guard against ye insults of our domestic enemies’. In July in County Antrim, 800 
men of the local militia paraded at the town of Broughshane and cut a fine figure in 
their ‘orange coloured cockades and laced hats’. They then agreed to meet again the 
following month to celebrate the anniversary of the coronation of George I.° In the 


2 Orders to officers of the militia in County Londonderry [1745] (PR.O.N.I., Lenox Conyngham 
papers, D/1449/9/8). 

3 Alan Guy has suggested full arrays in 1719 and 1756, with ‘other mobilisations’ in 1739-40 and 
1745; David Miller has listed 1719, 1727, 1745 and 1756 as years of array while S. J. Connolly and 
Sir Henry McAnally have agreed with Guy (Alan Guy, ‘The Irish military establishment, 1660- 
1776 in A Military History of Ireland, ed. Thomas Bartlett and Keith Jeffery (Cambridge, 1996), p. 
216; David Miller, ‘Non-professional soldiery, c1600-1800’ in ibid, p. 314; S. J. Connolly, Religion, 
Law and Power: The Making of Protestant Ireland 1660-1760 (Oxford, 1992), pp. 201-2; Sir Henry 
MacAnally, ‘The militia array of 1756 in Ireland’ in Irish Sword, i, (1949-53), pp. 94-104). David 
Dickson has suggested 1719, 1745 and 1756 (David Dickson, New Foundations: Ireland 1660-1800, 
2nd edn (Dublin, 2000), p. 164) and Stephen Conway has noted arrays in 1745 and 1756 (Stephen 
Conway, War, State and Society in Mid-Eighteenth-Century Britain and Ireland (Oxford, 2006), p. 80). 
For a contemporary suggestion that the only array was in 1745 see Henry Seymour Conway to duke 
of Devonshire, 11 July 1756 (P.R.O.N.I., Chatsworth papers, T/3158/1281/416/26). 

4 Flying Post, 3 Feb. 1719; Pue’s Occurrences, 17-21 Feb. 1719; Dublin Impartial Newsletter, 7 Feb. 
1719; Abp King to Lord Annesley, 7 Feb. 1719 (T.C.D. King letterbooks, MS 750/5/42-3; Jonathan 
Swift to Charles Ford, 14 May 1719 (The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams, 5 
vols (Oxford, 1963-5), ii, 322; Eamonn O Ciardha, Ireland and the Jacobite Cause, 1585-1766: A 
Fatal Attachment (Dublin, 2001), pp. 186-92. 

5 Duke of Bolton to governors of Co Kilkenny, 14 Mar 1719 (N.L.I., Flower papers, MS11480, 
fol. 2). In the event the Spanish landed in Scotland in March and were defeated at Glenshiel on 
10 June 1719. 

6 Rev John Leathes to William Leathes, 2 May 1719 (Suffolk Record Office, Ipswich, De 
Mussenden-Leathes papers, HA 403/1/6/27); Dublin Courant, 26 Aug. 1719. 
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city of Cork the corporation took the opportunity to equip its militia troops with 
standards and banners, and ‘furniture’ for their kettledrums, while in the county the 
militia had made a ‘mighty preparation and bussel’ and by the end of April were 
mounting regular patrols at night.’ In Kilkenny the city mustered 497 militiamen, 
more than 400 of whom had appeared for duty in 1715, commanded by 18 officers.® 
In July the House of Commons ordered that the returns of the array should be laid 
before them. These consisted of detailing the units that had been assembled rather 
than the numbers of men enlisted.’ The result was a list of 42 troops of horse, 370 
companies of hoot, and 392 troops of dragoons. Exactly how many men this consti- 
tuted is uncertain, but a rough estimate suggests around 40,000.!° Unsurprisingly, as 
shown in the table below, this Protestant force probably recruited more than a third 
of its strength in the province of Ulster, while less than an eighth were resident in 
Connacht. It was the Munster county of Cork, however, that returned the largest 
number of militia units: 39 troops of dragoons, 46 companies of foot and one troop 
of horse. 


Table 1: Units returned in 1719 militia array by province 











Ulster Munster Leinster Connacht 
Dragoons 129 110 85 68 
(troops) 
Foot 156 90 95 29 
(companies) 
Horse 12 9 21 Nil 
(troops) 
Total units 297 (37%) 209 (26%) 201 (25%) 97 (12%) 





Source: C.J.1. (2nd series) iii, app. clxiii-clxiv. 


Claims that an array was staged in 1727 are weak, despite the fact that some 
documentation survives relative to militia activity in this year, and a list of militia 
officers published in 1761 claimed that a troop of horse from County Antrim had 
been arrayed then.'! Britain and Ireland had again lurched into war with Spain, 
this time over matters of trade with the Americas and the position of Gibraltar, and 
invasion fears do seem to have recurred. They were coupled with thoughts of mobi- 


7 Richard Caulfield, ed., The Council Book of the Corporation of the City of Cork (Guildford, 1876), 
pp. 403 and 405; Berkeley Taylor to Lord Perceval, Dublin 28 Apr., 14 May 1719 (B.L., Add MSS 
46966 fols 44, 52). 

8 J.G. A. Prim, ‘Documents connected with the city of Kilkenny militia in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries’ in Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries in Ireland, iii, (1855), p. 272. 

9 CJ.1. (2nd series), iii, p.198 and Apps clxiii — clxiv. 

10 Neal Garnham, ‘Ireland’s Protestant militia, 1715-76: a military assessment’ in Irish Sword, xx, 
(1996), p. 132. The array of 1715 conducted before the passing of the 1716 act produced an array of 
37,348 but the contemporary assumption was made that every troop of dragoons or horse consisted 
of 45 men, and each company of foot of 60. These figures applied to 1719 give a total return of 
41,730 (C_J.I., 2nd Series, iii, Appx x). 

A List of Officers in the Several Regiments and Independent Troops and Companies of Militia in 
Ireland (Dublin, 1761), p. 6. 
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lising the militia.!? However, more importantly, the death of George I in June of that 
year, and his replacement as monarch by his namesake son, required that all militia 
commissions, which were held in the name of the king, needed to be replaced. In 
several cases the local commanders seem to have taken advantage of the situation 
to institute reforms in their units.!’ A further flurry of activity, though again well 
short of an official array, occurred in 1739-40. Again this was prompted by conflict 
with Spain, though the War of Jenkins’ Ear became slowly subsumed in the more 
general War of the Austrian Succession that pitched Britain and Ireland against the 
more formidable French and their allies. As usual, rumours of an invasion circulated. 
With regard to the militia, although an Irish peer was happy to call in the Lords for 
‘a good Protestant militia, well armed’, and attempts to secure supplies of weapons 
from England occupied some time in the Commons, in most cases the local authori- 
ties did no more than take stock of the available men and weapons.'4 In the city of 
Galway, for example, the corporation noted that 300 militiamen were available, 
while at Cork guards were mounted in the city.’ Time passed, and with it the threat. 
The situation had become rather different by 1745, however. 

Britain and France officially went to war in 1744. Even before this date, hostili- 
ties had been building and had culminated in the French defeat at Dettingen in 
June 1743. Allied with the Austrians and the Hanoverians, British forces eventu- 
ally found themselves opposing French, Swedish, Bavarian and Prussian armies, as 
well as the Spanish at sea.!° Almost inevitably French involvement augured another 
Jacobite attempt on the British realms of George I]. There was uncertainty where 
this might occur, though suggestions that a landing might take place in Ireland seem 
to have been less frequent than in 1719. In the end Charles Edward Stuart landed 
in Scotland in July 1745, just ten weeks after the defeat of the allied army under the 
Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy. By the end of September the Jacobite Highland 
army had taken Edinburgh, defeated the Hanoverian forces sent to check them at 
Prestonpans, and was marching into England. A week before Christmas a further 


12, © Ciardha, Jacobite Cause, pp.243-5; Abp Boulter to Duke of Newcastle, 19 May 1726 and same 
to Lord Carteret, 19 May 1726 in Letters Written by His Excellency Hugh Boulter DD, Lord Primate 
of All Ireland, to Several Ministers of State in England and Some Others, ed. George Faulkner, 2 vols 
(Dublin, 1769-70, i, pp. 59, 60). 

B See, for example, W. C. Trimble, The History of Enniskillen (Enniskillen, 1921), pp. 692-4; 
Caulfield, ed., Cork Council Book, p. 475; Militia commission of William Flower, 16 Sept. 1727 
(N.L.L, MS 20,237); Robert Day, ‘The commission of the Mayor of Cork as Colonel of the Cork 
City militia, 1727’ in Cork Historical and Archaeological Society Journal, i, (series 2) (1895), pp. 
563-4. For the issuing of new militia commissions on the ascent of the new monarch see notes on 
Irish militia commissions [c1739] (Northumberland R. O., Potter papers, 650/C/24 fol. 48). For the 
necessary issuing of other royal warrants and commissions, unconnected to the militia, see Dublin 
Gazette, 15-19, 19-22, 22-26 Aug. 1727; Dublin Weekly Journal, 2 Sept. 1727. 

14 Speech of Viscount Molesworth on proposals for defence against a Spanish invasion [Mar. 1739] 
in H.M.C., 8th Report, p. 276; Eoin Magennis, The Irish Political System 1740-65: The Golden Age 
of the Undertakers (Dublin, 2000), pp. 32-33. See also below. 

15 James Hardiman, The History of the Town and the County of the Town of Galway, From the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time (Dublin, 1820), p. 176; George Ross to Lord Barrymore, 13 Sept. 1740 in 
H.M.C., 15th Report, app. 7, p. 322. 

16 Reed Browning, The War of the Austrian Succession (Stroud, 1994). 
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victory over government forces came at Penrith. All these events were watched 
eagerly from Ireland. Orders for an Irish militia array had been issued from Dublin 
in late September, and the force’s officers commanded to ‘immediately assemble’.!” 
Prospects seemed poor. The lord lieutenant had suggested the militia had been 
‘absolutely neglected’, the Bishop of Down and Dromore considered ‘our militia as 
nothing’, and the Bishop of Cloyne regarded Munster as having ‘neither arms nor 
militia’. Nevertheless an air of urgency quickly gripped some in the country.!* Even- 
tually the lord lieutenant reckoned the numbers arrayed at 49,000.!° 

The excitement seems to have passed quickly. Nothing came of a proposal by the 
Earl of Harrington as lord lieutenant in 1747 that the militia be arrayed, and the 
following year the lords justices were specifically told to avoid calling out the militia 
in all but the most dire circumstances.”° In fact, it was a decade before action was 
taken again. What would become the Seven Years War was declared in May 1756, 
though fighting had been taking place in North America since the spring of 1754. It 
may well have been this activity that had prompted rumours of an imminent array 
in April 1755.2! Again French forces opposed Britain and her allies, although as a 
consequence of the ‘diplomatic revolution’ other allegiances had shifted.** Commis- 
sions of array were finally issued by the lord lieutenant from March 1756, initially for 
the city and county of Dublin, but then for the entire country.”? In April 1756 the 
commander-in-chief in Ireland received a report suggesting that a French landing 
in Connacht or Munster was likely, and that ‘a body of ten or fifteen thousand of 
the militia of the north ought to have orders to be in readiness’. Press reports then 
consistently suggested that the militia would be used to ‘do duty’ in the stead of 
regular troops being withdrawn to encampments for training.’4 The results of the 
array, given this time as returns of individuals by county, were eventually reported to 
parliament in 1759 and are shown below in Table 2. 


17 Lord lieutenant, to governor of Co. Londonderry, 28 Sept. 1745 and orders to officers of militia 
[Sept?, 1745] (P.R.O.N.I., Lenox-Conyngham Papers D/1449/9/6, 8); Noel Ross and Brendan Hall, 
‘The array of the militia in County Louth in 1745’ in County Louth Archaeological and Historical 
Journal, xxiv, (1999), pp. 391-2. 

18 Earl of Chesterfield to Duke of Newcastle, 2 Sep. 1745 (B. L., Add MS 32705, fol.133); Bp 
John Ryder to John Wilmot, 3 Dec. 1745 (P.R.O.N.1., Wilmot papers, T/3019/706); Rev George 
Berkeley to Jonathan Swift, 16 Mar 1744 (The Works of George Berkeley DD, Late Bishop of Cloyne 
in Ireland, 2 vols (Dublin 1784), i, pp. xcv—xcvi; Robert Ward to Judge Bernard Ward, 10 Nov. 1745 
(John Stevenson, ed., Two Centuries of Life in County Down (Belfast, 1920), pp. 334-335). 

19 Earl of Chesterfield, Dublin to David Mallet, 27 Nov. 1745 (Bonamy Dobree,, ed., The Letters 
of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 6 vols (London, 1932), iii, 705). 

20 Earl of Harrington to Duke of Newcastle, 5 Oct 1747 (T.N.A., SP/63/410/67); Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal, 29 Sep. 1747; Articles for the instructions of the lords justices, 1745 (Northumberland 
R. O., Potter papers, MS 650/C/20, fols 1-3). For a speculative summary of events in 1756 see 
McAnally, ‘Array’, pp. 94-104. 

21 B.N.L., 22 Apr. 1755. 

22K. W. Schweizer, ‘The Seven Years War: a system perspective’ in The Origins of War in Early 
Modern Europe, ed. Jeremy Black (Edinburgh, 1987), pp. 242-60. 

23, B.N.L., 16,19 Mar. 1756; commission of array for Co. Fermanagh, 8 May 1756 (P.R.O.N.L, 
Montgomery papers, D/627/17). 

24 —_ to Earl of Rothes, 15 Apr. 1756 (B.L., Add MS 30196, fol. 12); B.N.L., 6, 20 Apr. 1756. 
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Table 2: Individuals returned in 1756/7 militia array by province”> 








Ulster Munster Leinster Connacht Total 
Individuals 106,295 11,863 26,319 4,290 148,767 
arrayed (72%) (8%) (18%) (3%) 





Source: C.J.I. (2nd series), vi, apps cxcvi-cxcvi. 


By now almost three quarters of the force was recruited in Ulster. The counties of 
Antrim and Down each arrayed more than 20,000 men, while the city of Dublin 
gave the highest return outside Ulster and arrayed in excess of 11,000. The city and 
county of Cork combined could muster only slightly in excess of 6,000. 

However there may well be less to this array than meets the eye. The historian Sir 
Henry McAnnally was highly sceptical that it involved anything more than a head- 
count of the eligible Protestant males. This certainly seems to have been the case in 
parts of Kildare, where lists were taken of Protestant inhabitants and broken down 
by denomination, and the relevant oaths administered. Such returns were probably 
forwarded to Dublin, and it is from these that the numerical returns would have 
been made.*° Some weapons do seem to have been made available to the militia, 
but beyond this there appears to have been little activity.2”7 One pamphleteer was 
inspired by the force’s inadequacies to offer a short five-point plan for improving its 
efficiency, but a plan for the actual use of the militia seems quite literally to have 
come to nothing.’* If nothing else, the return of almost 150,000 men is hard to 
reconcile with the estimated force of 40,000 in 1719 and the lord lieutenant’s calcu- 
lation of 49,000 in 1745. However the 1756 figure does seem to be compatible with 
the best available population estimates for the period.?? Thus the array of 1756 prob- 
ably went less far than any of its predecessors, despite the large numbers returned. 

Prospects of further arrays now became limited. Despite the threat of a French 
invasion in 1759 the chief secretary in London informed the lord lieutenant that 
an array had been discounted as ‘very disgustful to the great people in the north’, 
presumably because of the time and effort it involved. The cabinet had already 
agreed that such a measure would be ‘very hurtful to trade’ and the Lord Deputy 
received the support of the Primate in not arraying the militia.*° A full array was 


25 No figure was returned for Co. Waterford in the province of Munster. 

26 McAnally, ‘Array’, p. 99; Book of the militia of said county [Kildare] array’d April 1746 
(P.R.O.N.I., Aldborough papers, T/3300/13/1/10). This volume also contains details of an array in 
October 1756; Sixteenth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in Ireland (Dublin, 1884), 
p. 6; Herbert Wood, A Guide to the Records Deposited in the Public Record Office of Ireland (Dublin, 
1919), p. 46. 

27 B.N.L., 23 Mar. 1756. The master general of the ordnance suggested only old arms should 
be issued to the militia, and no ammunition (Conway to Devonshire, 11 July 1756 (P.R.O.N.L, 
Chatsworth papers, T/3158/1281/416/26)). 

28 A document headed ‘Plan of militia propos’d to be raised in Ireland [1756/7] is in fact blank 
(B.L., Add MS 30196, fol. 14). 

29. David Dickson, Cormac O Grada and Stuart Daltrey, ‘Hearth tax, household size and Irish 
population change’ in Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Ixxxii, (1982) sect. C, pp. 125-81. 

30 Richard Rigby to Bedford, 19 June 1759 (P.R.O.N.I., Bedford papers, T/2915/1/7/54); Bedford 
to Stone, 22 May 1759 and Stone to Bedford, 28 May 1759 (Lord John Russell, ed., Correspondence 
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indeed a slow and time-consuming business. In Louth in 1745 the commission of 
array for the county was signed on 20 September, the commissioners met five days 
later, arms did not arrive from Dublin for another eight days, and another three 
weeks passed before those enlisted were formed into units. Drills were finally begun 
on 30 October. From commissioning to parade took forty days.3! In 1756 the whole 
process was much more extended, and the country was arrayed county by county 
in a piecemeal process. Although a general array was reported in March, the letter 
from the monarch permitting action did not reportedly arrive in Dublin until 
August. The Down commissioners were then ordered to meet at the county town 
on 22 October. By the beginning of the next month over 24,000 men had been 
sworn, but three constables were still to make returns and the work continued.» In 
Antrim the commissioners met in early October, but did not issue warrants to their 
constables to make returns until late in November, and the array was still going on 
in the following month.*? In Armagh the commissioners had met at the beginning 
of September, but decided not to begin the ‘very tiresome and tedious’ work of the 
array until after the assizes at the end of the month.*# In County Londonderry too 
the process had begun in September, but in Fermanagh an array had apparently 
been ordered in May, even before royal permission had been confirmed.** Even in 
the Protestant heartland of Ulster militia arrays seem to have gone far from quickly 
and smoothly. In areas where the Protestant population was less numerous and more 
widely scattered, the process was probably even more laborious.*° Such factors may 
well have inspired little confidence in the force in the central administration. 

Thus during the first forty years of its existence Ireland’s Protestant militia was 
probably arrayed just three times. The arrays of 1719 and 1745 returned what appear 
to have been formidable forces. That of 1756, however, was a largely administrative 
exercise and the array devolved into what appears to have been effectively no more 
than a census of eligible Protestant males. This pattern seems to suggest a decreasing 
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government confidence in the Irish militia, or at least a declining willingness to 
deploy valuable funds and resources in its maintenance. However, it was not just at 
times of array that the militia met. The act of 1716 specified that the force should 
train on four days each year. One Down proprietor saw this provision as seriously 
limiting its efficiency.*” In fact the evidence suggests that even this limited obligation 
may have been ignored by some, including several officers in Dublin, who objected 
to the ‘great expense and loss of time’ that service entailed.** Given the limited 
powers of the authorities to compel men to serve, an alternative system needed to 
be found. In 1721 the corporation of Londonderry paid out for a barrel of beer that 
had been used to treat the city’s militia the previous summer. This seems to have 
been a familiar ploy to encourage participation in training, so much so that when 
2,000 men turned up for their annual training in Cork in 1745 they were disap- 
pointed to find that no ‘entertainment’ had been arranged, and many were forced to 
borrow against their horses to purchase food and lodging.*® Other incentives were 
offered, such as the gold laced hat put up for the best shot in a County Down militia 
company. Perhaps the most suitable reward however came in May of 1744, when 
Dublin militia Colonel William Aldrich, a former Lord Mayor, a barrack master 
and a man who would be long remembered for his strict Whig principles, oversaw 
the swearing-in of his troop of horse, then treated them all to a visit to the theatre 
to see ‘The Recruiting Officer’.*° The sociability that developed around the militia 
could occasionally be extended beyond the irregular musters and statutory training 
days. On the Egmont estate in north Cork, despite initial apathy, the officers of one 
dragoon troop raised in 1745 saw their reluctant camaraderie converted into regular 
meetings that were still taking place three years later. They came to smack as much 
of the knightly gatherings of King Arthur’s court as they did of any modern military 
combination, with officers adopting spurious coats of arms, and seating themselves 
around a large table for regular social gatherings.*! Although the legal obligation to 
train was limited, those responsible for the maintenance of the force on the ground 
offered treats and rewards to induce men to attend on a regular basis. Moreover, the 
force could be called upon to act on other occasions. 

Arrays and training apart, militiamen were also called together to perform a 
number of tasks that required arms or organisation. The outbreak of war invariably 
saw regular troops withdrawn from the Irish garrison for service in Europe or the 
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colonies. Militiamen then consistently replaced them in the short term.#? Responsi- 
bility for maintaining law and order also occasionally fell to the men of the militia. 
In 1717 a combined force of regular soldiers and ‘the country militia’ was used to 
arrest a number of Tories in County Dublin, and the following year comparable 
operations were undertaken in south Ulster and north Leinster. In 1734 a party of 
militiamen were used in Waterford to escort a number of men accused of attempting 
to enlist in French service to the local gaol. The previous year ‘a select guard’ of local 
Protestants had been used to mount a guard on a Catholic chapel once its doors had 
been nailed up by the regular army.*? When a supposed escape by a number of French 
and Spanish prisoners of war was discovered at Kinsale in 1747 the local militia were 
called out to mount a guard in the town.* It was also frequently argued that the mere 
presence of a Protestant militia deterred potential disloyalty amongst the Catholic 
majority. Writing in 1760, Chief Baron Willes thought the existence of ‘a tolerable 
good militia’, along with the regular garrison, was vital in allowing the Protestants of 
Cork to ‘overpower the papists’.4° The awe-inspiring sight of four militia regiments 
marching through Dublin, more than 300 men parading in Sligo, and 500 men exer- 
cising in Belfast, may help account for the quiet in Ireland in 1745.4° Perhaps closely 
related to such a role the militia also undertook ceremonial duties, attending at civic 
events in the urban centres and parading on national occasions such as the birthdays 
of the royal family. In January 1746 for example the True Blue Company of Cork 
city, a local group of militia volunteers from the merchant community, fired a salute 
on the birthday of the Prince of Wales ‘with such exactness as surprised the specta- 
tors’. The previous year the militia in the city of Derry had ‘behaved [more] like 
soldiers than militia’ in firing a salute on the anniversary of the coronation.” Thus 
as well as being deployed in cases of ‘foreign invasion and domestic rebellion’ as 
stated in the 1716 act, the militia had roles to play as a short-term strategic reserve, 
in maintaining law and order, and in offering a visible local military support to the 
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political regime and the royal house. Such duties were only possible and convincing, 
however, if the force remained adequately equipped. 

Unlike in England, where militiamen were furnished with arms through their 
sponsors, both arms and ammunition were supplied to the Irish militia by central 
government. This seems to have presented real problems, and constant claims were 
made that the force remained under-equipped, despite extensive sums being allo- 
cated by parliament for the purpose. Between 1740 and 1751 more than £86,000 
had been voted by the Irish parliament for providing militia arms. By the summer 
of 1741 loans procured to pay for weapons for the militia accounted for almost a 
third of the national debt.*® At times of need, however, weapons could still be hard 
to find. In 1725 only just more than half of the militia of the city of Galway were 
equipped with firearms. In 1740 the town had 300 ‘effective Protestant inhabitants’ 
but three years later had no available militia weapons at all. In 1745 a senior Irish 
judge remarked that he had every confidence in the country’s militia, though ‘the 
great difficulty will be to procure arms’. Another observer noted the general ‘great 
want of arms’. An agent in Tyrone noted the local Protestant tenants had ‘very few 
fire arms in proportion to their number’. In 1756 Lord Inchiquin’s militia regiment of 
more than 150 dragoons in County Clare had ‘no arms, drums or accoutrements’.*? 
The lack of weapons was the result of various factors. One observer noted in the 
1740s that the game laws that controlled ownership of firearms prevented many 
Protestants legally arming themselves. Another problem was that once government 
weapons were issued militiamen tended to regard them as their own property, and 
disposed of them as they liked. The result was that many militia weapons were ‘lost 
or carried out of the kingdom for America’. In fact, many emigrants allegedly wrote 
back to relatives who intended to migrate, specifically telling them that they should 
bring firearms with them.*° One County Down landlord and militia officer seems to 
have attempted to prevent the embezzlement of weapons by requiring each of his 
men to personally sign receipts for their arms, and to undertake to pay the sum of 
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£1/15/- to replace them if they were lost. He generously included a clause that this 
should not apply if the men were ‘taken by the enemy’.*! The care of arms in the 
hands of the militia also left much to be desired. By 1726 the majority of the arms 
issued to the County Londonderry militia in 1716 were ‘out of order’. Accounts of 
available arms in two Ulster manors in 1745 show that of a total of 108 weapons 
almost three quarters were ‘in bad order’.** In Kinsale the corporation agreed to pay 
two local gunsmiths to maintain the town’s militia weapons in 1721, but within five 
years all were reported as being ‘out of order’.*? From February 1723 Derry corpora- 
tion made regular annual payments of 30s. to an armourer but they did not continue 
the practice beyond 1728.*4 The Dublin parliament attempted to remedy the situa- 
tion through legislation. The act of 1719 that continued the militia act of 1716 also 
modified it to require the officers of the militia to store the weapons and accoutre- 
ments of their men centrally, and to allow money to be levied from the Catholic 
population to provide ‘refreshments’ for men at training.» 

Further actions were taken on the ground to alleviate the situation. Despite the 
claims of some historians that clauses in leases that required Protestant tenants 
to equip themselves for militia service under their landlords were ‘antiquated and 
generally obsolete’ by the 1690s, such provisions were possibly enforced in County 
Cork up to 1719. Elsewhere they may have lingered longer.** In some cases mili- 
tiamen were equipped by their landlords, who generally doubled as their militia 
officers.*” Local authorities also played their part. When the wife of the dean of 
Down and a young Edmund Burke both viewed a parade of the Dublin militia in 
1744 they were equally impressed. They might have been less so had they realised 
that the city’s corporation had been forced to borrow £1,100 at five per cent to equip 
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them.** In other cases members of the militia simply chose to equip themselves as far 
as they could. In Waterford in 1746 one of the town’s companies of foot militia was 
reportedly ‘willing to clothe themselves in uniform’. They were joined by a group of 
forty linen weavers the following year.*? A pamphlet of 1759 rather disingenuously 
claimed that in 1745 ‘every man in Ireland, qualified for it, armed, equipped, and 
arrayed himself’. Local initiative could triumph over the indifference and incom- 
petence of central government, and the ingenuity of some could outweigh the leth- 
argy and corruption of others. 

Overall, however, it seems the militia was under-equipped and poorly trained. 
As a military force it may have made up for these inadequacies by sheer numbers. 
Even ignoring the array of 1756, the counts of around 40,000 men in the earlier 
arrays is impressive. The notional strength of the regular army in Ireland, whose 
soldiers were expected to carry out garrison duties, undertake defence of the coast, 
and provide aid to the civil powers, never exceeded 12,000 men at this time. The 
Jacobite successes of 1745 in Britain were achieved by an army of fewer than 6,000.°! 
While it is true that the militia was spread across the country, had the force been 
arrayed and equipped in time it could have presented a not inconsiderable opposi- 
tion to any invading force. As a deterrent to internal rebellion it may also have had 
its uses. Moreover, it is notable that many observers remarked on the enthusiasm 
with which some men came forward at times of threat. In 1745 one County Down 
militia officer reported that he had never seen ‘men more cheerfully determined to 
risk their lives and fortunes in defence of our king and country’. Another thought 
the threat of a Jacobite landing had inspired ‘a brave spirit in the common people’. In 
Tyrone and Donegal the lack of weapons could not deter the ‘great many hands and 
willing minds’. In county Monaghan the men being sworn in at the array ‘shamed 
us as they took ye oaths their eyes glittering for joy and elation’. In Dublin even the 
boys of the Blue Coat School volunteered their services. The lord lieutenant was 
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impressed by the general ‘zeal and spirit’ of the Protestant population.® In part such 
actions were inspired by fear. The thought that Irish Protestants might ‘expect the 
fate of 1641’ and that many remained in their minds ‘still at the year 1689’ provided 
clear evidence of activity born of extreme apprehension. Yet at the same time the 
confidence of Protestants in their own ability to subdue their domestic enemies and 
to repel a foreign invasion seem to have remained high.® In short, the militia may 
have served as much as a prop to Protestant self-confidence as an effective arm of the 
military. If that is so, its importance should not be underestimated.” 

Ultimately though, whatever its condition or role, the very existence of the statu- 
tory militia depended on the continuation of the legislation that had established it 
and now regulated it. The act of 1716 had only been made effective for two years, so 
renewal was required in the session of 1719. Seven days into the session, on 3 July, 
permission was given for heads of a bill to amend and continue the 1716 act to be 
brought forward. Two weeks later they were introduced by Richard Warburton, who 
had presented the original heads of the 1716 bill. The exact content is unknown, 
but the Journals reveal that the heads were amended while before a committee of 
the whole House, and the returns of the array of that year were considered simul- 
taneously. It seems likely that it was at this stage that the clauses were inserted 
that allowed magistrates to levy money from Catholics to pay for training-day 
‘refreshments’ and that required the force’s officers to store all weapons centrally. 
Regular army officers were also declared not to be liable for militia service. The 
heads were then agreed and forwarded to the privy council. The lord lieutenant saw 
the measure as uncontroversial and suggested it would ‘take up no time nor meet 
with any difficulty’.®? He was absolutely right. In London the privy council made two 
very minor amendments to clarify the wording of the bill regarding the exemption of 
regular officers, and returned the measure to Ireland. The bill then received its first 
reading in the Irish Commons on 2 October 1719, and was given the royal assent 
ten days later. Given the controversies that had surrounded the efforts to establish 
the force under the law, the renewal was remarkably trouble free. This probably 
reflects two factors. In the first place the militia had proved its utility, with the 
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array of 1719 bearing witness to this, so that legislation continuing its existence had 
become highly acceptable. Second, parliament and the administration had managed 
to separate the issue of the militia from other matters that had complicated it in the 
previous parliaments: in particular the militia act was kept quite separate from any 
attempt to increase toleration for Protestant Dissenters. 

When parliament opened in 1719 the British Whig administration had committed 
itself to supporting greater toleration for Irish Dissenters, and in particular seeking 
a repeal of the test act. This idea was partly ideologically driven, as greater reli- 
gious toleration and the promotion of Protestant solidarity were central tenets of 
English Whiggery. However, party political reasons also played their part, as the 
Whig leaders sought to court the support of Scottish Presbyterians and also hoped to 
gather in some of their own more radical wing.” The Irish Presbyterian community 
was already optimistic concerning the prospects of the repeal of the sacramental test. 
The General Synod seems to have engaged in lobbying the London administration 
the previous year, and in March 1719 the grand jury of County Antrim had issued 
an address to the monarch to coincide with the invasion scare and the array, noting 
it was ‘a misfortune to many of your Protestant subjects that by legal disabilities their 
capacity of serving your Majesty is not equal to their zeal for your service’.”” The 
bishop of Derry foresaw the issue of toleration as prompting some ‘warm debates’ 
and, although he did not particularly object to Presbyterians serving as militia 
officers, he was more worried about the effect a repeal of the test might have on the 
composition of Ulster’s urban corporations. The Bishop of Meath agreed, as least 
as far as the possible political repercussions were concerned.”! In the event the lord 
lieutenant was quickly advised by the leading figures in the Irish parliament that 
a straightforward repeal of the test was impossible and, if an attempt were to be 
made to force one through the Commons, it would lead to the loss of all the other 
measures proposed for the session, including the vital financial legislation.” The 
result was that the administration oversaw the introduction of the heads of a broad 
toleration bill ‘for rendering the Protestant Dissenters more useful and capable of 
supporting the Protestant interest in this kingdom’. Fronted by Sir Ralph Gore, a 
loyal supporter of the administration, it merely prompted a fierce and unified opposi- 
tion, and the introduction of the heads of a much more limited bill ‘for exempting 
the Protestant Dissenters of this kingdom from certain penalties’. The former, which 
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seems to have included provisions allowing Presbyterians to hold militia commis- 
sions, did not proceed while the latter, which did no more than exempt Dissenters 
from various small penalties, and allow them to hold minor parish offices, did.” All 
this occurred between permission being given for the militia heads to be introduced, 
and their actually being presented. As much by luck as by judgement the renewal 
of the militia law had avoided becoming again embroiled with considerations of 
toleration for Dissenters.’* As a consequence its passage through parliament was a 
simple affair. 

As the prospects of complete toleration slipped off of the Irish political agenda, 
militia legislation lost any chance of being seen as in any way objectionable or 
controversial. Clauses in general acts in 1721, 1723, 1729 and 1737 continued the 
legislation through to 1745.7 At the same time an irregular series of Indemnity 
Acts allowed those non-conformists who had taken militia commissions, or other 
offices for which they had not qualified, to escape prosecution.” In the background 
the debate continued over the utility and advisability of allowing Presbyterians to 
serve as militia officers.”’? The untroubled passage of militia and much other legisla- 
tion through the Irish parliament was facilitated by the emergence of a system of 
‘undertakers’ who oversaw much parliamentary business. The Hanoverian accession 
witnessed the collapse of the Tory party in Ireland. Whiggery consequently domi- 
nated, with parliamentary factions emerging around family, regional and sectional 
interests. In order to aid the smooth running of the Commons, and in particular to 
guarantee the passage of money bills, a system emerged by which a leading figure in 
the Commons undertook to oversee the business of the House on behalf of the lord 
lieutenant. In exchange he received a voice in government and, more importantly, 
access to government patronage. It was the latter, along with his personal connex- 
ions, that then allowed the chief undertaker to muster support in the House.’ 
Initially this role fell to William Conolly, who was replaced on his death in 1729 by 
Sir Ralph Gore. Henry Boyle, later earl of Shannon, acted as principal undertaker 
from 1733 until his elevation to the peerage in 1756, by which time a rival faction 
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under John Ponsonby had assumed prominence. The ‘undertaker’ system allowed 
the Irish parliament to be held in a fine equilibrium. For the most part the legisla- 
ture functioned and the administration, headed by an English lord lieutenant who 
was rarely resident and who had limited Irish connexions, achieved its goals. At the 
same time most of the personal and political demands of the members were met. 
Chaos was avoided and business done. 

Against this background parliament retained some interest in the militia. In 
December 1735, during a period of apparently heightened Protestant concern 
regarding the condition of the nation, the House of Lords established a committee 
under Lord Tullamore ‘to enquire into the state and condition of the militia’, 
though it never seems to have reported.” Four years later the Commons followed 
suit. Headed by Sir Thomas Prendergast, member for Clonmel, and Major Michael 
O’Brien Dilkes, a professional soldier and the half-brother of the Speaker Henry 
Boyle, it reported in March 1740, calling for 20,000 ‘firelocks’ to be provided for the 
force, with a quarter of them to be made in Ireland. The funds to cover this, totalling 
no more than £35,262.10s, were proposed to be borrowed at four per cent interest. 
The resultant resolutions caused two divisions. The first was on whether the request 
for the arms should be reworded to make it more assertive. It failed by a majority 
of 30. The second was an attempt to pay for the weapons through the imposition 
of a poll tax rather than through a vote of credit. This was lost by more than 40 
votes.®° The basis of the divisions here, and indeed the origins of the motions them- 
selves, had much less to do with the militia itself than the internal politics of the 
Irish parliament. Although no division lists exist, the identities of the tellers suggest 
division along the lines of ‘Court’ members who supported the administration, and 
‘Country’ members who largely sat in opposition to it.8! The politics of the militia 
had become a convenient conduit through which opposition members could attack 
the administration. 

Whatever its exact origin, the resultant search for arms and contractors devel- 
oped into something of a farce. The lord lieutenant was quickly informed that no 
weapons were available from the royal armouries at the Tower of London, and it 
was eventually proposed to buy 10,000 weapons from manufacturers at Liége. After 
a year, however, no weapons seem to have actually arrived in Ireland. By the begin- 
ning of 1742 arms were being sought from the King’s Hanoverian dominions, with 
the caveat that they would cost considerably more than those sourced from else- 
where.*? The Commons had already requested from the lord lieutenant a report 


9% LJ.L., iii, p. 319. In March 1740 however the Lords made four resolutions regarding the 
defence of the country, including one that the provision of arms and ammunition for the militia 
was ‘absolutely necessary for the defence of this kingdom’ (see L.J.I., iii, p. 481). 
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of the number and condition of whatever weapons had been acquired. Somewhat 
disingenuously the master of the ordnance replied that 5,000 firelocks had been 
brought from London, and 3,700 weapons had been imported from the continent. 
Though many of the latter were of a very inferior quality, he suggested that all but a 
few bayonets were ‘good and serviceable arms’.*? A few days later a further motion 
was proposed to request an account of what proportion of the funds voted for militia 
arms in 1740 had been spent. The motion was defeated by a majority of just five, 
with the House dividing again between those who largely supported the adminis- 
tration and those who sought to benefit from embarrassing it.*4 Sir Richard Cox, 
who as a prominent Patriot was admittedly a far from neutral observer, dismissed 
the whole affair as a remarkable incidence of ‘jobbery’, through the granting of the 
money at interest, the provision of inferior arms, and the taking of substantial fees 
for acquiring and shipping the weapons.*®° The militia issue in Ireland was far from 
controversial in itself. The existence of the force was unquestioned, as was its broad 
structure as established in 1716. However, it had become an issue from which some 
members of parliament sought to wring personal advantage, and which could be 
used for factional purposes. It had also become tinged with a certain level of patri- 
otism. The demand that a proportion of militia weapons were to be made in Ireland, 
and the less successful attempts to create the impression that the Dublin Castle 
administration was seeking to undermine the force, allowed opportunist members 
to pose in patriotic garb as defenders of the Protestant and Irish interests. An Irish 
militia issue was just beginning to emerge. Support for aspects of the militia were 
becoming Patriot prerogatives and the administration was being cast as opposing the 
force. Sides were being drawn, though they remained imprecise. 

By 1745 the militia act once again required renewal. By the time the session of 
that year opened, as already mentioned, a Jacobite force with French backing had 
landed in Scotland, won a series of military victories and advanced as far south as 
the English midlands. On the third day of the session leave was given to bring in 
the heads of a bill to ‘explain, amend and continue’ the 1716 act. The responsibility 
was delegated to a group of four members that included two professional soldiers 
and which seems to have been split between Court and Country interests. At the 
same time unanimous resolutions were passed, as during the crisis of 1716, offering 
indemnity to those Dissenters who had taken militia commissions or commissions 
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of array, and condemning anyone who attempted to prosecute them as an enemy 
to ‘the Protestant interest, and a friend to the Pretender’.** Progress seems to have 
been slow, but a measure of urgency was injected into the proceedings when the 
House resolved, towards the end of the month, to present a resolution to the lord 
lieutenant that the provision of 30,000 muskets and 10,000 broadswords for the 
militia was ‘proper and necessary’. However even this initiative had to wait for 
another two weeks before a further resolution was passed granting funds for the 
purchase.’ Despite the fact that Thomas Tenison, a lawyer and a loyal supporter of 
the administration, was added to the committee overseeing the introduction of the 
militia heads, activity seems to have been minimal. In fact the numbers from the 
array called in September began to be presented to parliament before any action was 
taken, and then another committee was formed to ‘inquire into the state and condi- 
tion of the militia’. As more array returns were made these were referred to the new 
committee.** Within three days Colonel Owen Wynne finally presented the militia 
heads to the Commons. Ten days afterwards, however, the heads were withdrawn, 
and leave was simultaneously granted for a new committee to draw up new heads 
to ‘continue and amend’ the existing act. The new committee was again headed by 
Wynne, but now dominated by men in alliance with the administration.*? The new 
heads were presented by Wynne on the 31 January 1746, and amended twice before 
being forwarded to the lord lieutenant ten days later. They were then considered by 
a committee of the privy council in London on 11 March 1746, and two very minor 
amendments were made.” Returning to the Irish parliament they received the royal 
assent exactly a month later.?! 

This rather tortuous progress through the legislative system is difficult to untangle. 
No details of the original heads proposed by Wynne have survived and the whole 
episode seems to have generated no great comment. The eventual act of 1746 modi- 
fied that of 1716 only in that it allowed for training obligations to be extended, 
and for grand juries to establish armouries for the weapons in their care and to hire 
armourers to look after the weapons the government issued to them. The duties of 
monitoring the weapons and providing guards over them were also delegated to 
the juries. The new clauses were permissive rather than compulsive and may well 
have had their origins with Wynne who, from May 1745, had paid out considerable 
amounts of his own money to clean and repair the arms of his own militia troop in 
Sligo.%? Perhaps the most likely explanation for the withdrawal of the original heads 
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is that they were attempting some greater reform of the militia system. If this was so, 
no details of the proposals appear to have survived. 

Whatever the background, the act of 1745 was renewed in 1749 for four years. 
However the legislation lapsed in 1753. This was due solely to the unexpected 
proroguing of parliament, and nothing should be read into this regarding militia 
policy or ideology. A dispute had arisen between the Irish Commons and the execu- 
tive over the purposes to which a surplus in the Irish exchequer should be put. While 
the lord lieutenant and his supporters wanted the money used to pay off part of the 
national debt, various factions in the Commons wished to see it spent on certain 
projects within Ireland. The system of ‘undertaking’ proved fallible, and the session 
collapsed in acrimony. Underlying the conflict was a series of political rivalries, not 
least those between the Speaker, Henry Boyle, on the one side and his rivals in the 
Ponsonby family, backed by the Primate Archbishop Stone, on the other.?? The 
result of the prorogation was that ‘many public and private bills, of much conse- 
quence to this kingdom’ were lost. Among them was an intended militia act.” 

By the opening of the parliamentary session of 1755 the militia laws were there- 
fore still in need of renewal though the force had apparently continued in existence 
under its own momentum.” In his speech the lord lieutenant avoided the subject 
of the militia directly, but he reminded the assembled Houses that the ‘critical state 
of affairs abroad’ demanded ‘a more than ordinary attention for the defence and 
security of this kingdom’. The response stressed the willingness of the parliament to 
exert ‘the utmost vigour, in support and defence of the honour and dignity’ of the 
Crown.°* In fact the Commons now decided to bring their attention to bear on the 
country’s defences, and the militia came in for particular notice. Towards the end 
of January 1756 the Commons agreed to take into consideration ‘the state of the 
militia and the laws relating thereto, and how the same may be made more effec- 
tual’. Although this matter was subsequently allowed to lapse, this was not before 
a call was made for an account to be presented of the monies spent on militia arms 
since March 1735. It showed expenditure of over £85,000, but further action was 
deferred.®” In the end a new militia act was not forthcoming, and instead a clause 
was inserted in a general bill to re-establish the previous acts. However, parlia- 
ment’s interest in the militia issue had been reawakened, and perhaps with less of 
any eye to the purely political than had previously been the case. 

Two reasons lay behind this change. First, war with France and her allies had led 
to fears of a possible invasion. And, as if home-grown fears were not enough, the 
men of Ulster were reminded by a Virginian clergyman of the need to protect their 
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lives, properties and consciences from ‘priests, friars and hungry Gallic slaves’. 
Second, militia reform had emerged in England as an important element of the 
national defence plan. A new militia bill was introduced at Westminster in January 
1756, passing the Commons in May, before falling in the Lords. The following year 
a militia act was finally passed for England and Wales, with enrolments beginning 
in late 1757 and weapons being issued and training undertaken from the summer of 
1758.!° All these events, as well as the political debates that had led to the passing 
of the acts, had been watched closely in Ireland.!~ Popular calls for militia reform 
remained very limited in Ireland, but parliamentary interest was developing.!” 

The eventual repercussions in the Irish parliament were twofold. Driven by the 
needs of war, and perhaps inspired by the militia array of 1756, legislation was finally 
introduced to allow Protestant Dissenters to hold militia commissions and commis- 
sions of array. Leave was given for the heads of the bill to be introduced in the 
Commons by Hercules Langford Rowley on 10 February 1756. The measure passed 
rapidly through all the departments of the legislature, despite some ineffective oppo- 
sition from the bishops in the Lords. It received the royal assent on 8 May.!® Forty 
years after the militia had been established in law Ireland’s Presbyterians could now 
play a full part in it. This was in part an indication of shifting elite attitudes to the 
Presbyterian minority, and an acknowledgement of the possible emergence of a more 
inclusive ‘Protestant interest’, but it was also a marker of the increasing pressure that 
the conflict with France and her allies was having on Hanoverian resources. Military 
mobilisation was occurring on a level never before experienced, and unusual and 
unused resources now needed to be tapped. Second, what appears to have been the 
first attempt at a thorough reform of the Irish militia was undertaken in 1759. In 
December of that year the heads of a bill ‘for the better ordering of the militia forces 
in the several counties of this kingdom’ were introduced in the Irish Commons. 
Their exact content is unknown but it seems likely they were similar to the meas- 
ures introduced in England over the previous three years. Militia reform, which 
effectively established the English and Welsh militias as alternative standing armies, 
had been necessitated by fears of invasion, the failures of the navy and the depletion 
of the home garrisons by the necessities of imperial defence. The needs of English 
home defence had required fundamental change in the country’s militia structures. 
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This attempt to introduce ‘a well-regulated militia’ was hailed in the Dublin press 
as a fine display of ‘Patriot zeal’.!° Strangely, given the circumstances, this initiative 
would come to nothing, but it would mark a new departure in the history of the 
militia! 

Politically the Irish militia was of limited importance. No faction questioned 
the need for its existence. Debates about expenditure on the force did allow some 
political points scoring, but the militia concept seems not to have contributed to 
any Irish political ideology in a major way prior to the 1750s. As that decade closed, 
however, for the first time the issue of the militia came to be openly identified with 
the politics of Irish Patriotism. 

If change was on the cards for the structure of the militia, and it was shifting the 
way it was perceived politically by the middle of the eighteenth century, historians 
at least have been eager to identify one core value within the force that remained a 
constant. The militia, in Ireland as elsewhere, was about much more than defence. 
Service in the militia has more than once been seen as a mark of the ‘active citizen- 
ship’ that typified the manifestations of Protestant Patriotism that became more 
voluble as the eighteenth century progressed. By preparing to defend the institutions 
of their government and the existing constitution from encroachment and assault, 
militiamen marked themselves out as supporters of, but also integral elements 
within, the emergent state.!° For Toby Barnard the militia was one among a series 
of bodies and institutions that allowed men to play a part in ‘the business of running 
Protestant Ireland’ and ‘groomed for citizenship’ those who were to be admitted to 
the national polity.! Militia service demonstrated the readiness of Irish Protestants 
‘to act as true citizens’. It marked out those who truly enjoyed ‘the privileges of 
citizenship’, in particular distinguishing them from ‘their disenfranchised Catholic 
neighbours’.!°8 S. J. Connolly has described Irish militia service as ‘in many ways a 
perfect expression of vertical social bonds’ as men were arrayed and served under 
their landlords and social superiors.! David Miller concurs, seeing service in the 
militia as combining ‘personalistic ties of deference to traditional leaders’ with a 
clear demonstration of ‘the individual participant’s claim to membership in the 
polity’. For Stephen Conway the Irish militia of this period formed simply ‘a true 
cross-section of Protestant society’.!!° 
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It is relatively easy to cite examples of relationships of patronage and clientage 
being played out through the medium of the militia. Militia entertainments and 
sociability underlined these. More fundamentally the militia simply developed as 
another facet of the established social order. In 1746 Lord Perceval was reported as 
leading a troop of militia cavalry in Cork, composed largely of his tenants. In the 
same year the Honourable Charles O’Neill of Randalstown formed an independent 
company of foot from more than a hundred of his tenants. Meanwhile in County 
Londonderry a regiment of militia dragoons met at Limavady and went through 
their drills before retiring to be entertained by their colonel and drinking toasts to 
the royal family, the lord lieutenant, the regiment’s officers and ‘the glorious memory 
of Kling] William’.!!! Militia service was not always the simple display of loyalty, 
solidarity and social cohesion that has been suggested, however, and matters related 
to the force could often prove as divisive as they could be demonstrative of unity. 
Despite his apparent success in rallying his tenantry in 1746, in 1740 Lord Perceval 
saw two of his agents decline to accept militia commissions on the grounds that 
others might ‘take it amiss thinking themselves slighted’. A similar situation devel- 
oped on the Earl of Abercorn’s estate in County Tyrone by 1746.!"2 Two years earlier 
a County Down militia captain who baulked at paying the cost of an entertainment 
for his men had almost seen them mount a petition to serve under another officer. In 
Dublin the efficiency of the militia was potentially threatened by political faction- 
alism.!!3 In County Leitrim in 1747 the militia was allegedly mobilised as part of a 
factional dispute over the appointment of overseers of the roads in a local vestry.!"4 
In May 1756 the Belfast News-Letter published an article announcing that ‘above 
one hundred of the principal inhabitants of the town’ of Antrim had approached 
Thomas Thompson of nearby Greenmount and pledged to serve under him in his 
‘Volunteer company’. Within days a rebuttal appeared noting that ‘the said principal 
inhabitants take it very unkind’ that such aspersions had been cast, and that they 
were in fact pledged to serve in Viscount Massereene’s Independent Company.!!° 
The emergence of such ‘volunteer’ or ‘independent’ associations often occurred 
outside of the official militia structures, though they were usually fairly quickly given 
retrospective recognition by the issuing of royal commissions to authorise their 
officers to command. However, the Earl of Chesterfield discouraged these during his 
lieutenancy, noting the ‘ill consequences’ that often accompanied them. If nothing 
else it became extremely difficult to account for the ‘pretensions to preceding and 
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command’ of would-be militia officers.!!6 Militia commissions became much sought- 
after by the Protestant gentry, to the amusement of English visitors, who saw the 
use of militia ranks ‘joined to their gentility’ as faintly ridiculous. Desired rather for 
the grandeur the ranks implied than for the military responsibilities they conferred, 
militia commissions also became essentially hereditary, with sons stepping into the 
commands of their late fathers. As well as lending little military efficiency to the 
force, this situation meant that commissions became part of the system of govern- 
ment patronage, and conflict over positions could result.!!7 Moreover there was the 
occasional incidence of suspicion of the militia’s intentions in some circles. In 1739 
it was alleged that a crowd that celebrated the Pretender’s birthday in the County 
Londonderry town of Magherafelt included several men who held militia commis- 
sions. Later there would be a suggestion that their militia training had enabled Prot- 
estant agrarian protestors to organise themselves in Ulster.!!® 

More importantly the institution of the militia was perhaps as significant for 
those it excluded as those whom it welcomed into the Irish polity. The admission of 
Dissenters to the force’s commissioned ranks was a belated show of Protestant unity, 
and the earlier resentment amongst Presbyterians at their exclusion was occasionally 
palpable. As tensions mounted in 1745 William Henry, a Church of Ireland cler- 
gyman who was less than sympathetic to the Presbyterian interest, felt compelled to 
call for all Irish Protestants, no matter their denomination, ‘cheerfully to array under 
the proper officers’.!!° Such hypocrisy incensed some. James Moody, a Presbyterian 
minister at Newry, was forced to admit that it was ‘not a proper time to complain of 
the sacramental test’ and called upon his flock to act ‘if it be needful’. With victory 
won he subsequently praised their ‘noble spirit of loyalty and of manly liberty’ and 
noted their willingness ‘to venture their lives, in defiance of his Majesty’s just and 
mild government’.!”° In Belfast, following the peace of 1749 another Presbyterian 
minister scathingly noted that ‘when there are public ends to serve which require our 
assistance, the penal law is superseded as long as the necessity of our service contin- 
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ues’.!?! Presbyterians undoubtedly served in the militia, and the various indemnity 
acts were passed to prevent their prosecution if they contravened the test act, but 
there seem to have been real efforts to ensure they were not granted commissions. !”* 
If their involvement with the militia did truly define their relationship with the 
state, it was an awkward and ill-managed one. Dissenters were to be tolerated in 
times of distress, and their help sought in countering a common Catholic enemy, 
but their position prior to 1756 was always to be inferior. They did, however, fare far 
better than the Catholic population who, by law, were to pay for the festivities of the 
force, and could be required to supply it with mounts. They might even effectively 
find themselves coerced and intimidated into equipping the force.' But they were 
totally excluded from entering the service. Their position with respect to the state 
was very much outside it. 

By the end of the 1750s Ireland’s statutory militia had existed for over 40 years. 
As a military force it certainly had many faults. It was poorly trained and armed, it 
was arrayed irregularly, and could be riven by factional disputes. However, it was a 
large force, was readily available and may have been well motivated. From 1756 it 
may well have served as an instrument for promoting some level of Protestant unity. 
Despite its failings, if the force was intended as a counterbalance to the Catholic 
majority, it was probably fit for that purpose. By 1716 penal laws had already been 
imposed that prevented Catholics bearing arms or owning horses of military value. 
The supposed exclusion of regular Catholic clergy from the country, the transfer of 
the majority of Irish land from Catholic to Protestant ownership and the migration 
to continental Europe of many of the former martial classes denuded the remaining 
population of clerical, economic and military leadership.'*4 As a political entity the 
militia seems to have enjoyed near-universal support in the Irish parliament. Oppor- 
tunists could use the militia issue to snipe at the administration, but in itself militia 
legislation was far from controversial. Having said that, the passage of the various 
acts through parliament do demonstrate something of the workings of the Irish legis- 
lative system and the ideas predominating there. Writing in 1745, while serving as 
lord lieutenant, the earl of Chesterfield suggested that in Ireland ‘there are no partys 
of Whiggs and Torys, no form’d opposition’. Instead he was faced by a number of 
factions, each manoeuvring for personal and political advantage.'” To a large extent 
he was right, but moulded with the ambition of individuals were certain principles. 
The emergence of a Protestant ‘Patriot’ interest can be charted back beyond the 
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Glorious Revolution, but it was in the subsequent years that it came to take on a 
more solid form. Resentment at the interference of English interests in the legisla- 
ture, Church and administrative structures of Ireland led to calls for the country to 
be governed by its own laws, and through its own institutions. The rightful control of 
these lay with those who were loyal to the Irish Crown, and whose own landed and 
family interests lay within the realm. These were the Anglican Protestant elite.!*° 
The institution of the militia, in which the Anglican elite formed the leadership and 
which was controlled by their legislature, should therefore from its very beginning 
have provided a great buttress to the Patriot interest. Yet both inside parliament and 
out, the militia actually offered fertile ground for the cultivation of factional divi- 
sions based on family connexions and the striving for fiscal profit. Not until the late 
1750s was the militia apparently consistently associated with political Patriotism. 
As far as broad political motivations are concerned, it therefore seems pragmatism 
was for a long time triumphant over principles. 

The relatively uncontroversial nature of the militia must have meant that to 
some extent it was a surprise that moves to reform the force failed in 1759. It would 
perhaps have been all the more surprising if those involved had known that the Irish 
militia was about to experience its only ever encounter with a foreign enemy. 
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On 21 February 1760 the French privateer, surgeon and smuggler Francois Thurot 
anchored his squadron of three small ships off the County Antrim coast at Kilroot, 
just north of the town of Carrickfergus.! His journey to this point had begun in early 
October the previous year when he had left Dunkirk with a force of five ships and 
more than a thousand troops. Evading the Royal Navy blockade, he had sailed north 
to Gothenburg and taken on supplies. From here he had travelled to Bergen, before 
heading to the Faroe Islands. Four days’ sailing then placed the small fleet off the 
northern coast of Ireland. Adverse weather prevented an intended landing at Malin 
and a proposed attack on the city of Derry. Running low on supplies, the French 
were forced to sail for Scotland, mooring off the island of Islay on 16 February 1760. 
It was from here that the now depleted force headed once again for Ireland by way 
of the North Channel, coming to rest off Kilroot. 

Originally the mission of Thurot, and the troops his ships carried, had been to 
attack some point in Ireland with the intention of creating a diversion from a large- 
scale invasion of England. However, the defeat of the proposed invasion force at 
Quiberon Bay in November 1759, and the loss of two of Thurot’s ships and a quarter 
of his troops relatively early in the voyage, effectively transformed an organised mili- 
tary expedition into a privateering adventure. To complicate matters further, a series 
of disputes had broken out between Thurot and the military officers aboard his ships, 
and even the crew of Thurot’s own vessel, the Maréchal de Belle-Isle, were close to 
mutiny. It was therefore probably with the twin aims of both striking a blow for the 
French empire and turning a profit from their labours, that a landing in Antrim was 
agreed. 

The six hundred or so French troops who remained fit for service landed by boat 
at Kilroot, led by their commander, Brigadier Flobert. They quickly encountered 
a small party of Strode’s regiment, who had been despatched from the garrison 
at Carrickfergus. Shots were exchanged and the British retired. The French then 
advanced on Carrickfergus. Here the garrison, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Jennings, consisted of no more than 200 men who were primarily new and 
untrained recruits. Realising he could not hold the town itself, Jennings withdrew 
his men to the castle, first taking care to despatch the French prisoners of war held 
there to Belfast under a militia guard. Brief hostilities ensued, during which Flobert 
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was wounded in the leg and several of his troops were killed. Short of ammunition 
and with no real possibility of relief, Jennings quickly made terms and surrendered 
the castle. The day was over and the French were in control of Carrickfergus. The 
following day Flobert rejected a proposal to march on Belfast, a far richer and more 
attractive prize than Carrickfergus, opting instead to demand provisions from the 
town to prepare for re-embarkation. Despite the general compliance of the popula- 
tions of both Belfast and Carrickfergus, delays ensued. In the end it seems that only 
the threat that Carrickfergus would be razed to the ground prompted action, and 
after three days of waiting a wagon of salted beef arrived from Belfast. Six days after 
they had landed and with little to show for their efforts, the French departed. They 
left behind them a dozen wounded, including Brigadier Flobert, and took with them 
four hostages, including the mayor of Carrickfergus. By 28 February three Royal 
Navy vessels had located Thurot’s battered frigates and an engagement ensued off 
the Isle of Man. The French vessels eventually struck their colours. The French had 
reportedly lost over two hundred men, including Thurot. The British losses probably 
did not reach double figures. 

The very limited role of the militia at Carrickfergus has, not surprisingly, drawn 
little comment from historians. More than a century ago Froude characteristically 
saw the apparent failure of the local forces to prevent Thurot’s landing and the 
subsequent surrender of Carrickfergus as indicating that ‘Protestantism had spent 
its force’ in Ireland, and that ‘public spirit, pride in the glorious empire of which 
they were permitted to be a part, had no longer an existence in the minds of the 
Irish colonists’. Lecky, who chose to end the first volume of his History of Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century with an account of events at Carrickfergus, more soberly 
remarked on ‘the large body of volunteers’ who assembled at Belfast. More recently 
Stephen Conway noted the militia’s ‘poorly equipped state’.’ Alan Guy has also 
noted their lack of equipment, while Keith Jeffery and Thomas Bartlett have 
stressed the speed with which these ‘local levies’ appeared.* Less sympathetically, 
Toby Barnard has suggested that in response to Thurot’s landing ‘the shambling local 
militia left the invaders unchecked and its own reputation at a new low’. Certainly 
there are signs that the militia that assembled at Belfast were under-equipped and 
less than competent. Of forty-two volunteers who arrived in Belfast from Brough- 
shane, nine were armed with ‘scythes fixed on poles’.° One would-be defender of the 
town apparently had his weapon stolen from a Belfast inn, while another managed 
to leave his behind in Lord Donegall’s office. Both were luckier than James Gorman, 
a Lurgan militiaman who died in March 1760 as a result of a wound he received from 
the accidental discharge of a musket in the town, as his unit awaited the French.’ 
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However Barnard’s assessment is excessively harsh and ignores the intended roles 
of a militia. Irregular troops could not be expected to stand against regular soldiers 
in an open field of battle. Rather the militia were intended to provide support for 
garrison troops, to harry the enemy if they could, and to offer a deterrent to enemy 
action by their mere presence. This was exactly what had happened in London in 
1642, when the London-trained bands turned out at Turnham Green to prevent a 
royalist march on London. It was the deployment of the militia in the English west 
country in 1685 that compelled the duke of Monmouth’s invasion force to march 
in ever-decreasing circles before their defeat by regular troops at Sedgemoor.’ Argu- 
ably the militamen who assembled at Carrickfergus and Belfast performed all their 
expected tasks. When it became clear to Colonel Jennings that the landing was a 
French incursion he quickly arranged for the removal of a hundred or so French 
prisoners from Carrickfergus castle and their passage to Belfast. They were moved 
under a militia escort, allowing Jennings to use all his small regular force for the 
defence of Carrickfergus.? The use by the French of their hussars to reconnoitre 
the road to Belfast was countered by a sizable, if largely inept, band of mounted 
volunteers from the town. As the militia of Ulster mobilised, whether it was armed 
or not, it converged on Belfast, dug earthworks, and prepared to defend the town. 
Such actions, or perhaps at least the knowledge that they might be occurring, played 
a crucial role in deterring a French march on Belfast and perhaps the sacking of 
Carrickfergus itself.!° On hearing of the French landing the lord lieutenant had 
informed the British government that Belfast ‘must inevitably fall’ and contributions 
were likely to be levied by Thurot from across County Down.!! However, Belfast 
was not taken. Arguably the militia had actually been a military success. They had 
impeded the French advance and deterred any assault on Belfast. Moreover, the 
rapidity and enthusiasm with which the militia assembled at Belfast led to a round 
of Protestant self-congratulation. A correspondent to one Dublin paper reported the 
‘disinterested and loyal behaviour of the worthy and brave’ Lurgan militia.!* There 
was a great deal of truth in these assertions. Major General Strode’s initial commu- 
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niqué to the lord lieutenant had noted that within twenty-four hours of Thurot’s 
landing ‘five or six hundred of the country militia’ had rallied at Belfast for the 
defence of the town. His next concluded with the observation that any inaccura- 
cies in his adjutant’s report may have been due to the fact that he had ‘been often 
interrupted by numbers of gentlemen of the militia, who were crowding perpetually 
into the room to receive orders’.!> Perhaps more importantly, the militia’s largely 
bloodless defence of Belfast quickly became a useful and enduring reference point 
for those wishing to demonstrate the loyalty, belligerence, and military zeal of the 
Ulster Protestant community.'4 In 1762 a County Antrim correspondent claimed 
that within three days of Thurot’s landing 5,000 Protestants had ‘appeared in arms, 
marched forward and offered him battle’. They had displayed ‘remarkable spirit 
and resolution’. By 1778 the number of ‘loyalists’ had risen to 15,000.15 However 
Thurot’s landing had wider repercussions than simply allowing the militia to demon- 
strate, somewhat imperfectly, its utility. A military text book noted that Ulster was 
‘far from being terrified’ by the landing, and a song allegedly composed by an Irish- 
woman noted ‘Our militia would show, no wooden shoe’d foe’, could succeed in 
Ireland.!° The event continued to inspire pride amongst some in Ireland, not shame. 
Lord Charlemont recalled in the 1780s the ‘singular and formidable’ force that had 
assembled, and suggested it showed ‘the peculiar aptness of Irishmen for military 
service’.!” A later pamphleteer thought nothing could ‘set the consternation of the 
Irish, together with their bravery in a clearer point of view’ than the conduct of the 
militia at Carrickfergus. More than once later Protestant Volunteers would toast 
the exploits of their glorious predecessors at Belfast.'° 

These events also left some notable figures to wonder what might have been. 
John Wesley, who happened to be in Ireland at the time of the landing, hoped it 
would make the government ‘at last awake and be a little better prepared against 
the next encounter’. The Duke of Newcastle saw the entire episode as ‘shameful’ 
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and likely to encourage further French expeditions.?° Colonel Jennings was quickly 
absolved from any blame, and was eventually recommended for an appointment 
to a commission in a more prestigious and fashionable regiment as a reward for his 
gallantry. The population of Belfast seem to have agreed and eventually presented 
him with a silver cup in recognition of his service at Carrickfergus.?! Others were 
less forgiving. Jennings was forced to advertise the fact that the loss of the castle had 
not been the result of the storekeeper there refusing to issue out ball and powder to 
the garrison.”? However, the lord lieutenant was the focus of most criticism. Horace 
Walpole suggested that the incompetence of Bedford’s administration had almost 
seen the ‘entire kingdom’ lost. From London William Pitt, prompted by a letter 
from Stephen Haven, the sovereign of Belfast, excoriated Bedford for allegedly 
failing to issue weapons to the northern militia despite their repeated requests for 
them. The lord lieutenant was outraged, and dismissed Haven’s accusations as a 
pack of lies.*? Bedford fared little better at the hands of the grand juries of Down and 
Antrim. Writing to their high sheriffs to congratulate the militia and gentry on their 
‘honourable’ actions, he received less than gracious responses. The good burghers 
of Down found they could not but ‘lament the defenceless state we were in when 
the enemy landed, without arms, ammunition or any artillery’. The Antrim jurors 
thanked Bedford, but looked forward to the day when ‘the militia of this county 
shall be put under proper discipline, under the directions of the act of parliament 
intended for that purpose’.24 The extent to which Bedford could be held respon- 
sible for the events at Carrickfergus is debatable. Thurot had taken advantage of 
opportune circumstance, and his landing could hardly have been foreseen. Bedford 
seems to have received little backing from either the British government or the 
Irish parliament in preparing the country’s defences. But at the same time Ireland’s 
defences were shown up as weak, and the north in particular was revealed as unpre- 
pared. Arguably this failure to prepare can be traced back to the ineffective militia 
array of 1756, but in the shorter term too it is clear that measures which might have 
secured the country had not been taken. 

Ata British cabinet meeting exactly nine months before Thurot landed in Ireland 
the Duke of Bedford, as Irish lord lieutenant, was made aware of a possible plan 
for a French invasion of the country. However, it was agreed that as the proposed 
militia array would be ‘very hurtful to trade’ it should instead be avoided in favour 
of increased recruiting for the regular army in Ireland. In particular ‘the nobility and 
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gentry of Ulster’ were to be looked to to provide recruits. Primate Stone, acting as a 
lord justice in Bedford’s absence, approved of the idea. He congratulated Bedford on 
his decision not to call out the militia, but to keep the 30,000 muskets in store ‘to 
answer some more efficient purpose’.?> This was very far from the end of matters. The 
following month Lord Hillsborough, a leading but largely absentee Ulster proprietor, 
approached government and proposed raising a series of ‘county regiments’ for home 
defence. Again the reaction was negative, as Pitt and Newcastle, the two leading 
members of the London government, not only discounted this idea but rejected a 
further call for a militia array as ‘disgustful to the great people of the north’.”° This 
inaction was despite the fact that in England the militia was being arrayed for the 
first time under the recent legislation, despite some opposition on the ground.”? 

Irish minds may well have been quieted in the following months by the British 
victories at Quebec and Minden. These effectively ended the French threat in North 
America and checked their advances in continental Europe. However, when the 
Irish parliament met for the sixteenth session of the reign of George II in October 
1759 it was reminded by the lord lieutenant that the kingdom remained at war, and 
that a real threat of invasion existed.?* The parliament reacted slowly and may only 
have been finally prompted to action by further messages from the London cabinet, 
by way of Bedford, that an invasion fleet carrying 18,000 troops was lying at anchor 
off France. The lord lieutenant’s call to parliament for ‘a timely preparation to resist 
and frustrate any attempts to disturb the quiet’ belatedly brought a response.”? Three 
weeks into the session the Commons called for the details of all militia arrays for the 
last fifteen years to be laid before them. This took another six days, when they were 
presented with the details of the 1756 array.*° The sizable return may have proved 
something of a comfort in Dublin, but in London the impatience of Pitt with what 
he saw as Irish ‘supineness after so strong and frequent warnings’ indicated growing 
frustration.*! Meanwhile the lord lieutenant warned against the withdrawal of any 
further regular troops from Ireland, in case ‘the kingdom may be lost by it’.32 Then 
once more fate, or rather the Royal Navy, intervened. 

Admiral Hawke’s defeat of Conflan’s invasion force at Quiberon Bay seemed 
to end the immediate threat to Britain and Ireland. Newcastle however was in no 
mood to brook what he saw as Irish incompetence and inactivity, and he casti- 
gated the Protestant population for their failure to do ‘one single thing for their 
defence’. He even went as far as to raise the matter in the British commons, where 
he condemned the apathy of the Irish. However, it was on the very same day that the 
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heads of the bill ‘for the better ordering of the militia forces in the several counties 
of this kingdom’ were brought forward in the Commons by Redmond Morres and 
Nicholas Archdall, two active members who shared Patriot leanings and a distant 
attachment to the administration.** The Dublin press welcomed this ‘Patriot zeal to 
establish ... a well-regulated militia’.*4 It seems likely the heads were based on the 
recent English militia acts. The measure’s title was almost identical to that of the 
British act of 1757, and a correspondent to a Belfast newspaper stressed that the only 
important difference between the measures was that while the English act allowed 
the monarch to call parliament at fouteen days’ notice in the case of a threatened 
invasion or rebellion, the Irish heads only allowed this to happen if such events had 
already actually taken place. This meant that the proposed act would have instituted 
a series of quite profound reforms. Not least among these were that officers would 
be required to meet a property qualification, a small cadre of regular officers would 
be established, and each county would be required to raise a given number of men. 
These were to be selected by ballot from all eligible Protestants, and were required 
to serve for three years. The training obligation was extended to twenty days each 
year.>> Whatever their content, the heads of the bill continued their progress. They 
were received, read and committed on 5 December.**° This meant that debate on the 
matter had come to straddle a particularly notorious event in the history of the Irish 
parliament. On 3 December an excited mob, driven in part by rumours of a parlia- 
mentary union with Great Britain, had invaded the House of Commons, assaulted 
some of its members, and taken control of the chamber. Order had only been restored 
by the intervention of the army. The reaction of the Irish administration was to see 
French agents, Jacobite conspirators and even Presbyterian plotters at every turn.*” 
This paranoia also became apparent in attitudes to the militia. With parliament in 
its Christmas recess the Chief Secretary in Dublin reported that weapons had been 
despatched to various parts of the country for the use of the militia, but he warned 
that the Presbyterians in Ulster were of a dubious loyalty, and that they required 
‘equal watching with the papists’. Bedford and his Lord Chancellor would later lay 
much of the blame for the Dublin riot on local Presbyterians.** Although such asser- 
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tions were dismissed out of hand in London, even to such an extent that, contrary to 
the lord lieutenant’s wishes, further regular troops were marked for withdrawal from 
Ireland, there may have been political repercussions.*® 

When parliament reconvened the militia heads were continually deferred and 
debate on them only resumed towards the end of January 1760. By the time the 
Commons agreed to amend the heads by inserting a clause that effectively allowed 
the county lieutenants to nominate militia officers, the Dublin militia had actu- 
ally been arrayed. Further deferrals followed in parliament.*! Thurot’s landing came 
with the militia heads still in committee and the Dublin militia apparently the only 
branch of the force in arms. As the French forces occupied Carrickfergus parlia- 
ment continued to discuss the militia issue, though more importantly £300,000 was 
hurriedly if rather belatedly voted for preparing the country’s defences, and some 
members departed to join their militia commands.” By the time of Thurot’s depar- 
ture on 27 February George II had been informed of the possible repercussions of 
the incident, and the Irish parliament had begun to recover it composure.® The 
Commons called for a report on the number and condition of militia arms available 
across the country, and for details of those issued out of government stores between 
the arrays of 1745 and 1756. The results showed that while the government had 
issued out just over 7,000 weapons, more than 30,000 were still in storage. Given 
that the array of 1756 had suggested that around 150,000 men were available to 
serve, it was a disappointing situation and a tacit condemnation of the administra- 
tion.*# Five days later the issue of the militia arose again. A clause was now inserted 
in the heads of the militia bill ‘relative to the qualification of Justices of the Peace’. 
It seems likely that this was a wrecking clause, designed to ensure that the measure 
went no further by imposing a property qualification on magistrates that would have 
made the membership of the commission of the peace unworkably small. A similar 
ruse was used in the same session to prevent a riot bill passing into law.° While it is 
not absolutely certain if this was undertaken by supporters of the administration or 
the opposition, a much more clearly political point was also to be made. Prompted 
by the great political mercenary and opportunist John Hely Hutchinson, and the 
ambitious ‘Patriot’ Edmond Sexten Pery, a motion was proposed to call for a report 
on the amount of ammunition issued to the militia since 1757. Given what had gone 
before, this was quite clearly a motion of censure on the administration, if not on 
the lord lieutenant himself. On a division the motion was rejected by 38 votes to 
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13.4° The following day the Patriots struck back. The opportunity had been taken to 
comb the Commons’ Journals for relevant material. The search had gone back more 
than forty years, to the very beginnings of the statutory militia. First it was ordered 
that the parliamentary address to the Lords Justices of March 1715 requesting arms, 
and the compliant response, be presented. Then the 1739 requests of the Commons 
for 20,000 firelocks for the militia and the related accounts and reports were also 
brought forward. Supporters of the administration responded by calling for the 
reading of the account of the monies spent on arms given to the House in March 
1756, and the lord lieutenant’s address of 30 October 1759. In what seems to have 
been a last attempt to force the issue Gorges Lowther, a ‘Country’ member scath- 
ingly described by the chief secretary as having ‘just learning enough to read one of 
Hely Hutchinson’s motions when he puts it into his hand’, then proposed a motion 
of his own. He suggested that the militia would have been more than able to defeat 
the French at Carrickfergus ‘if the said militia had been furnished with arms’. It was 
a final covert parliamentary assault on Bedford’s administration. An amendment was 
instantly proposed to insert the phrase ‘if properly disciplined’ which reflected the 
blame back onto the officers of the militia. The amendment passed, but the entire 
motion was then lost by 35 votes to 80.*” The skirmish was over and the opposition 
defeated. However, this still left the issue of militia reform on the agenda and the 
militia would quickly re-emerge as a political issue outside parliament. 

On 10 March 1760 probably also in reaction to Thurot’s landing, the heads of 
a bill ‘to encourage Protestants to keep arms for the defence of this kingdom’ were 
introduced to the Commons. This measure was intended to modify the game laws, 
which made it illegal for unqualified Protestants to keep arms. It was reckoned that 
this could allow up to 40,000 men to purchase and keep firearms. The measure was 
brought in by Hercules Langford Rowley, Arthur Upton and Thomas Adderley. The 
first two at least were very sympathetic to the position of Protestant Dissenters. 
Rowley had introduced the 1756 measure that allowed Presbyterians to hold militia 
commissions and Upton was himself a Presbyterian.** It therefore seems likely that 
this measure too may have been largely an attempt to ease the position of Ulster’s 
Presbyterian minority. When the measure faced a division on its second reading, 
though, it seems to have been opposed by the administration. Although the measure 
was easily passed, with a majority of over 50 votes, the close of the session brought 
the initiative to an end.” 
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In the meantime the militia heads had been passed by the Commons and passed to 
the lord lieutenant. Bedford then transmitted them to the privy council in London. 
Here, following a report by the attorney and solicitor general, the heads were 
respited.°° While it seems likely the clause regarding the qualification of justices of 
the peace may have contributed to this rejection, it is also probable that the London 
government was somewhat reluctant to arm the Irish population on a large scale. 
Warnings of possible Presbyterian infidelity may well have had some effect. In Scot- 
land, attempts at establishing a militia at this time were frustrated by the potential 
cost and a reluctance to put arms into the hands of recently rebellious Highlanders.*! 
In Ireland too, similar preoccupations seem also to have predominated. Whatever 
the case, this display of ‘Patriot zeal’ had come to nothing. 

At least one Jacobite poet wrote of Thurot’s landing as heralding a possible Stuart 
revival, and one historian has argued that his arrival may have precipitated agrarian 
disturbances in Munster.*? However, the Catholic hierarchy of the time took the 
opportunity to stress their loyalty to the Hanoverian state, and to call for their 
flocks to ‘avoid giving the least shadow of offence to the government’. This exhor- 
tation met with some approval in the laity.°* Thurot’s landing, meanwhile, offered 
the Protestant population of Ulster the opportunity ‘to rush to the defence of the 
kingdom’ and thereby demonstrate their unquestionable loyalty.>4 It also prompted 
some practical local reforms. When the County Antrim assize grand jury met in 
late March 1760 it finally agreed to pay £20 to a militia storekeeper, and a further 
£10 to establish an arms store at Ballymoney, as the legislation of 1746 had allowed 
it to do.** However, the assault on Carrickfergus by the French was probably less 
important than the resulting assault on the lord lieutenant by some elements of 
the Irish parliament. These attacks saw the first crystallisation of the militia issue 
in the Irish parliament as a Patriot cause. There was undoubtedly a large measure 
of political opportunism here, but it was increasingly alloyed by principle. Arguably 
what underlay this development were long-standing ideas of the constitutional and 
political utility of a militia. 

By 1760 there had been more than a century of agitation in England against 
the maintenance of a large standing army. The arguments against a standing army 
were many and varied. Looking back to the Commonwealth period, some argued 
that a regular army was always a potential instrument of tyranny. Even if it was 
not used for direct repression, it required heavy taxation for its maintenance, and 
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the appointment of its officers increased royal and parliamentary patronage. Such 
arguments were acknowledged in the revolutionary settlement, when the Bill of 
Rights gave parliament an explicit say in the management of the army and there- 
fore restricted an area that had previously been a royal preserve. The signing of the 
Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 had led to calls in England for both a substantial decrease 
in the size of the standing army, and a reform of the militia in order to provide a force 
able to stand in the place of regular troops. The necessity of defending the nation 
was recognised, and the anti-standing army arguments became entangled with calls 
for the establishment of a more efficient militia. By the early eighteenth century 
opposition to a standing army had become ‘a political and constitutional principle 
of enduring significance’ in England.*° Meanwhile the militia was increasingly seen 
as not only a fiscally efficient force, and one which denied excessive patronage, but 
as an institution which in itself ‘promoted civic virtue and civic responsibility’.*” 
However it is very hard to discern such attitudes in Ireland before the 1750s. It is 
true that three of the classic published expressions of this ideology were produced by 
Irishmen, but it would be quite wrong to see them as writing in an Irish context, or 
for an Irish audience. John Trenchard, author of A History of Standing Armies (1698) 
was born in Ireland but educated in London, and acquired an estate in the west 
of England by marriage. A later writer was keen to point out that he never owned 
property in Ireland, nor had any permanent interest there.** John Toland, the deist 
and writer of The Militia Reformed (1698) was born in Donegal, but left Ireland when 
only fifteen years old, never to return.*? Toland’s one-time patron, Robert Moles- 
worth, produced his An Account of Denmark As It Was in the Year 1692 following a 
visit to the kingdom to recruit mercenary forces for King William’s service. Though 
saying little on the militia, this pamphlet stressed the constitutional dangers posed 
by a large standing army. It was only thirty years after its publication, however, that 
he took up any ‘real interest in Irish affairs’ and long-term residence on the island. 
It is true that these men’s writings were published in Ireland, as were others that 
portrayed the militia as a fitting form of defence for the kingdom, and the regular 
army as an affront to the constitution, but such issues seem to have been very rarely 
raised in Irish political circles.*! Irish writings on the militia in general were very 
limited. Two pamphlets produced in Dublin in the 1740s called for more arms to be 
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put in the hands of Protestants and noted the utility of various militias, including 
that formed to support the Williamite cause in 1690. However their sole contribu- 
tion to the constitutional and political debate surrounding the force was to suggest 
in passing that a militia was ‘in some respects, preferable to a standing army, as being 
more concerned in the event’. A more comprehensive publication urged that ‘a 
national militia [was] particularly recommended to the parliament of Ireland, as the 
only means of absolute security’, but it too concentrated on the threats that invasion 
and rebellion constituted to the Protestant state, rather than on any possibility of its 
being subverted by a mercenary army.® 

In short, despite the recent claim that there was ‘a strong feeling that a large 
standing army was a direct threat to liberty’ in Ireland, it is hard to detect such 
beliefs in parliament, especially before the late1750s. In fact one recent study has 
suggested the army were ‘viewed ambivalently’ at worst, and were often welcomed 
by the Protestant elites in some areas for the economic fillip and the social diversions 
they created. Local tradesmen were allegedly welcoming of the business a barracks 
could bring, and landowners would even go so far as to offer the government land or 
subsidies for a barrack in their area. The security a military presence offered to the 
loyal local population should also not be discounted. Where criticism of the army 
did emerge, and was coupled with praise for the militia, the debate rarely concerned 
the constitutional implications. A pamphlet of 1753 suggested the Irish should keep 
‘a jealous eye’ on the military in Ireland because of its cost, not the threat to liberty 
it posed.® The utility, not to say necessity, of a standing army in Ireland to both 
protect the country from foreign invasion and prevent a Catholic rising probably 
blunted the constitutional sensibilities of most. 

The impact of the early years of the Seven Years War on Ireland has received 
much recent attention from historians. The need for naval provisions led to an 
economic boom in some areas, though this was counterbalanced by a severe subsist- 
ence crisis in others. Expenditure on defence increased. It is also noticeable that 
the need for troops led to both the increased recruiting of Irish Protestants into the 
military, and some limited attempts to tap the resource of Catholic manpower.® 
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In parliament, historians have suggested, the Seven Years War prompted shifts in 
the policy on how Ireland was to be governed. On the one hand attempts by the 
lord lieutenant to govern without depending upon any particular undertaker in 
the Commons have been seen as meaning that certain ‘popular measures’ could no 
longer be halted in the House, and that the duty to do this was therefore delegated 
to London.® The failure of militia reform seems to confirm this. The measure passed 
the Commons, but was then respited in the privy council in London. But it has also 
been suggested that Bedford’s administration eventually came to exert a measure of 
parliamentary management through a broad coalition of familial connexions and 
factional alliances. Again, evidence relative to the militia seems to support this 
idea. Attempts to cast aspersions on the administration through motions about the 
failure to arm the militia were easily voted down. However, little real comment has 
been made on the effect of these years and events on political ideology in Ireland. 
Arguably it was at this time that a clear, credible and enduring Patriot agenda crys- 
tallised for the first time. Before this period various ‘popular measures’ had been 
sought out and supported by members declaring themselves to be Patriots. These 
varied from defence of the interests of the established church, to measures seeking to 
promote Irish commerce, to legislation designed to prevent frauds in trade, and even 
to asserting the rights of the parliament itself. Occasionally great constitutional 
battles led to concerted actions of larger groups, but even then the issues disputed 
were usually highly specific and eventually transient. The controversy over Wood's 
Halfpence in the 1720s saw a sustained assault by Irish members on a patent that it 
was feared would flood Ireland with worthless coin.” In the 1750s the Money Bill 
dispute saw a temporary alliance of members clash with the administration over the 
use to which a financial surplus should be put.?! But such matters, and the political 
attitudes they inspired, were essentially ephemeral. Now the issue of the militia, 
propelled to the front of political consciousness not by the threat of Jacobite inva- 
sion but by the reality of a French landing, would provide the tangible issue around 
which further Patriot demands, and a caucus of Patriot members, could coalesce. 
They were still, however, very much in a minority and very easily defeated by the 
administration. In fact, even a lord lieutenant who, like Bedford, was allegedly defi- 
cient ‘in character, ability and connexions’ could still rely upon enough support in 
the Irish Commons to achieve most of his goals, and to keep potentially embar- 
rassing Patriot motions at bay.” 
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1761-69: Reform Debated and Attempted 


The landing of Thurot at Carrickfergus allowed the King’s Irish subjects to exhibit 
their implacable loyalty. In particular Ulster’s Protestants could both demonstrate 
their unswerving fidelity and bathe in the afterglow of their own supposed martial 
prowess. It also provided an issue around which parliamentary Patriotism could 
crystallise, in opposition to the alleged incompetence of the Dublin administration. 
Debates concerning the militia in Ireland became central to this. In the meantime 
the Seven Years War continued to be fought in its many theatres, and the Irish 
militia continued to carry out its accepted tasks. The death of George II and the 
accession of his son brought a re-issuing of militia commissions, and a new birthday 
to commemorate.! It also necessitated an election. Notably, the issue of the militia 
did not appear to be an important one at the hustings, such as they were.? However 
the reappearance of organised agrarian protest, together with the entry of Spain into 
the war in 1762 provided a new, twofold impetus to action both in parliament and 
on the ground. 

The emergence of Whiteboyism in the province of Munster in 1761 brought new 
duties for the militia there. Protests by small farmers and labourers against enclo- 
sures of common land, the shift from labour-intensive tillage farming to pasturage, 
and eventually also the payment of tithes, developed into a series of intimidating 
nocturnal attacks and threats.* In April 1762 a Dublin writer called for the ‘forming 
of independent companies’ across the country to ‘give a confidence and firmness to 
the Protestant interest’ and to counter the threat of the Whiteboys.* By the summer 
of the same year reports were emerging from Munster of considerable militia activity 
against the protesters. In Cork a ‘select body of Colonel Pigott’s regiment of horse 
militia’ acted as part of the escort at the executions of three Whiteboy prisoners at 
different points around the county.’ In County Tipperary the local militia were used 
to distribute arms to those who could be trusted. At Youghal the Whiteboys had 
seemingly threatened to lay siege to the town. In response the town’s militia was 
issued with weapons, mounted guard, and then joined a party of regular soldiers in 
hunting down a Whiteboy leader.® They subsequently seized arms being held ille- 
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gally in the house of a local Catholic, and provided a guard to escort a suspect to 
Waterford for trial.? Rumours of French and Jacobite involvement fuelled Protestant 
paranoia in some quarters and gave a hard political edge to what were essentially 
economic grievances. The outbreak eventually waned, and had effectively ended by 
late 1765. It came to its dénouement with a series of exemplary executions in the 
following year. 

In Ulster too, agrarian protest emerged, though the methods and grievances of 
these protesters varied from their southern counterparts. In several counties large 
groups of ‘Oakboys’ took to the road from the spring of 1763. They were protesting 
against the payments of cess to keep up the province’s road network, the demand that 
all occupiers of land should face compulsory labour on public works, and the almost 
inevitable issue of tithes. Rather than operating by night, the Oakboys appeared in 
broad daylight, and even seem to have been ready to confront regular troops sent to 
suppress them. At least one report claimed that they formed ‘regular bodies’ when 
confronted by the army, and had equipped themselves with drums, colours and other 
military trappings.’ A number of reports claimed that the protesters intended to seize 
militia weapons stored at various locations across the north.’ But by the end of the 
summer the Oakboys had been dispersed by military actions, with perhaps twenty 
protesters being killed in a series of skirmishes. The militia played its part. A County 
Londonderry proprietor supplemented the two companies of regular troops sent to 
his aid with militiamen from his own estate. In the city the ‘very formidable’ militia 
mounted guards against any possible attacks. In Donegal the militia turned out to 
prevent the spread of Oakboy emissaries into the county.!° Charles Coote, elected as 
a member of parliament for County Cavan two years earlier, mustered militiamen in 
his county, marched against the insurgents and killed one of their leaders at Castle- 
blayney in Monaghan."! For their actions against the protesters Coote was rewarded 
by being made a Knight of the Bath, while in Armagh the Governor, Lord Char- 
lemont, was created an earl. 

It was in the midst of the events in Munster that Britain had declared war on 
Spain, creating a formidable oppositional alliance. Several militia officers, notably 
those in Dublin, reportedly began to array their men in apparent readiness for 
action.'? In Ulster Arthur Dobbs seems to have taken this opportunity to put his 
thoughts on a reformed militia down on paper. He suggested a ‘standing militia’ 
similar to that recently established in England, though men would only serve for a 
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month at a time, and it was to be paid for by a land tax of Id. per acre on tillage land 
and 1% d. on pasture.!? In April 1763, three months after the declaration of war on 
Spain, the militia of the city of Dublin, consisting of a regiment of horse and three 
of foot, were arrayed as the legislation allowed.'* Vacancies in the force’s officer 
cadre would be subsequently filled up.!° As far as the administration was concerned, 
however, the militia would play little role in the defence of the country should any 
invasion come.!¢ 

The combination of agrarian conflict and the British declaration of war on Spain 
seems to have inspired the Irish Commons to action on the militia. Shortly after the 
opening of the session in April 1762 the House called for a report of the weapons 
held in store for the militia, and an account of those issued out since the previous 
session. Two days later figures were returned. The government stores held over 
26,000 serviceable firelocks, with a further 2,500 being either repairable or totally 
unserviceable. A hundred had been issued out earlier that month, fifty to the Corpo- 
ration of the town of New Ross in Wexford, and fifty to Hugh Massey, a landed 
proprietor and militia officer in Tipperary.!”? It seems likely that both allocations 
were made as a precautionary measure against the Whiteboys. However, the parlia- 
mentary sessions were not conducive to much debate on the issue of the militia, and 
three more years would pass before further action seemed likely. 

In the summer of 1765 Viscount Weymouth was appointed lord lieutenant and 
equipped with the usual sheaf of instructions. These included one requesting the 
‘settlement and establishment of the militia’.!® Such instructions had been given 
to earlier incumbents of the office, and perhaps too much should not be read into 
them on this occasion. In the event, Weymouth never took office in Ireland, but 
rumours were now circulating in the Irish press that legislation to establish a militia 
‘on a new plan’ and ‘upon the footing of that in England’ would be brought forward 
in Dublin. A short but relatively detailed plan for Irish militia reform was even 
published in both Dublin and Belfast. It noted the success of the English force, but 
thought the English model not totally suited to Ireland. A force of twelve thousand 
men was suggested, though great care was to be taken that ‘none but real Protes- 
tants be enlisted’.2° These aspirations seem to have been transferred to Weymouth’s 
successor, the earl of Hertford. His period of office was short and unsatisfactory 
however, and the matter of the militia did not recur?! By the end of that year, 
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though, the issue of militia reform had returned to the centre of the political agenda, 
and it had been placed there by the Patriot group in the Commons. The driving 
force was the ambitious new Patriot figure, Henry Flood. 

Flood had first entered parliament in 1759, representing the county of Kilkenny. 
By 1766 he was 34 years old and sitting for the less prestigious borough of Callan. 
Since his arrival in parliament he had sided with the opposition and been broadly 
but politely critical of the administration. He had spent the summer of 1765 in 
England, observing politics in London, meeting Edmund Burke, and admiring more 
imposing figures from a distance. By the spring of 1766 he would be the coming 
young man of the Patriot opposition.” 

Flood introduced his heads of a bill ‘for regulating the militia of this kingdom’ 
on 31 January 1766, and eighteen days later they were examined by a committee of 
the whole House.”? He had already canvassed support for a new Irish measure from 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who had been a keen supporter of militia reform 
in England, and had apparently voiced his support for comparable legislation in 
Ireland. In bringing this measure forward Flood made it clear he was seeking to 
emulate Pitt’s ‘wise and patriot perseverance’ and acted out of ‘a love for my country, 
and a reverence for your great example’.’4 Pitt’s belated response was largely non- 
committal. While he was ‘very sincere’ in his support for militia reform in Ireland, 
he confessed he was not familiar enough with the circumstances there to know how 
suitable the existing English legislation might be for application in Ireland. It may 
also be the case that Pitt’s enthusiasm for a new militia in England had as much to 
do with furthering his own political ambitions as with any real sympathy for the 
cause, or any great strategic or military concerns.” By the time Pitt’s answer was with 
Flood, he had already presented the House with his heads and they had gone before 
a committee of the whole house on four occasions.’ In the event the heads were lost 
in the Commons, despite Flood’s ‘brilliant and impressive eloquence’.”? 

This episode raises two questions. First, it is uncertain why Flood chose this 
session to introduce his militia bill, and second, it remains unknown exactly why the 
House rejected the measure. The war with France and her allies had ended in 1763 
with the Treaty of Paris, and the Whiteboy disturbances were receding. Reforming 
the militia now was hardly a military priority or a practical necessity. By this time, 
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James Kelly suggests, Flood was seeking ‘to deepen and to extend both the political 
appeal and the intellectual foundations of Irish patriotism’.** He was also exceed- 
ingly ambitious, and even at this stage may well have had aspirations not just to rise 
in the Irish Commons, but to make a mark in English politics. There was perhaps 
no better way to do this than to court William Pitt, out of office but arguably still 
the dominant figure in British politics, and a man of whom Flood was an acknowl- 
edged admirer. However the issue of the militia had become a specific one in Irish 
politics with the attempted reform of 1759 coincinding with the landing of Thurot. 
Although exact details of the debates around Flood’s bill are unknown it seems that 
they may have given a new prominence to the old Whiggish ideas of the dangers of 
a standing army as a threat to liberty, and the utility and constitutional appropriate- 
ness of a militia. At the opening of the session in October 1765 Flood had spoken 
out against the government’s arbitrary use of the law and the military in suppressing 
the Whiteboys in Munster. He had stressed the extent to which this undermined the 
efficacy of the supine Irish parliament.’? In the Dublin press two months before, a 
report of the breaking open of Newgate gaol by soldiers intent on rescuing some of 
their comrades highlighted not only the excessive cost of the military, a traditional 
Patriot grievance, but clearly stated the constitutional threat the military posed and 
coupled this with Ireland’s lack of a ‘national militia’.~° The Irish militia issue was 
beginning to transform itself, away from one concerning the necessities of defence 
and towards one of constitutional niceties. 

Yet whatever the motivations behind the bill, it is still the case that the measure 
was lost on a vote in the Commons. This was despite the fact that, if we take the 
instructions given to Weymouth at face value, the administration seems to have 
been sympathetic to such a measure in the previous year. The failure of the bill 
was clearly engineered by members allied to the administration. Flood rather arro- 
gantly put the failure down solely to the fact that he ‘was the proposer of it’. Despite 
Flood making private use of his letter from Pitt and generating support from unex- 
pected quarters, the administration allegedly ‘moved heaven and earth’ to keep his 
supporters away from the House, and the bill was lost on a vote.*! However, the 
opposition to the measure was not simply designed as an affront to Flood. It was 
clear from the arrays and other militia activity of the 1740s and 1750s that the great 
strength of the force lay in Ulster. It was in the northern province that the largest 
proportion of Protestants resided, and therefore where the militia could recruit most 
easily and most widely. However, a substantial proportion of these men were Protes- 
tant Dissenters rather than members of the established church. As such, they were 
seen to be of dubious loyalty and uncertain trustworthiness. Before Thurot’s landing, 
Richard Rigby, secretary to the lord lieutenant and master of the rolls, had warned 
the London government that militia weapons should not be distributed in Ireland 
without great care, least of all in Ulster. Here an element among the Protestant 
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Dissenters required ‘equal watching with the papists’.*? Rigby later confirmed that he 
opposed the establishment of a militia in Scotland, presumably on similar grounds.* 
His attitudes were not unique. Robert Boyle-Walsingham, a member for Dungarvan 
in county Waterford, but who also sat in the British Commons for a Yorkshire 
borough, not only voted against the Scottish militia bill in 1760 on the grounds 
that arms might be given to Catholics and Dissenters, but was concerned enough 
at the issue to make one of his very few speeches in the House.*4 It was, of course, 
less than a decade since Presbyterians had officially been allowed to serve as militia 
officers, and suspicions must have persisted. The recent disturbances in the north 
had done nothing to boost confidence in Ulster’s Presbyterian population. When 
they had travelled north on a special commission after the Oakboy disturbances, 
the judges Christopher Robinson and Thomas Tenison had been outraged that such 
events should take place ‘in a province, which hath so many Protestant inhabitants, 
whose principles ought to be our strength’, and disappointed that ‘disorders of this 
nature should arise in this Protestant part of the kingdom’.*> A pamphleteer, appar- 
ently either encouraged by Dublin castle or seeking its gratitude, had questioned the 
utility of a militia in Ireland at all. Given the ongoing disturbances in both the north 
and south of the country, and the lack of enough men ‘of the established religion’ to 
form such a force, a militia was not perhaps a ‘proper measure’.*® 

Whatever the cause of the measure’s rejection, it should be noted that it took 
place in the Irish Commons. Its impending failure seems to have been foreseen by 
some, who used the opportunity of a general bill renewing expiring legislation to 
ensure the existing militia laws remained in force. In fact, the addition of the clause 
covering the militia acts seems to have been added only the day after debate on the 
new measure was unexpectedly adjourned.*” This seems to imply that the opposition 
to Flood’s measure was both premeditated and co-ordinated, and therefore came 
from the administration or its supporters. Patriotism was, as ever, a vibrant force in 
the Irish parliament, but remained a relatively weak one. 

The parliamentary session of 1765-6 saw the militia issue in Ireland emerge in 
a new form. It had come to be an important part of the Patriot agenda, but also, 
for the first time, the constitutional implications of a militia played some part in 
parliamentary debate. In the following three years this debate would intensify and 
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penetrate well beyond the confines of parliament. Although reliant on established 
Whig principles, the Patriot argument in favour of militia reform would take on new 
and uniquely Irish aspects. 

The failure of Flood’s measure was swiftly followed by the publication of commen- 
taries on the militia question in which the constitutional issues surrounding the 
army and the militia were discussed. In early 1767 one William Jackson called for 
numerous reforms in Ireland, among which was the establishment of ‘a regular 
constitutional militia’. He compared such a force favourably with ‘the dangerous 
consequence to the constitution’ that an enlarged regular army represented, and 
called for the adoption of the least ‘unexceptionable’ option for Ireland’s defence.** 
Sir Charles Bingham, an independent member of parliament, followed. Dedicating 
his work to Edmond Sexten Pery, the leading Patriot, he argued that a militia was 
‘generally necessary, and absolutely so, where there is any publick liberty to be 
preserved’. A standing army remained ‘a grievance of the first magnitude’ while a 
militia was ‘the safest, most certain and most parsimonious means of defence’.*? An 
anonymous writer had already queried why Ireland had ‘no established Protestant 
militia’. Another then dismissed the existing forces as ‘quite useless’ and called for 
the establishment of ‘a useful and national militia for our defence’. A by-election 
in Dublin in January 1767 had prompted the city’s guild of merchants to agree a reso- 
lution not to support any candidate who did not pledge to vote for an act limiting 
the duration of parliaments, and one to create a militia. The latter would be ‘of the 
utmost service to the liberty and constitution’ of the country.*! 

The enthusiasts for militia reform undoubtedly perceived the subsequent appoint- 
ment of Lord Townshend as lord lieutenant as a fillip to their cause. Townshend had 
a military background and had been a leading figure in the English militia reforms 
of the 1750s that had reinvigorated that force. English acts of 1756 and 1758 had 
established the militia there on a whole new standing. Although the force remained 
structured on a county basis, and was to be officered by local elites, service in the 
ranks was to be effectively continuous and compulsory, with men being selected for 
enlistment by ballot. Those chosen, or their paid substitutes, were then enrolled for 
three years. Though service abroad was forbidden, in many ways the new militia, 
theoretically numbering in excess of 30,000, differed very little from the standing 
army.*? However, the new viceroy was a man with both a plan and a goal. His goal, 
set for him indirectly by George III, was to secure an augmentation of the army on 
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the Irish establishment from 12,000 to 15,000 men.*? This was to be achieved by 


offering a series of concessions to the opposition in the Irish Commons, in exchange 
for their support. The augmentation was necessary in order to garrison the empire, 
which had greatly expanded in the wake of the Treaty of Paris, and which faced a 
continuing threat from France. As the news of his appointment leaked out, along 
with the suggestion that he would attempt to create a ‘Castle party’, ‘by granting the 
four favourite bills’ of the Patriots, a popular reaction developed. Typical was that of 
the grand jury in County Kilkenny, which addressed its representatives seeking their 
support for the usual bill to limit the duration of parliament, as well as a recommen- 
dation that they pay ‘particular attention to the establishment of a national militia’.4 
The disappointment in parliament was palpable when the lord lieutenant’s speech 
offered only the possibility of shifting the tenure of judges from the king’s pleasure 
to good behaviour, and coupled this with the request for 3,000 additional troops on 
the Irish establishment.# Flood then presented Townshend with an address from 
the Commons in response, which, though it was not presumptive enough to directly 
demand a militia act, did note ‘the considerable share’ the new lord lieutenant had 
taken in ‘planning and carrying into execution in England, an effectual national 
militia’.4© Townshend surmised from this that the Commons would oppose the army 
augmentation as diverting funds from their own pet projects, and suggested that it 
might lead to ‘the forcing in a militia, which will be a great additional expense’.*” 
The response from London was that Townshend had been impolitic in his opening 
speech, and that he should only have hinted at possible measures to be offered, such 
as the possible ‘forming of a militia’, and not stated so openly what was on offer 
for opposition support.*® In the meantime the Patriots took matters into their own 
hands. On 6 November 1767 Flood and six others were granted leave to bring in 
heads ‘for establishing a national militia’.#? Townshend seized the opportunity, and 
intimated that he would support ‘this particular measure’ in an attempt to create 
a Castle party. However he also bemoaned the lack of precise instructions from 
London.*° He then began to fear that the Patriots would see the augmentation as 
‘meant to preclude’ militia reform, especially given the limited resources in the Irish 
Treasury.*! Townshend now received some backing from London, but was reminded 
that any militia reform would not negate the need for the army augmentation, but 
rather render it even more necessary, ‘as the militia will need time to get organised’ 
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and even then would be incapable of acting without regular army support.** Mean- 
while the popular clamour for a militia grew. It seems likely this was inspired in part 
by Townshend’s presence in office and the perception that militia reform was now 
a real possibility, as well as by a wish to emulate the reforms instituted in England 
and those earlier proposed for Scotland.** It was almost certainly fomented by the 
political opposition to Townshend, as a means of challenging his authority and his 
attempts at innovation in government. The military defence of the nation seems to 
have been a minor consideration. The militia issue was, for the time being at least, 
being defined more clearly as a political one than as a military one. 

However, confusion was also starting to grow. Townshend confided in a friend 
that he was surprised by the level of opposition the augmentation was meeting, 
especially as it had been made clear that concessions would be offered in other areas. 
Although the administration was happy to proceed with both militia reform and 
regular army augmentation, some in parliament were convinced that only one would 
ultimately be sanctioned. Even those members of the Irish Commons who gener- 
ally undertook to support the administration’s measures could not be relied upon to 
back the army augmentation, Townshend reported. This was primarily because they 
saw it as impossible to raise enough funds to pay for the augmentation, the plan for 
rebuilding the military barracks in Ireland and ‘some moderate scheme of a militia 
which they thought ought to be going on at the same time’. Allegedly, support for 
the augmentation was greater amongst Munster M.P.s because their constituencies 
lacked enough Protestants to form an effective militia.5° Outside of parliament a 
deputation from Dublin corporation had addressed Charles Lucas, one of the city’s 
representatives, an out-spoken Patriot, and a member of Flood’s militia committee, 
seeking both a septennial bill and a measure to establish a militia where men might 
display their ‘virtue, honour and patriotism’. They followed this by noting that 
a militia was ‘the bulwark of security which our parent country hath adopted’.*” 
Meanwhile, inside parliament and out, opposition to the augmentation gathered. 
Even government officeholders were not willing to support the measure and, only 
half-jokingly, Thomas Waite warned of the possibility that a mob might again seize 
parliament as it had done a decade earlier.** It was at this stage that Flood brought 
forward his heads of a bill to reform the Irish militia.*? The heads were largely based 
on the existing English legislation. The major modification was the initial restriction 
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of recruiting to the nine counties of Ulster; the strategic cities of Dublin, Galway, 
Kilkenny, Limerick, Waterford and Cork; and the three Cork towns of Youghal, 
Bandon and Kinsale. Together these areas were expected to raise, through balloting, 
a force of almost 6,000 men. Only in times of ‘impending publick Danger or of 
Insurrections’ were a further 6,000 to be raised from elsewhere across the coun- 
try.° However the whole issue of the militia was now seen by some as inextricably 
linked to the matter of army augmentation, despite the assertion of Lord Shelburne, 
the Irish-born secretary of the British southern department, that they were distinct 
matters. Townshend, too, seems to have been planning for both an augmentation of 
the army and militia reform, seeing the latter as ‘a national and necessary defence’, 
if a costly one.*! Perhaps typical, however, was Charles O’Hara who, although he 
supported Townshend, saw Flood’s measure as fit to ‘defeat the intended augmenta- 
tion’. For another commentator, the militia heads were simply brought forward ‘to 
combat the proposed measure of an augmentation’ and therefore pitted ‘natives ... 
freemen and champions’ against ‘aliens ... mercenaries and slaves’. In the end the 
session of 1767-68 yielded an act to limit the duration of parliaments that would 
require an election to be held in the coming summer, but neither the augmentation 
nor the passing of the militia heads took place. The augmentation was defeated on a 
vote by 105 votes to 101, and the militia heads fell with the subsequent proroguing 
of parliament at the end of May 1768.% Flood had now successfully used his champi- 
oning of the militia issue to raise himself to the effective head of the Patriot faction. 
At the same time the nature of the debate around the militia continued to expand. 
Yet militia reform continued to be frustrated. It was a popular issue, but the popular 
party remained small and effectively impotent. 

The election of the summer of 1768, made necessary by the act to limit the dura- 
tion of parliaments, saw the militia issue moved to the very forefront of the Irish 
political debate. One Dublin paper had already condemned the standing army as ‘as 
likely to enslave, as to defend you’ and praised a militia as potentially ‘the security 
and delight of every true friend of Ireland’. In the middle of the campaign ‘Your 
Friend of Liberty’ wrote to the Belfast News-Letter recommending that voters support 
only candidates who ‘above all things’ opposed the augmentation, and supported a 
militia as ‘the only safety of this kingdom’. Another correspondent using the pen- 
name ‘Native country’, wrote to the Freeman’s Journal in Dublin calling for candi- 
dates ‘to procure a law for establishing a well-regulated national militia to oppose and 
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prevent the establishment or increase of lawless military power’.© Pamphleteers also 
joined the fray. One stressed that militia reform had not been previously tolerated by 
the administration simply because it ‘would not answer the schemes of ambition and 
self-interest’ of some, no matter its utility. A more comprehensive argument stressed 
that the augmentation was unaffordable and if passed would be a perpetual bar to 
reforming the militia, which force would see Ireland ‘constitutionally defended’. 
Charles Lucas also weighed in, calling for the use of a standing army in Ireland only 
‘until the natives of Ireland become capable and qualified to defend their liberty and 
property, in the form of a militia’. Such views were in stark contrast to his objections 
a quarter of a century before to the money being spent on the militia by Dublin’s 
aldermen.® Others were unsure. While objecting to the augmentation in principle, 
Richard Jackson, a staunch supporter of the administration, argued that Ireland’s 
Protestants could not be spared ‘from our manufactures in sufficient numbers to form 
a well-regulated militia’. Some expansion of the army was therefore necessary for 
the nation’s security. A similar argument found favour with another writer, who 
argued Ireland’s best defence lay with ‘an army, recruited with English Protestants’. 
Another pamphleteer backed the augmentation of the army as vital and dismissed 
the defence offered by a militia as ‘visionary, or at best precarious’ .”° 

Familiar debates were being rehearsed once more, as they had started to be at 
the beginning of the decade. However new facets to the argument emerged, in 
particular that which linked the possibility of militia reform to the augmentation 
of the standing army on the Irish establishment. How far they actually affected 
the election is debatable. Most seats were tightly controlled by their patrons, and 
even when ‘popular’ issues arose they rarely impacted on the returns. In Dublin the 
Patriot-leaning Freeman’s Journal jousted over the matter with the administration- 
supporting Dublin Mercury. The exchanges began in June 1769 when ‘Pro Bono 
Publico’ offered in the Journal a militia plan ‘a little varied from the English’. A 
force of three thousand men would be raised in each province, to be paid for by 
grand jury presentments on the occupiers of land. Men would serve one year in four 
by rotation, with only ‘real Protestants’ being enlisted. Officers would be required to 
meet a property qualification, and if insufficient volunteers came forward to fill the 
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enlisted ranks, recruits would be drawn by lot. These ‘Provincials’ would cost just 
over £60,000 annually.”! ‘Epimenondas’ replied in the Mercury, decrying the system 
of presentments as a ‘prelude to a land tax’ and arguing that three thousand regulars, 
the exact number sought in the augmentation, would be a better means of defence 
than 12,000 militiamen.” ‘Sir Jeffrey Wagstaff’ was equally critical of the scheme, 
suggesting that ‘Pro Bono Publico’ was simply seeking to prejudice the minds of 
the people against the army, and to infuse into them ‘absurd notions in favour of a 
militia’. He also hinted that the idea of a militia was possibly a Presbyterian plot.” 

Even with the elections over, the public debate continued. Parliamentary 
sessions remained biennial and there would not be another until the autumn of 
1769. As it seemed clear that the issue of the augmentation would return, comment 
continued in the interlude between the election and the session. The administra- 
tion’s supporters dismissed a militia as militarily useless and deleterious to trade. 
The Patriots stressed the excessive cost of the augmentation.”* The government’s 
supporters countered again by emphasising the ‘restless, turbulent, busy spirit’ of 
Ulster’s Presbyterians, and the fact that former Whiteboys and Oakboys would 
inevitably be armed if a militia was raised. The twin threats of Jesuits and Jacobites 
enlisting were also raised.” The Patriot press again stressed that a militia was ‘agree- 
able to the constitution of the kingdom, so conducive to its security and tranquillity, 
and so instrumental to extend and confirm the Protestant interest’. Their opponents 
saw the militia scheme simply as a ‘preventitive’ to the augmentation, susceptible 
to infiltration by ‘papists and sectaries’, and leading to ‘the total ruin of the trade 
and manufactures of this kingdom’.’”° What was constant with both parties however 
was the dichotomy which was presented within this debate: a choice was offered 
between militia reform and army augmentation. It appeared as if only one scheme 
was necessary, and only one could succeed. 

When the new parliamentary session opened in October 1769 those involved 
in these debates were not to be disappointed. On the first day of real business the 
Commons appointed a committee ‘to consider in what manner the militia of this 
kingdom may be made more effectual for its defence’. It reported within a month, 
recommending a plan very similar to that contained in Flood’s failed heads of 
the previous session, and receiving permission to bring in new heads of a bill for 
militia reform.” From outside the pressure continued. The lower house of Dublin 
corporation resolved to address its members of parliament to request a militia bill, 
as ‘the only constitutional and safe mode of defence’. Simultaneously parliament 
was warned a militia would ‘ruin the Protestant interest’ by allowing the wealth of 
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trade and manufacturing to pass into Catholic hands.’* In what may be the only 
surviving speech from these debates Robert French, an independent member for 
County Galway, warned against the political and moral dangers of a large standing 
army, preferring instead ‘a well regulated militia’.”” The supposed link between the 
militia and the still looked-for army augmentation was then cemented even further 
by a Patriot attempt to refer Townshend’s plan for augmentation to the militia 
committee, and an effort to get the supply committee to take into account the rela- 
tive cost of militia reform when considering Townshend’s plan. Both attempts failed, 
but the supposed connexion between expanding the standing army and stalling 
militia reform was reinforced. Six days later the militia committee again reported, 
giving the cost of its plan for around 5,600 militiamen as about £6,500 annually in 
wages, and almost £8,000 in clothing. Forwarded to the supply committee, these 
figures were incorporated in their report, and approved by the House. The augmen- 
tation was now at last passed, though it was accompanied by the inevitable demand 
for anew militia.*! Expenditure on both had been approved by the House. The lord 
lieutenant noted that he had not opposed the militia as it had ‘brought the country 
gentlemen to our assistance’.*? However, things were far from cut and dried. Six 
days before the expenditure had been approved the Commons had rejected a money 
bill sent from London. Once the necessary work of parliament was completed the 
assembly was prorogued by a disgruntled Townshend, who went as far as to record a 
formal protest in the journals of the House of Lords.*? In the event the augmenta- 
tion took place, as the military was an area of royal prerogative and parliament had 
no role in its management beyond controlling its funding. Lacking the necessary 
legislation, the militia reform did not take place, and the intended force ‘fell to the 
ground’ despite the fact that funds had been allocated towards its establishment and 
both the administration and the opposition had seemed to be agreed on the issue. 
The money would ‘lie in the Treasury, useless to the nation, because no militia law 
is yet framed’.§+ What had been a hotly contested debate ended in a damp squib. 
Flood’s militia heads of 1766 were probably the product of both pragmatism and 
principle, and his introducing them was possibly driven by both personal ambition 
and political conviction. In bringing his heads forward however Flood confirmed 
militia reform as a central plank of the Patriot programme. He also seized the issue 
out of the hands of the administration, where it may have in any case become too 
uncomfortable to handle. He began shifting the nature of the debate on the militia, 
moving it from one of defence to one of constitutional niceties, and placing it in 
the context of allegations of arbitrary government. In doing so he absorbed into the 
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Patriot agenda what were in reality well-established English Whig principles. Effec- 
tively he was grafting a justifying ideology onto an already existing, and initially 
opportunistically generated, Patriot grievance. In the wake of the session a rather 
jaundiced observer noted that Irish parliamentarians had become ‘fond of imitating 
our neighbours, and set up for great asserters of liberty’.8> Flood was doing exactly 
this, not just in the measures he was introducing, but in the ideology he was using 
to justify them. 

The first two sessions of parliament under the viceroyalty of Lord Townshend 
in 1767/8 and 1768/9 have been seen as ‘failures’.*° This is true only in part. As far 
as the administration was concerned the augmentation was eventually achieved. 
Rather more importantly Townshend learned from his experiences, and in his two 
subsequent terms would institute some fundamental changes in the way Ireland 
was governed. As far as promoters of militia reform were concerned however, the 
period was indeed more clearly one of failure. The loss of the heads in 1768 was put 
down by the Patriot press to the opposition of the administration, who allegedly saw 
militia reform as draining away funds required for the augmentation.*? Charles Lucas 
cited the ‘prerogative adjournments’ ordered by the administration as frustrating the 
measure.*® Others were more sceptical, and were uncertain whether the failure to 
secure reform was due to ‘opposition’ or ‘inattention’.*? The evidence suggests the 
latter. Almost two months elapsed between leave being granted for the bringing in 
of the heads of the militia bill and their presentation, and more than three months 
passed between this and the dissolving of parliament, yet no real progress was made. 
The inference seems to be that neither administration nor opposition saw the militia 
as a priority, despite the rhetoric involved. It was probably the fact that both sides 
realised the potential cost of the scheme, and were therefore reluctant to introduce 
it. This may be confirmed by the fact that the costs of the force became a key and 
recurrent area of consideration in the Commons in the next session. With an elec- 
tion certain after the session, Patriots may have been reluctant to promote a measure 
that could be portrayed as profligate. Political principles once more gave way to 
pragmatism. 

The failure of the next parliament to achieve reform might better be put down to 
its early prorogation. One member of parliament could not resist the temptation of 
comparing the loss of the 1769 heads with the events of 1692, when the rejection of 
a money bill from England also led to an early prorogation and the loss of intended 
militia legislation.°° Another noted that the whole debacle left Ireland’s defences 
‘the weakest imaginable’.?! Despite apparent support from all quarters, and the prep- 
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aration of very detailed reports of structure and costs, the measure simply ran out 
of time. However, these sessions, and the discussions of the militia that developed 
in and around them, can be seen as having a broad impact in Ireland and as being 
indicative of important developments in Irish Protestant society. 

The ideological foundations of the debates that had taken place concerning the 
militia in this period might, when put in a broader context, be seen as essentially ‘old 
fashioned’.”? By the 1760s the militia in England had undergone the fundamental 
reforms of which the Irish Patriots seem to have been so jealous. The relevant acts 
of the 1750s were renewed and amended in the war year of 1762 and made perpetual 
in 1768/9. The debates there were no longer over maintaining a militia as part of a 
balanced constitution, but were concerned primarily with the utility and efficiency 
of the force. A pamphlet published in 1762 observed that it was time to put aside 
‘the jealousies and untimely notion of [the militia as] a balance against the army of 
the Crown’.® Even before this, it has been argued, the true nature of the English 
debate had shifted, with matters of efficiency and cost predominating by the 1740s, 
and the debate then being sustained by notions of a ‘Patriot king’ and political 
manoeuvrings concerning the position of the Duke of Cumberland. In Scotland, 
where a campaign for militia reform similar to that in Ireland had grown from 
the 1750s, the militia issue became entangled with enlightenment ideas of social 
contract and citizens’ obligations. The debate there shifted from one of ‘constitu- 
tional liberty to civic virtue’. In the North American colonies the argument in 
favour of a militia, though still based on long-established Whig ideas of a balanced 
constitution, was becoming closely related to ideas of citizenship, and the right to 
bear arms as a mark of that privilege. Militia membership in the Americas became 
‘an expression of patriot sympathies’ and a collective embodiment of ‘republican 
principles’.°° Most of these concepts could be found in the Irish debate. The costs 
of a militia and its potential military efficacy were widely raised. The more uniquely 
Irish issue of use of the militia by non-Anglicans also appeared. But it was the consti- 
tutional aspects of the militia debate that recurred and predominated in Ireland. 
Those who supported an effective militia presented it as a virtuous and legitimate 
force, while the standing army was condemned as a threat and a possible precursor 
to arbitrary power. Having said that, these established principles remained relevant 
in Ireland, where the administration and the legislature so often held differing views 
and goals. Moreover the attempt to augment the army lent the debate a very specific 
and immediate context that legitimised and reinvigorated the old Whig ideologies. 
This really was, or at least seemed to be, a case in which a militia was needed to act 
as a counterbalance to the regular army. 
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The militia issue in this period may also have had an impact on the structure of 
Irish politics, as well as its underlying tenets. S. J. Connolly has recently argued that 
the Patriot opposition would emerge as ‘more coherent and organised’ in the wake of 
the development in the 1770s of new forms of government sponsored by the admin- 
istration under Townshend.” That may well be true, but much of the ground work 
for the consolidation of a Patriot opposition had been done in the 1760s, and had 
taken place around the issue of militia reform. It was the militia issue that Flood, the 
ascendant Patriot leader, had used through the decade to give himself a new promi- 
nence and his party a new set of principles. The militia committee which had been 
formed in November 1767 to bring in the heads of a bill included not just Flood 
but Charles Lucas, a key figure in mobilising the population of the capital behind 
Patriot ideas, and Edmond Sexten Pery, the established head of the Patriot interest. 
The committee formed in November 1769 contained Flood, Lucas and Pery, but also 
the Marquess of Kildare, elected to parliament two years earlier at the age of 18 and 
destined to become the great Patriot duke of Leinster from 1773.°° These commit- 
tees matched established Patriots with coming men, and may have allowed for a line 
of succession to be established, and ideas to be disseminated. Flood certainly saw 
the two sessions as resulting in the opposition being ‘inflamed and strengthened’.” 
The events of the session of 1768-9 may also mark a new expansion of the power 
and influence of the Patriot grouping. Some years ago Thomas Bartlett dismissed 
the opposition of the late 1760s as ‘poorly led, badly united, unsure on aims and 
divided on tactics’.!° Yet this motley group had two notable successes. They had 
achieved an act to limit the durations of parliaments and thereby guarantee regular 
elections, though admittedly this had happened with the concurrence of the admin- 
istration. Perhaps more importantly they had secured a vote in favour of funding for 
a reformed militia, even though the concomitant legislation had not been passed. 

More broadly, the willingness of the Irish parliament to openly criticise and 
impede the standing army, and to cite it as a threat to the constitution, seems to 
mark out a growing Protestant self-confidence in Ireland. Earlier, the military had 
largely been welcomed and tolerated as a buttress to Protestant influence and guar- 
antors of the security of the Protestant interest. Now Irish Protestants felt increas- 
ingly able to disparage the standing army, and look instead for both a military and 
constitutional defence to their own militia. 
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Lord Townshend emerged in the wake of the confused sessions of 1767-9 as a resi- 
dent lord lieutenant. Whereas previous viceroys had stayed in the country only for 
as long as the meeting of parliament made it necessary, Townshend, either on his 
own initiative or at the behest of the London government, made the decision to 
become resident in Ireland for the entire duration of his tenure of office. His appe- 
tite for reforming the government of Ireland went much further than this symbolic 
measure, however. Frustrated by the inability and unwillingness of the undertakers 
to deliver the augmentation promptly, Townshend began to disassemble the polit- 
ical machinery of the country. By dismissing numerous officeholders and massively 
expanding the patronage of the Crown, Townshend and his able chief secretary, Sir 
George Macartney, created a ‘Castle party’ through which they themselves could 
wield influence in the Irish Commons without the need of intermediaries.! As a 
result the lord lieutenancies of Townshend and his successor Lord Harcourt have 
been described as marking ‘the highpoint of the British government’s policy of closer 
control’ in Ireland? With the administration exerting so much control and influ- 
ence within the Irish parliament, it was no longer necessary for it to offer major 
concessions to the opposition in order to ensure the passing of its own measures. The 
former undertakers found themselves sidelined and, in a fit of righteous indignation, 
joined the opposition. 

Although Townshend was initially sympathetic towards Irish militia reform, and 
the Patriot grouping had used the issue and developed it as their own, it seems to 
have dropped rapidly from the political agendas of all the parties. Though the Dublin 
guild of merchants mourned the loss of the 1769 heads of the bill for ‘a national 
militia’ in early 1770, continued peace made militia reform far from essential.? In 
late 1771 Henry Flood noted the ‘great public distress’ that prevailed; and the fact 
that by 1773 the Irish government was operating with a £100,000 annual deficit 
made any expenditure on the force unlikely. When the Commons’ committee of 
supply agreed, in November 1773, not to make provision for the £20,000 that had 
been voted for a militia in 1769, it seemed to confirm that militia reform was not 
now a priority for any party.> In the background the force established under the 
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1716 statute did continue to function at some level, as commissions were issued 
to replace deceased officers, and militiamen continued to turn out in some areas 
for ceremonial duties, but in truth there was little for the force to do.® Moreover, 
doubts still lingered as to the utility of a militia, even with some in Ireland. This 
situation was not helped by a further outbreak of agrarian protest among Protes- 
tants in Ulster from 1770. Their actions included breaking open Belfast gaol in 
December 1770 and rescuing a prisoner.” These ‘Steelboy’ activities, along with the 
earlier Oakboy disturbances, prompted the Ulster landowner Sir James Caldwell 
to argue, just as parliament opened in February 1771, that a militia act would ‘be 
of most fatal consequences’ and had ‘nothing plausible to recommend it’. In the 
south of the country, he argued, there were too few Protestants to establish a viable 
militia, while in the north such a force would put arms in the hands of men who 
were Dissenters and therefore ‘refractory and seditious’. Although contradicted by 
a Dissenting clergyman in his assertions of Presbyterian disloyalty, Caldwell’s views 
were not unique.’ Changing attitudes in the government might be judged by two 
messages sent by Townshend to the secretaries of state in London. In October 1770, 
as part of a very detailed plan of defence for Ireland, the military-minded Town- 
shend stressed that despite the augmentation it was still necessary that the country’s 
Protestants should be mobilised at some stage, and ‘to do this the militia should be 
called forth in some shape or other’. Eighteen months later he saw the number of 
militia arms in the north as a ‘particular danger’ and tried to call many of them in. 
He also seems to have been behind an unsuccessful attempt by Thomas Conolly, 
an M.P. for County Londonderry, to bring forward the heads of a bill for disarming 
Protestants in Ulster.!° 

On his appointment as lord lieutenant in late 1772, Lord Harcourt had received 
the obligatory instructions for ‘settling the militia’, but took no immediate action 
in this regard.'! In the summer of 1774 an isolated newspaper report stressed again 
that ‘a militia is a safe, an honourable guard’ while a standing army was poten- 
tially ‘hurtful to a state’. The following year a pamphleteer suggested that ‘the ‘best 
defence of political power and civil liberty, [was] a well regulated national militia’. 
However, peace and a lack of prosperity seem to have guaranteed that the subject 
remained peripheral to all for almost three years. 

Rumours of a shift in policy emerged in the summer of 1775. Suggestions were 
made in August that the heads of a militia bill ‘on the plan of that of Great Britain’ 
would be brought forward in the Commons, and in November George Ogle, a member 
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for County Wexford who had been acknowledged by the government the previous 
year as in opposition but a ‘respectable, sensible man’, was identified as the possible 
sponsor for the measure.!? The context of this rethinking of the militia question lay 
in two unconnected developments. In Ireland a new outbreak of Whiteboyism had 
occurred. From 1769 protests had taken place in the south-eastern counties against 
tithes, rent levels and evictions. Attacks on stock, buildings and people began to 
reach new levels by 1775, and legislation would ultimately be brought forward the 
following year in an attempt to control the outbreak.'+ At the same time, across the 
Atlantic, other disorders were occurring. For more than a decade the imposition 
of what were seen as innovations in taxation and clumsy government, as well as 
fear over religious and trade policies, had served to irritate the colonists in North 
America. These disputes culminated in April 1775 in a series of armed skirmishes 
between American colonists and British troops in New England. The following 
month the Philadelphia Congress agreed to establish a colonial army to protect 
American interests against the forces of the Crown.!° The emergence of Ogle as the 
new chief advocate of the militia may have been partly by default, as Henry Flood, 
the previous militia champion, had taken office as a vice-treasurer and may have 
felt compelled to avoid too overt a support for the militia cause in opposition to the 
administration. Ogle’s new prominence may also have been the product of experi- 
ence. He had personally been involved in militia activity against the Whiteboys in 
Wexford, mobilising his tenants and taking to the field to hunt down protestors.!° 
Whatever the exact circumstances, actions were now taken. 

When the Irish parliament convened in November 1775 the lord lieutenant 
suggested the assembly should debate ‘the best mode of defence for this kingdom’. Four 
thousand regular troops were requested to be withdrawn from Ireland for service in 
America. Initially the option was to replace them with an equal number of Hessians. 
Ogle’s immediate response was to call for the raising of a militia, ‘our natural, our 
constitutional defence’.!? As the debate continued the Patriots, including Flood, 
rallied behind a call that the employment of Hessian mercenaries, even if the cost 
were to be covered from imperial revenues, was ‘pregnant with ruin to the liberty of 
this country’. Ogle again called for a militia to be raised, consisting of two hundred 
men from each county. He now received the backing of Flood, who claimed it as ‘a 
favourite wish of his to see it carried into execution’. When a motion was presented 
to accept the Hessians it was defeated by 106 votes to 68. Ogle immediately followed 
up by bringing forward a motion ‘that a militia, not exceeding 6,000 men, is neces- 
sary for the defence of this kingdom’. However as the hour was late, no vote was 
taken.'® The following day the debate continued. It now focused on whether the 
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4,000 regulars should be granted for service abroad. As that would directly contra- 
dict the assertions made at the time of the augmentation that 12,000 troops from the 
Irish establishment would always remain in Ireland, an amendment was proposed to 
the effect that allowing them to leave would be ‘a prostitution of the trust reprised’ 
in parliament. In the end this was rejected out of hand, and the motion to offer the 
troops was passed by a majority of 45 votes. This was despite Ogle’s stressing of the 
depredations of the Whiteboys. However Ogle was not done, and he immediately 
followed up the debate by moving for leave to bring in heads of a bill for a militia. 
It was granted.!? Sixteen days later, Ogle presented heads of a bill ‘for establishing 
a militia for the better defence of this kingdom’. Five days after this they went into 
committee.”° Exactly what form the heads took is uncertain, but it seems likely they 
closely followed Flood’s failed measure of 1766, and may have had more than a 
passing resemblance to the existing English acts. A contemporary critic addressed a 
pamphlet to Flood, but it was ‘more particularly dedicated’ to Ogle. It fully supported 
the reform of the militia, but argued against the regional constraints of Flood’s 
measure, which were presumably reflected in Ogle’s, and called for at least 300 men 
to be raised in each and every county.”! A month and a half passed before further 
action was taken. After being twice deferred, the heads were then sent to receive 
clauses relevant to maintaining discipline amongst the men serving, and compen- 
sating their families.2? By the middle of February 1776 the heads had been amended 
and agreed, and sent to the lord lieutenant to be forwarded to the privy council in 
London.”? Harcourt seemed keen to see the measure approved. Before Ogle had 
brought in his heads the lord lieutenant had warned Lord North that if troops were 
withdrawn from Ireland without some measure of support being taken, the govern- 
ment ‘would be insecure; the peace of the kingdom no longer to be depended upon’. 
As the heads were despatched, he noted the utility that a militia could have. It 
could be used as a ‘guard of police’ and might be employed in support of the revenue 
officers. He also noted the heads were only valid for three years, so might be allowed 
to lapse with ease. On the whole, however, he stressed that ‘certain parts of the 
country’ might be trusted with arms, and he would prefer to see the measure returned 
from London.*4 By mid-March Harcourt was eager to receive something back from 
London, as the parliament was becoming restless, and he feared they might begin to 
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cause trouble.’° Unfortunately the previous day the British privy council in London 
had been presented with the report of the attorney and solicitor general on the 
militia heads. It was not positive. The scheme was initially dismissed as too expen- 
sive. It was also noted that forming a militia involved ‘putting arms into the hands 
of the common people’, from whom the Oakboys and Whiteboys had been recruited. 
The key problem, however, was the excessive expense the scheme would place on 
the hereditary revenue, and the ‘ambiguity’ that existed in the measure regarding 
exactly how the force would be paid for.?° In essence the London government did 
not trust an Irish militia, was not prepared to pay for it, and would not tolerate it. 
The heads were consequently respited in the privy council. What was perhaps not 
realised was that the earlier statutes passed from 1716 had lapsed, and Ireland was 
now without a statutory militia, or the legal ability to raise one.”’ 

Disorder at home and peace abroad had made the London government, and some 
in Ireland, dismiss the idea of Irish militia reform as irrelevant. The pricking of 
the Irish parliament’s pride and conscience by a threatened withdrawal of regular 
troops and the employment of foreign mercenaries had managed to generate limited 
domestic enthusiasm. Developments over the next two years ensured that the militia 
issue would be raised at the very beginning of the next Irish parliament in 1778. 
As the militia heads were being respited in London, rebellion was breaking out in 
America. Colonial militiamen faced Crown troops at Concord and Lexington in 
the opening engagements of the American Revolution. In July 1776 the American 
Congress issued its declaration of independence, a clear act of treason and sedi- 
tion. In 1777 the battles of Princeton, and more especially Saratoga, were British 
military disasters. French support for the colonists was becoming more overt, and 
culminated in a declaration of war in 1778. The Dutch and Spanish would also 
eventually opportunistically enter the war against Britain in the following year.’® 
In Ireland reactions to the events were initially muted. The Irish parliament had 
passed a resolution in October 1775 condemning the colonial revolt, but it has been 
argued that for at least the opening two years of the conflict opinions in Ireland 
wavered between ambivalence and calls ‘to support the unity of the empire’.”? 
However, among the more liberal Protestant community there seemed to be a 
certain sympathy for the plight of the colonists, and a willingness to draw parallels 
between the Irish and American cases. Two Irish correspondents of Edmund Burke’s 
suggested that the majority of thinking Irishmen ‘sympathize more or less with the 
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Americans’ and were ‘friends to the American cause’*° Amongst the Presbyterian 
community, where there were greater religious, political and even familial affilia- 
tions, fellow-feeling with the rebellious colonists seems to have been much more 
prevalent. In the Dissenting heartland of Down a local proprietor suggested the 
‘Dissenters are almost all Americans’, while a local agent had already noted that 
migrating Presbyterians were claiming to be leaving Ireland ‘to aid their Dissenting 
brethren in America’! The fact that ‘Irish Presbyterians and American colonists 
belonged to the same intellectual, cultural and political world’ created connexions 
and comparisons that could not be ignored in either Dublin or London.” In the 
circumstances, however, it was inevitable that further troops would be drained from 
the Irish garrison for service abroad. In fact a third of the 12,000 men now on the 
Irish establishment were earmarked for withdrawal. Thus when the Irish parliament 
met in March, the militia sprang to the forefront of business. 

George Ogle again headed the parliamentary efforts, and on the second day of 
the session sought and received leave to bring in the heads of a bill ‘for establishing 
a militia in the kingdom’. The very next day the heads, which Ogle had obviously 
pre-prepared, were read and committed. Three days later the Speaker proposed a 
motion in the House that an address of loyalty be offered to the King, affirming that 
the monarch might ‘rely on the firmest support of their persons and fortunes’. Ogle, 
never a man to miss an opportunity, rose to support the motion but remarked that 
he had intended to promote a similar measure ‘after the militia bill has passed’. As 
the debate shifted to the desired vote of credit, the militia issue was again brought 
forward. The attorney general proposed that £300,000 was necessary for the defence 
of the country. Henry Grattan, who had only entered parliament for the first time in 
the previous session and sat for the borough of Charlemont, suggested that a grant 
of half that amount might be more suitable. Another member then noted that the 
estimates included no provision for a militia. This drew support from Arthur Nevill, 
who had sat on the militia committee in 1769 and was now serving on the new heads 
committee with Ogle. James Wilson, a former army officer and the independent 
member for County Antrim, noted that although he was not particularly in favour 
of the project a militia ‘seemed to be a favourite object with the public’ and he there- 
fore supported it.34 Support for a militia was growing and intruding into the wider 
considerations of the Commons. Direct discussion of the matter resumed two days 
later. Ogle preceded the planned debate on the militia heads by canvassing opinions 
in the House. It led to a broad and spirited debate. Nevill suggested reviving the old 
militia laws, though these were dismissed as impractical. William Henry Fortescue 
and Luke Gardiner, both supporters of the administration, were joined by William 
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Brownlow, a veteran oppositionist, in suggesting the raising of ‘independent compa- 
nies’. These units would serve alongside the regular forces in Ireland, but be locally 
recruited and not liable to service abroad. Robert Stewart, with the support of Sir 
Henry Cavendish, opposed them, the former saying they ‘were too much the face of 
a standing army’. A Galway member suggested a simple further augmentation of the 
regular army. Ogle was sympathetic to the independent companies, but also noted 
the utility of a militia. He stressed that the new militia heads no longer required 
every county to raise three hundred men, as the proposed measure of 1776 had done, 
and he was prepared to amend them as members saw fit. Sir Richard Heron, the 
chief secretary, arrived late for the debate but assured the members that the viceroy 
would ‘highly approve’ of independent companies being raised by those who could 
do so.> The following day the debate continued. Clauses were added to the heads 
to deal with Quakers, and to allow the lord lieutenant ‘for the time being’ to grant 
commissions to raise independent companies. The heads were then ordered to be 
printed. Ogle argued the two forces would be complimentary, the one ready ‘to repel 
an invader’ and the other ‘to keep peace in the country’.*° The heads then passed 
into committee again, though when further action was deferred two days later Ogle 
rather sceptically noted the heads were being ‘treated with great respect, and very 
little attention’.3” An abstract was then published in the press.** The heads were a 
curious and imprecise mixture of the provisions of the old Irish militia laws, much 
older practices still, the existing English acts, and the earlier failed sets of heads. 
They allowed for the creation of both independent companies and a militia force. 
Under the proposals the lord lieutenant was empowered to issue commissions of 
array calling out the force in each county. These were to be implemented by between 
six and twelve ‘commissioners’ in each county, who might ‘enlist, chuse or elect by 
ballot’ a number of Protestants aged between 18 and 57 to serve in ‘independent 
companies’. These companies would consist of no less than twenty men, including 
officers. Meanwhile sheriffs and constables were made responsible for assembling 
lists of eligible Protestants. Each county would raise between 100 and 300 men for 
the militia, though Dublin could raise up to 1,000 and Clare up to 600. Initially 
enlistment was to be voluntary though vacancies were to be filled by balloting from 
the lists assembled. Service was to be for three years, and training was to take place 
on no more than one day each week. Discipline would be maintained by a system 
of fines and imprisonment. Enlisted men would receive 6d. per day for training and 
1s. a day if mobilised. As an incentive to serve, those who completed their enlist- 
ments would be free to ply their trades across Ireland without hindrance from guilds 
or corporations. Officers were to meet a property qualification, the lowest being that 
for a lieutenant, who was to hold a personal estate of £100 or be the son or brother 
of an owner of property yielding £300. One sergeant and one drummer were to be 
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employed for each company. The act was to remain in force until June 1780 and the 
forces were to be funded ‘out of the Treasury’.*? It was a comprehensive measure that 
showed the influence of English examples, existing practices, and a certain measure 
of innovation. 

On 2 April the heads were reported with amendments, agreed to unanimously, 
and sent to the lord lieutenant for transmission to London. The major amendment 
seems to have been the removal of the clause allowing the formation of independent 
companies. Ogle regretted this, seeing it as ‘the best part’ of the measure. As soon as 
the heads had been agreed, however, Sir Richard Johnson, who had been appointed 
to the militia heads committee with Ogle, sought leave to bring in separate heads to 
allow the raising of independent companies. After a swift debate he withdrew the 
request.*° The entire process of passing the heads had taken just two weeks. This was 
perhaps a mark of the eagerness of the Commons both to demonstrate their loyalty 
and commitment to the war effort, and to provide for the safety and defence of the 
country. However, the process of re-establishing the militia would now meet snags 
in the rest of the legislative system. 

When the militia heads were first debated the Duke of Buckinghamshire, as lord 
lieutenant, had written to Lord North suggesting that the idea of a ‘temporary’ Irish 
militia ‘should not be rejected’ out of hand as the principle was popular, and it repre- 
sented the fastest way of mobilising the population. With the heads now passed he 
seemed less sure, opting simply to say the fate of the measure should ‘be decided by 
his Majesty’s servants’ in London.*! In a subsequent letter to Lord Weymouth, the 
secretary of the southern department, Buckinghamshire noted that the militia heads 
had been the only one of twenty measures that had excited any debate in the Irish 
privy council, where several peers had refused to sign the transmiss. They had argued 
that the system of fines was inadequate to maintain discipline, and that there were 
too few Protestants in the south of the country to support the force. In the north a 
militia might be useful in controlling agrarian protesters, but several seemed unsure 
if a militia were suited to such work. By and large, the majority of the council would 
have preferred independent companies, while Buckinghamshire himself suggested 
that as an emergency measure a British act might be passed to augment the standing 
army on the Irish establishment. The lord chancellor, though admitting himself 
‘an inadequate judge’ of the matter, had taken soundings and saw a militia as ‘an 
hazardous measure not to be adopted if any other mode can be made’.* At the same 
time Buckinghamshire wrote again to North, first making a case for independent 
companies rather than a militia, then noting such a clause had been struck out of 
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the heads as giving excessive power to the Crown. In an apparently rather confused 
state, he recommended Speaker Pery as ‘an exceeding good judge’ of the issue and 
attempted to arrange for him to meet and advise North in London. At least one 
member of the Irish Commons seemed to think that even if the bill was returned it 
might ‘raise a flame’ in the House.* 

At this stage fate, or rather the fledgling American navy, then intervened. The 
Ranger, an American privateer under the command of John Paul Jones, entered 
Belfast Lough on 24 April 1778 and, after a short engagement, seized the naval 
cutter HMS Drake.4+ Buckinghamshire seems to have become almost frantic. He 
now informed North the militia was ‘a very popular and favourite plan’ and the force 
might be particularly useful in ‘preserving the internal quiet of this kingdom’, despite 
the objections of some. He also renewed his call for a further augmentation of the 
standing army through an act of the British parliament.#* To Weymouth he could 
‘strongly recommend the passing of the bill’. Apparently after steadying himself and 
taking advice from the Speaker, he also suggested that the system of balloting for 
service could present problems, as it might bring in ‘disaffected people’ and even 
amongst the well-disposed might cause ‘tumults’. He also forwarded to Weymouth a 
copy of the 1756 act that had allowed Dissenters to hold militia commissions, unsure 
whether this act would apply to any new legislation. To North he now stressed the 
need for the bill to be returned, and sought to comfort him with the thought that 
at least in County Londonderry the Presbyterian community had been ‘divested of 
their American prejudices’, by a downturn in trade caused by the war in the colo- 
nies.*¢ In truth, the Commons were seemingly becoming anxious over the fate of the 
measure, and when Ogle rose to ask the chief secretary if his heads would return, 
Heron did little to calm the situation by stating simply that ‘he had no information 
any way about it, whether it would or would not’.4’7 In the event the heads went 
before the British privy council on 8 June 1778. Among the five members present 
were Lord Townshend, the previous lord lieutenant, the commander-in-chief of the 
army Lord Amherst, and Sir George Germain, a leading advocate of militia reform 
in England in the 1750s and now the American secretary. They had received a 
report on the heads prepared by the attorney and solicitor general. All mention 
of balloting, and therefore compulsion to serve, was struck out. Similarly removed 
were the provisions that allowed the election of officers. A large clause was inserted, 
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clearly based on the 1756 act, allowing Dissenters to hold commissions, and the 
wording was changed in various parts of the bill to allow them to serve on the same 
terms as Anglicans. The force would subsequently be seen ‘to consist of independent 
companies’ that could be formed into county regiments.** The returned bill had its 
first reading on 18 June. The following day it was read a second time and committed. 
Two days later it was engrossed, and on the 22 of June it was passed and sent to 
the Lords. In another nine days it had passed into law.#? After a protracted and 
complex struggle, Ireland was now equipped with new and revised militia legisla- 
tion. However, it would never fully be put into action. 

The depletion of the Irish treasury meant that the new Militia Act would not 
be implemented, despite the evident eagerness of some to see it put into opera- 
tion. Edmond Sexton Pery, the Speaker of the Irish Commons, perhaps prompted by 
some of his constituents, chose to remind the lord lieutenant rather presumptuously 
that such an action would not be ‘improper’ just five days after the bill received 
its assent. The muster master general suggested that enrolling the militia would 
help in securing recruits for the regular army. In the press, rumours of an imminent 
array were circulated.*° In parliament, as the session closed, the Militia Act drew 
praise and approbation from all sides. The Commons addressed the lord lieutenant, 
thanking him for various measures, but in particular his willingness to ‘increase the 
national strength, by the establishment of a militia, [which] must impress the minds 
of His Majesty’s loyal subjects here with the deepest gratitude’. Buckinghamshire 
rather surreptitiously responded by noting that should the king ‘think proper to call 
forth that part of the national strength’ the militia would ‘materially contribute to 
the protection and defence of the kingdom’.*! Impatience for an array continued to 
mount and rumours to circulate.** This did not happen, however, and the reasons 
were simple. In November Buckinghamshire wrote to the embattled Lord North 
concerning the condition of the Irish finances. He noted that the schemes approved 
by the Irish parliament could not all be implemented without taking out massive 
loans. The militia alone would cost almost £38,000 per year to maintain. He there- 
fore suggested raising it in no more than a few counties, and even then only if abso- 
lutely necessary. The provost of Trinity College was rather more forthright when he 
simply noted ‘the Treasury is bankrupt’.*3 When parliament opened for its session 
in October 1779 the lord lieutenant included in his speech an apology that ‘the 
exhausted state of the treasury’ had prevented the embodiment of the militia.*4 The 
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militia would fall by the wayside simply because the government could not afford to 
establish it. 

The Militia Act of 1778 was the product of considerable effort by a core of members 
in the Irish Commons. The evidence from the debates of 1775-6 and 1778 suggest 
that these were men firmly in the camp of the Patriot opposition. The committee 
that drafted the 1775 heads comprised five members. Of these Ogle was described 
as ‘constantly in opposition’, Flood as ‘the engineer and mouthpiece of opposition’, 
Sir Lucius O’Brien as ‘in opposition always’ and John Nevill as ‘very independent’. 
Barry Yelverton displayed his political affiliations by supporting an attempt to secure 
a pro-colonial amendment to the speech from the throne in October of that year.* 
In 1778 three new members joined Ogle and Nevill. Sir Richard Johnston, James 
Stewart and Samuel Bradstreet all supported calls for government retrenchment in 
that session.*” The militia had thus remained a Patriot prerogative, if not an obses- 
sion. However the act passed through the Irish legislative system largely owing to 
extraneous pressures. A militia was eventually seen by all as a vital, if not strictly a 
constitutional, means of defence at a time of unprecedented war and military exer- 
tion. The need to mobilise Ireland’s military resources to counter American rebel- 
lion and French aggression was, it has been argued, instrumental in seeing a measure 
of Catholic relief passed through the Irish parliament in this session, in that easing 
the restrictions on the Catholic elites would boost the recruitment of the lower 
orders into the military.°* With this being the case it was perhaps only to be expected 
that the Protestant population would be expected to render itself available for mili- 
tary service. However, it remained a close-run thing. British suspicions of the Protes- 
tant Dissenting minority remained. Given the apparent Presbyterian sympathies for 
the American rebels, and the utility that the American militias had displayed in the 
fighting there, it was perhaps indicative of the ultimate readiness of the government 
to accept Presbyterian loyalty that the measure was passed, and in a form that did not 
discriminate against Dissenters in terms of admissibility or obligation. Moreover the 
passing of the act perhaps presaged things to come. The rapprochement between the 
state and the Crown’s Presbyterian subjects would subsequently reach a zenith with 
the repeal of the sacramental test in Ireland in 1780. Perhaps more importantly, the 
system of government established by Townshend and perpetuated under Harcourt 
had not changed utterly the way in which Irish politics were managed. Although the 
great magnates had been deposed, the success of the administration still depended 
upon effective management of the Commons and a certain level of competence in 
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the Irish ministry. With the indecision of Buckinghamshire as lord lieutenant and 
the inconsistencies of Heron as chief secretary, these had become sadly absent. The 
result was yet another shift in the means of Irish governance, as the parliamentary 
authority of the administration waned, and windows of opportunity opened for new 
men and new factions in the Irish Commons. 
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1778-82: Volunteering Ascendant 


The Militia Act of 1778 was the product of the Patriot opposition in the House of 
Commons. Militia reform had been a concern of this group for almost twenty years. 
The act ultimately passed into law, however, only because it had become acceptable 
to the government in London, where previous opposition to militia reform had been 
overcome by the need to establish a force that would be capable of strengthening 
Irish defences during the war and of maintaining internal security at a time when 
the regular army garrison was being depleted. 

In the meantime the people had taken matters into their own hands. In the wake 
of the growing threat of invasion or a possible rising, and even before the Militia Act 
passed, one observer reckoned that there were almost nine thousand men ‘already 
armed in independent companies’.! Traditionally this rush to the colours began 
on St Patrick’s Day 1778 in the town of Belfast.2 Such actions were nothing new. 
Various emergencies over the previous half century had seen Irish Protestants mobi- 
lise themselves. The obvious similarities to former crises and the reactions of the 
Protestant population were not lost on contemporaries, who saw the rush of men 
to arm themselves for their own defence as comparable to events in 1745, or simply 
as the Protestants of the country arming themselves ‘without waiting on the usual 
commissions’.* The difference was that under the old militia legislation such volun- 
teers could be legitimised, even retrospectively, by the issuing of royal commissions. 
However in early 1778 there was no longer any relevant legislation, and when the 
Militia Act was finally passed in the summer it was dependent upon given quotas of 
men being summoned in the name of the Crown and could not be applied in such a 
way, even if the order for embodiment was given. What were emerging were bodies 
of armed men whose existence could be explained by circumstance, but neither 
legitimised in law nor officially recognised by government. Moreover, from the 
autumn of 1778 several of these associations were declaring their independence of 
government, by passing resolutions to accept neither pay nor commissions from the 
administration. 

The story of these men, who rapidly became known as ‘the Volunteers’, has 
been told many times and in some detail.4 On their initial foundation it seems 
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that many of these paramilitary units probably expected to be incorporated quickly 
into a militia. However, when this did not happen, and with the threat of inva- 
sion increasing and the Irish garrison being further depleted by the sending of more 
soldiers to the war in North America, they felt both encouraged and justified in 
continuing their existence. By the summer of 1779 there were perhaps forty thou- 
sand men in arms in Ireland. The initial similarities to the old militia formations 
were marked. Men formed themselves into units under their landlords and their 
agents. The elites provided leadership and patronage. Volunteering was largely a 
hierarchical practice, and the force mirrored the structures of contemporary society 
in many ways. It was at this stage that ‘an ad hoc alliance was forged’ between a 
section of the Patriot opposition in the Irish parliament and a portion of the Volun- 
teer movement. This partnership was founded around the issue of ‘Free Trade’, that 
is Ireland’s right to trade with the empire on the same terms as Britain. It was cata- 
lysed by an economic downturn, facilitated by the readiness of Patriot politicians 
to take up the issue to assault the administration, and encouraged by the willing- 
ness of Volunteer commanders facing parliamentary elections to support what was 
essentially a popular issue. The co-operation eventually bore fruit, with the granting 
of Free Trade in December 1779, but not before a Volunteer parade in Dublin had 
included a display of placards demanding ‘Free Trade or else!’ Further political agita- 
tion followed. Francis Dobbs, a leading Volunteer commander, produced a pamphlet 
arguing for ‘legislative independence’, that is the repeal of Poynings’ Law, which 
gave the Irish and British privy councils considerable roles in the Irish legislative 
process. In it he called for the recognition of ‘those rights which are indispensably 
necessary to the very existence of freedom’ and warned they might be either seized 
or granted ‘by power’. His logic was that the 1779 concessions on trade could not 
be guaranteed as long as the Westminster parliament retained the right to legislate 
for Ireland. A repeat of the Volunteer demonstration of November 1779 took place 
in 1781, though now the goal was legislative independence. In Ulster, a provincial 
meeting of Volunteer delegates was called at Dungannon in February 1782. More 
than a hundred and forty separate corps sent representatives, and resolutions were 
passed in favour of the established Patriot demands for an annual Mutiny Act and 
a reform of the tenure of the judges, as well as the repeal of Poynings’ Law and an 
explicit renunciation of the right of the British parliament to pass legislation binding 
in Ireland.’ In the event, the summer of the year saw the passing of ‘Yelverton’s Act’ 
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by the Dublin parliament, which to all intents and purposes repealed Poynings’ Law 
and established the Irish parliament as an independent legislature under the Crown. 

The Volunteers, established as a series of bodies intended to counter a French 
invasion, had coalesced into an apparently overtly and assertively political entity. 
Intended to counter any military assault on the state, they had become a force for 
political reform within it. The conjunction of military force and parliamentary 
action was rare, and either threatening or inspiring depending upon the standpoint 
of the observer. However the situation was far from unique, and perhaps not all it 
first appeared to be, nor all it has often been represented as being since. The rise of 
armed citizens’ groups and their alliance with a political opposition, had parallels 
elsewhere. In the American colonies there were, of course, striking similarities with 
the forces that had become the army of the Continental Congress. Militia units, 
formed under the Crown to protect the colonists against both native assaults and 
French incursions, formed the basis of General Washington’s army.® In the spring of 
1782 Geneva’s citizen militias formed the core of a group that briefly seized control 
of the city, in the wake of the governing elite’s failure to institute promised legal and 
constitutional reforms.? The Dutch United Provinces Free Corps were formed in the 
1780s, based on old militia structures, to pressure the central government for polit- 
ical, economic and religious reforms. Though sometimes cast as revolutionaries they 
were in reality reformists of the middling classes, as eager to exclude the lower orders 
from power as they were to advance their own interests.!° To the south, the Austrian 
Netherlands saw local militias mobilised in the 1780s to counter the reforms of 
Emperor Joseph II in church and state. Originally sanctioned by the Empire for 
the defence of the country, these forces eventually formed the nucleus of an ‘army 
of national liberation’ that defeated the Austrian forces in 1789, and oversaw the 
establishment of a short-lived United Belgian States from 1790.!! In France too, 
prior to the levée en masse mobilisation of the citizenry had a part to play in defence, 
order and politics. The ‘Garde Nationale’, formed in 1779 to defend the property 
of the bourgeoisie, became a highly political force, both supporting and opposing 
the Revolution. Its very name ‘signified its political aspirations’.!* Thus the Volun- 
teers should not be considered in isolation. In fact they were formed in part by two 
coincident but not concomitant traditions. On the one hand the Volunteers echoed 
the long-standing Anglo-centric belief in the right of the subject to bear arms in 
the defence of his position, property and status. This ran back through Whiggish 
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ideologues to a mythical Saxon past. On the other hand the Volunteers were also 
heirs to classical ideals, reinvigorated in a coming revolutionary age, of an armed 
citizenry as a pillar of national freedom, and a bulwark of the true constitution.” 
Such philosophies were not contradictory, nor were they exactly coincident, but 
they were compatible. In the Volunteers, as elsewhere, military self-mobilisation 
could be undertaken as a simultaneous defence of the established social order, and 
an attack upon the political. At the same time, to some extent, the Volunteers of 
Ireland represented a particular manifestation of a broad Europe-wide movement 
in the later eighteenth century, as the middle classes sought reforms within the 
political systems that controlled their lives. Militarised responses, such as the Free 
Corps or the Volunteers, served a dual purpose. They confirmed the role and impor- 
tance of their members within the state, while demonstrating their strength and the 
potential threat that they might pose to it. Such actions were negotiations through 
deeds between the elite, who dominated the political world of the later eighteenth 
century, and the ambitious men below them, who were increasingly developing their 
economic, commercial, and professional importance. 

Government suspicion of the Volunteers, or at least curiosity about their numbers, 
had begun early. In February 1779 the under secretary in Dublin had written to the 
country’s postmasters asking for returns of local Volunteer activity.'4 The following 
month the Irish lord chancellor reported that the movement had ‘created a great 
deal of anxious solicitude’ in Lord Buckinghamshire, the lord lieutenant. Bucking- 
hamshire subsequently clarified the situation, noting that although the Volunteers 
offered the prospect of being a ‘very disagreeable inconvenience’ they had proved 
useful in supporting the forces of law and order.!° By May of that year he had 
adopted a more stoical position. Although their mere existence remained ‘awkward 

.. upon the legal side and interior polity of the kingdom’ various invasion threats 
had made him more accepting of them.!© Buckinghamshire remained prepared to 
tolerate the Volunteers into late 1779 because they proved useful for maintaining 
the internal security of the country, and he had regarded the withdrawing of the 
army as ‘bordering upon insanity’.!” Perhaps the final mark of the acceptance by 
government of the Volunteers as a necessary evil came in the late summer of 1779 
when, on the advice of the Irish privy council, the militia weapons kept in store 
across the country were issued out to Volunteer commanders.!* In some areas this 
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led to a rather undignified scramble for the bounty of government, as local Volunteer 
commanders jostled and squabbled to secure the arms offered.!° 

However it was increasingly clear to the administration that the Volunteer move- 
ment represented both a constitutional anomaly and a potential threat. To correct 
this situation, to undermine the Volunteer movement, and to return the control of 
the secondary defence forces of Ireland to the Crown, it was clear to some that a 
militia force needed to be embodied. As early as January 1779 rumours circulated 
in Ireland that legislation would be introduced to the Irish parliament to establish 
a militia ‘on a plan entirely new’.?° The lord lieutenant initially suggested that an 
amendment of the 1778 act would be useful and allow an array at a lesser cost. 
However, doubts were raised in London about the utility of any attempt to ‘new 
model the Militia Act’. Advice from Ireland seemed to confirm that calling parlia- 
ment to do this would promote great ill feeling, and probably prove counter-produc- 
tive.?! 

Buckinghamshire vacillated once more. In April he agreed with London, and 
dismissed the idea of a militia as too ‘disagreeable to many’. However, by the end of 
June he was apparently planning some way of ‘delivering the militia’. Two months 
after that he confided to a friend that nothing would rid Ireland of the Volunteers 
‘but such a militia law as will carry itself into execution’ and that such a measure 
should be the priority of the coming parliamentary session. He even drafted an 
opening speech in which he called for ‘a consideration of that law that related to 
the militia’? By the end of the year unfounded rumours were circulating at the 
highest level in England that unsuccessful efforts had been made to bring one 
group of Volunteers under Crown control by implementing an act passed at the 
time of the Jacobite rising in 1745, allowing local officials to mobilise men for the 
militia at their own discretion.” The prospects of offering commissions to Volun- 
teer officers had also been discussed, and provisional commissions drafted, but the 
idea was rejected in case any might decline them and cause embarrassment to the 
government.”4 Instead, preparations seem to have been made for the introduction 
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of new militia legislation into the Commons. It would be brought forward by the 
law officers, include compulsory service for the rank and file, and make the current 
Volunteers ‘more useful and less dangerous’ .”> 

When the session opened in late October 1779, however, parliament sent a 
rather contradictory message. In both Houses votes of thanks were offered to the 
Volunteers for their steadfastness during the preceding crisis. In the Lords the matter 
was debated a little, with the lord chancellor and Viscount Valentia suggesting that 
any vote of thanks might endow the Volunteers with a sanction of parliamentary 
legitimacy.° In the Commons there was a unanimous vote of thanks, but at least 
one member, though not openly opposing the motion, expressed his belief that a 
‘national militia ... would be a more eligible measure’. Three weeks later, in a debate 
on defence, another member seemed to call for a militia to be formed.*? Yet within 
six weeks both the Lords and Commons attempted to enquire into the number and 
condition of militia arms in the country. The lower house established a committee, 
while the Lords chose to address the lord lieutenant.”* Previously such measures had 
been precursors to parliamentary assaults on the administration, and there is little 
reason to think that these occasions would have been any different. Together, such 
moves did not bode well for any potential militia legislation. The lord lieutenant 
was convinced that elite tolerance of the Volunteers was waning and a preference 
for a militia was on the increase. Opinion in London was also very firmly behind the 
creation of some form of militia to bring the Volunteers under government control.’ 
However the subject seems to have been allowed to drop. The administration, led by 
a lord lieutenant, described by an admittedly unsympathetic historian as a ‘fluttered 
imbecile’, and by a contemporary as a man of ‘folly and imbecility’ seems to have 
been unable to read the situation.*° This was perhaps understandable, given the 
contradictory signs being sent from parliament. 

Government enthusiasm for a militia to bring ‘an end to the Volunteer compa- 
nies’ remained, however.*! Again suggestions were made that commissions might be 
issued to Volunteer officers, but again this seems to have come to nothing.** When 
Buckinghamshire was replaced as lord lieutenant by the Earl of Carlisle in late 1780 
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the problem of the Volunteers had not been solved. Carlisle made use of the Volun- 
teers in much the same way as Buckinghamshire had done, but with perhaps rather 
better grace. He remained well aware that they were potentially ‘a power which may 
possibly decide the fate of this country’ but congratulated himself upon his ‘very 
decisive’ dealings with them. He also seems to have done a little more, though 
in a quiet and unobtrusive way. The 1778 militia act was due to lapse at the end 
of the 1782 session. Apparently with this in mind, a clause renewing the frustrated 
measure was inserted in a general bill and brought before the parliament. The two 
men guiding the measure were George Rawson, a professional soldier who sat for the 
borough of Armagh, and Richard Hely-Hutchinson, a member of a political family 
renowned for their professional political acquisitiveness. Both men were among the 
staunchest government supporters in the House. The heads of the bill ‘for reviving, 
continuing and amending several temporary statutes’ provoked little interest in 
either Irish House, were carried through the British privy council without comment 
or amendment and, after returning from London, passed through the Irish parlia- 
ment in less than two months.*+ However this brief action was potentially vital, as 
it ensured that the legislation stayed on the statute books, and the potential for a 
statutory militia to be raised remained, without any necessary reliance upon a future 
compliance of parliament. 

In the initial rush to form independent companies in 1778 the phrase ‘militia’, 
a familiar one to the bulk of the population, sprang readily to their lips. In ordering 
arms for the local Volunteers in October 1778, a County Londonderry merchant 
stated he wanted ‘sixty good muskets and bayonets ... for a company of militia’. 
A month earlier a report from Wexford had noted the town had ‘the most respect- 
able militia company ... that Ireland contains’.*° What Ireland did not have at this 
time, however, was legislation that allowed for the existence of such a force. In the 
summer of 1779 a report from Dublin referred to the Volunteers of the capital as 
‘the independent militia of this kingdom’.*? The words ‘militia’ and ‘Volunteers’ 
were at least initially interchangeable.** However, the fine differences between the 
two were being delineated in some areas as early as November 1778. A letter to 
the Freeman’s Journal noted that those who had come forward in Dublin to form an 
independent company could not use ‘the sacred name of a militia’ as ‘a militia must 
be sanctified by a law of the state before it can be called by that name’.*? Beyond 
the legal definition, it is often very hard to distinguish the Volunteers from their 
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militia predecessors. The Volunteers seem to have fulfilled many of the same roles 
and functions as the now defunct statutory militia. Volunteer units from Kilkenny to 
Antrim, and from Galway to Dublin, were reported as pursuing criminals, escorting 
prisoners, and mounting guards.*° John Moore, a former soldier, the county treasurer 
and agent to part of the Annesley estate in County Down, had initially been suspi- 
cious of the Volunteer movement, but by the summer of 1780 he had been won over 
to the idea by these ‘active guardians and supporters of the laws and public peace’.#! 
Like the militia before them, the Volunteers also offered a social focus for those 
able to participate in their activities. Dinners were given, often accompanied by 
much drinking and toasting, and parades, musters and manoeuvres took on an air of 
display and the theatrical that suggest companionship, camaraderie and courtship 
were as important within these events as the military practice that they ostensibly 
represented.#? Admission to the Newtownards Volunteers in County Down was by 
balloting, giving the company more the air of a gentleman’s club than a military 
unit.* It is also perhaps worth noting that the rhetoric of freedom, liberty and citi- 
zenship that had attached itself to the militia issue in Ireland since the 1760s, and 
in England from a much earlier date, was applied very liberally to the Volunteers. In 
particular Presbyterians, who had until so recently been excluded from meaningful 
militia service, seem to have gloried in the supposed constitutional correctness of 
the Volunteers. In an address to the Volunteers of Belfast in 1779 one Presbyterian 
minister stressed the fact that ‘the natural bulwark of every community are its citi- 
zens in arms’. Another coupled this with the threat of a mercenary army, and stressed 
that ‘where standing armies have been established, tho’ formed for protection, they 
have, in the end, usurped the reins of government’.44 A County Tyrone minister was 
most explicit of all, calling for all good Protestant citizens to learn the use of arms 
in case a standing army be used by a ‘designing Prince’ to reduce them to ‘the most 
abject slavery’.4° The Londonderry Journal, a newspaper produced by and for the Pres- 
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byterians of the north west, referring to the Volunteers reckoned ‘a free government 
[should] depend on no other soldiery but its citizens for its defence’. The Whig 
debate on the constitutional nature of a citizen militia, as personified by the Volun- 
teers, and the inherent threat of a standing army was given further relevance by 
renewed Patriot demands for an annual Irish Mutiny Act. The existing perpetual act 
was a product of the British parliament, and therefore infringed Patriot sensibilities 
on dual grounds. It also threatened, if a militia was ever embodied, to make ‘every 
citizen’ a slave, and to allow absolutism to creep into Ireland by the back door. Estab- 
lished examples of the potential perfidy of regular troops were contrasted with the 
good effects of a militia, even if it were a militia unrecognised in law.*’ In parliament 
Henry Flood rehearsed ‘the history of standing armies in peace’ in a debate on the 
Mutiny Bill, and cited Montesquieu’s preference for a militia.#® However Flood, the 
Patriot behind the initial agitation for militia reform more than a decade before, was 
by this time acting with government, having accepted the office of vice treasurer. 
This left open the opportunity for another Patriot voice to emerge. Henry Grattan, 
first elected to parliament in 1775, seized his chance. Conspicuous for his support 
of the Volunteers and prominent, if not dominant, in the achieving of legislative 
independence in 1782, the previous year he had employed the old Whig militia 
rhetoric in this vein: ‘Standing armies in peace’ he warned ‘are against the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and the safety of public liberty; they have subverted the 
freedom of all nations’. However, ‘an armed, disciplined, industrious, vigilant and 
constitutional people’ were the mark of a happy and prosperous state.*? According 
to a sympathetic English peer the Volunteers of Ulster at least were not ‘a militia 
paid by, [but] a militia gratuitously serving the public’, and they were all the more 
constitutional for it.*° 

The fundamental differences that historians have highlighted between the old 
statutory militia, with its tradition of pre-array volunteering, and the Volunteer 
movement as it emerged from the spring of 1778, can be broken down into three 
broad areas. In the first place the structures of the Volunteers differed from those 
of their predecessors. They are seen as operating independently of government 
and eventually outside the usual confines of the established patronage networks 
upon which the old militia system depended. This was stressed by contemporaries 
through the ubiquitous use of the word ‘Independent’ in the names of the various 
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companies.*! Secondly, the Volunteers have been seen as representing, through the 
imagery and symbolism they adopted and through their rhetoric and their willing- 
ness to embrace the Catholic interest, not the ‘narrow Protestant nation’ embodied 
in the statutory militia, but a ‘broader “Irishness” in opposition to a British “other”.*? 
Finally, the Volunteers were apparently marked out by their ‘independent political 
life’, being involved as they were in the ultimately successful agitations for Free 
Trade and legislative independence.® Their role as a kind of military force ancil- 
lary to the Patriot interest in parliament has been stressed by many, who argue that 
this ‘transformed the Patriot movement’ and forced the London government ‘into 
a series of humiliating climbdowns’.*# Each of these assertions need to be examined 
closely, however, and placed in the broader contexts of the militia tradition, and the 
ideologies that obtained in Ireland at this time. 

The claim that the Volunteers operated as a series of bodies independent of 
government is in many ways misleading. As we have seen, partly through necessity, 
but also because of the demands of popular expectation, the government played a 
crucial role in arming the Volunteers. Militia weapons held in store were distributed 
across the country, in much the same ways and through similar channels as had 
been used in previous crises. Volunteer commanders petitioned local grandees with 
persistence and alacrity for access to government weapons that had been lain aside 
for the militia. The member of parliament for Baltimore in County Cork even went 
so far as to suggest that the easiest and most secure way to transport them from the 
Dublin arsenal to his Cork company was to use the revenue barge that patrolled 
the local coast.°> Admittedly giving out these weapons was done with some reluc- 
tance. Initially Buckinghamshire had been strongly disinclined to allow government 
weapons to be distributed to groups that ‘however justifiable in extreme dangers, 
[were] not ... allowable by law’.°* Attitudes soon softened in the wake of France’s 
entry into the war and the usual attendant invasion scare. Yet the government had 
proved hesitant even to issue weapons to the statutory militia in the 1750s, and 
militia reform had been rejected in 1776 because of misgivings about the propriety 
of arming the wider Irish Protestant population. Old attitudes persisted, even if they 
were in a different context. It is notable that an attempt by the House of Commons 
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to facilitate the general issuing of government weapons to Volunteer formations in 
December 1779 failed, when the motion was withdrawn in the face of an observa- 
tion by the attorney general that such an action would be interpreted in London as 
‘a Congress arming the people’.>” Given events in America, this was a stark warning. 
The colonial militias had sided unanimously with the rebels, and although they 
may never have lived up in reality to their later beatification as efficient defenders 
of liberty, they proved a sufficient counter to the Crown forces they opposed, and 
prevented a swift government victory. 

Volunteers were not made by weapons alone, however. Uniforms and accoutre- 
ments also had to be acquired. In County Cork this led at least one company to sink 
themselves into substantial debt. Their reaction was to approach the local magnate 
in the hope of receiving some financial aid. They had perhaps fared a little better 
than their comrades at nearby Mallow, where the local volunteer commander had 
allegedly embezzled the company funds and purchased a flock of sheep with his 
ill-gotten gains.*® In Strabane, County Tyrone, several members of the Volunteer 
company could not afford to equip themselves so a subscription was sought from 
‘every nobleman and gentleman who has any property in the barony’. Volunteer 
companies were ostensibly self-funding, through a system of members’ subscriptions, 
but the costs of arming and equipping men were substantial, and even relatively 
affluent men may have struggled to keep up their commitments. The result was a 
natural recourse to the established networks of local patronage, just as had occurred 
amongst the old militia. In turn the elites assumed, or were rewarded with, the 
command of the new forces. In early 1779 the earl of Antrim presented colours to 
‘his own company, the Royal Larne Volunteers’ .*! In County Clare the rather badly 
kept accounts of the Ennis Volunteers show that members were expected to pay 
entry fines on appointment of up to nearly £3, as well as monthly subscriptions of 
1s.1d. They also show that the company could not have functioned without the 
very generous contributions made by Lord Inchiquin, their colonel.® In Limerick 
the Volunteers were commanded by ‘the principal gentlemen of the country’, who 
also seem to have paid the expenses of the force.® In County Down the Banbridge 
Volunteers happily accepted ‘a very genteel sum of money to purchase their colours’ 
from the dean of Down.** Companies were often run by committees consisting 
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of both their officers and members of the rank and file, but even then these were 
no democracies. The First Newry Volunteers were managed by a committee upon 
which all the officers sat, but they were joined by only nine of the enlisted men, who 
could each serve for no more than six months.® The suggestions that Volunteer 
companies lay outside the usual structures of government and elite patronage need 
to be qualified. The reluctance of Volunteer officers to accept royal commissions 
has been variously put down to independence of thought and political suspicions 
of government. But, there were also practical implications in accepting authority 
under the Crown, not least the fact that it was rumoured any militia formed would 
be moved out of their area of origin. That could prove fatal to the economic interests 
of the Volunteers. Even contemporary assertions that ‘those who they call their 
commanders must obey their orders’, in other words that the Volunteer officers were 
effectively led by the demands of their men, should be put in context.® As we have 
already noted, at earlier times of crisis elite enthusiasm for the militia, consuming as 
it did much time and money, could be limited.® Militia officers sometimes needed to 
be dragged to their commands, and the rank and file could prove assertive regarding 
exactly which officers they would serve under and how and when they would train. 
What may well be novel here is the need which some felt to assume Volunteer 
commands in the hope of controlling the enthusiasms and objectives of their men. 
The independence of the Volunteers in these years was therefore in great part 
an illusion. Like the militia before them, they relied upon government for much of 
their materiel, and upon local elites for funding and leadership. Perhaps even more 
importantly the perception amongst many of the Volunteer movement’s members 
may have been that they enjoyed the blessing of parliament and government. Some 
years ago Peter Smyth suggested that the votes of thanks given to the Volunteers 
by parliament ‘swept under the carpet’ the issues of their legality and legitimacy.” 
In fact, when coupled with the eventual willingness of the government to issue 
weapons to the Volunteers, it probably bestowed upon the movement a quasi-official 
standing, something which may have been further bolstered in 1781 by the circu- 
lation of a rumour that the Volunteers were to be recognised as an official reserve 
force.” The administration always seems to have been more concerned about the 
law and the legal status of the Volunteers than the Volunteers themselves ever were. 
Assertions that the Volunteers represented an expansion of the politico-military 
establishment by their acceptance of Catholics, and that they espoused an ‘ebullient 
anti-Britishness’ do not seem to be supported by the evidence available. In the first 
place, across Ireland the Volunteers seem to have adopted the established symbols 
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and criteria of loyalty and exclusivity much more frequently than those of opposi- 
tionalism and inclusivity. These were accompanied by protestations of patriotism 
and love of country, but almost invariably they were also tempered by a reverence 
for the established constitution, and an occasional measure of anti-Catholicism. For 
example, among the first ‘armed societies’ in County Cork there were the Boyne, 
Aughrim and Culloden societies: hardly names guaranteed to encourage Catholic 
participation.”! Lord Charlemont’s Armagh Volunteers followed a short parade in 
August 1779 by retiring to the King’s Head and indulging in a round of toasting that 
included the protestation that it was better to ‘die in jackboots than live in wooden 
clogs’, and praise for ‘the wooden walls of England’.” Such declarations coupled an 
anti-Catholicism reminiscent of the Williamite era with an extolling of the Royal 
Navy that clearly echoed British sentiments. In County Londonderry the Dunboe 
Volunteers celebrated a British victory in America with a toast to ‘Old Shelelah, her 
trade and manufactures’ but had preceded this with clearly Protestant appeals to ‘the 
Hanoverian succession ... the father of his diocese, the Bishop of Derry ... [and] the 
charter schools of Ireland’.” In Ulster the Coagh Volunteers adopted the motto ‘Pro 
rege, patria et lege’ (‘For king, country and law’). In Sligo one unit sported buttons 
emblazoned with the logo ‘Fear God, honour the king’. The Loyal Lyney Volunteers, 
also in Sligo, made a point of making a declaration of their loyalty and willingness to 
co-operate with the military in the summer of 1782." In 1780 the Newry Volunteers 
coupled toasts to the navy with praise for a string of British Whig politicians, and a 
call for ‘a lasting and constitutional connexion between Great Britain and Ireland’.” 
The Belfast Light Dragoons held a dinner to mark the king’s birthday in June 1782, 
at which the toasts drunk included the wish that ‘Britain and Ireland ever share each 
other’s fate’.”° In the autumn of 1779 a Dublin newspapers celebrated the Volunteers 
and the revered constitution they defended in verse: 


In virtue’s cause, upright, sincere 
Resisting bribery and pollution, 
Fearless the free-born persevere 
To guard the constitution.” 


The articles of association of the First Newry Volunteers stressed that they had 
formed at a ‘critical situation of the empire’, and highlighted their objectives ‘to 
defend our country against enemies, foreign or domestic’ and ‘to resist usurpation 
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and maintain the constitution’.”* The Free and Independent Company of Rathfri- 
land, led by the Presbyterian minister and future radical, Samuel Barber, extolled 
the virtues of ‘the British constitution which we claim and are resolved to enjoy’.” 
These examples clearly demonstrate the sporadic persistence of an air of exclusive 
Protestantism within the proto-militia forces of Ireland, their enthusiasm for the 
recognised order, and an adherence to the established constitution, imperfect as it 
might be. 

Whatever would come later, certainly up until the middle of 1782 it is hard 
to detect any great Catholic involvement in the Volunteer movement. One 
pamphleteer in late 1779 justified the existence of the Volunteers ‘independent of 
militia bills’ but saw involvement in them as clearly a Protestant prerogative.®° In the 
summer of 1779 a county meeting in Meath had been among the first to call for the 
formation of Volunteer companies. Exactly two years later the very same individuals 
explicitly called for the exclusion of Catholics from Volunteer ranks.*! The assertion 
by its commander that a company in County Down would not ‘have any objection 
to being reviewed with a corps of any religion’ seems to be referring to an Anglican 
tolerance of Presbyterianism, rather than a willingness to co-operate with Catholic 
Volunteers. Further south the Earl of Tyrone had discouraged his Catholic acquaint- 
ances from forming Volunteer companies in the spring of 1779, despite rumours of 
an imminent French invasion.*? There was a similar lack of sympathy in parliament. 
The session of 1778 had seen a Catholic Relief Act, allowing Catholics to take 
land on long leases, pushed through a reluctant parliament by the administration. 
More than one historian has argued that the measure was intended to encourage 
Catholic support for the war effort.? However such toleration was limited, even at 
such a crucial juncture. In November 1779 the Commons ordered that the heads 
of a bill ‘to allow Roman Catholics, under certain qualifications, to carry arms’ be 
brought in. This was to be done by John Monck Mason and Lodge Evans Morres, 
both of whom seem to have been associated with the administration. However after 
less than a fortnight the order was discharged, and the initiative thus dropped.* 
A sermon preached by a Church of Ireland curate to the Dublin Volunteers in 
September 1779 had praised ‘the Protestants of Ireland’ for mobilising themselves 
to counter ‘the assaults of foreign and domestic enemies’ and stressed the ‘many 
depredations and cruel murders’ that had been committed by the predominantly 
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Catholic Whiteboys.*° These were the attitudes of the Anglican elite. A subtly 
different approach is discernible amongst some Presbyterians. Vincent Morley has 
suggested that ‘fears of Catholicism loomed large in the minds of Presbyterians’ at 
this time, but this remark needs to be both qualified and put in context.* In general, 
sermons preached to Volunteers by Presbyterian ministers emphasised the dangers 
that popery presented and contained grave warnings of the dire threats posed by 
the Catholic Church. They also cited past threats and the provident deliveries of 
the Protestant interest in Ireland. However they usually lacked the vehement and 
indiscriminate anti-Catholicism of their antecedents in the 1740s and 1750s. The 
Catholic threat was portrayed as essentially foreign, with popery and priestcraft seen 
as French and Spanish foibles rather than the prerogatives of the Irish majority. 
Catholicism was condemned for its specific associations with royal absolutism and 
arbitrary government, rather than as a specific internal threat to the lives and prop- 
erty of Irish Protestants. In Belfast, a local minister warned of the ‘civil and religious 
tyranny’ that a French or Spanish invasion would entail, but did not mention any 
threat from an internal rebellion.*’ Some went much further than this. In October 
1779 in County Down, Samuel Barber noted the threats posed by the Catholicism 
of the French and Spanish to the civil and religious liberties of Ireland, but also 
stressed the fact that amongst Irish Catholics ‘the present generation have behaved 
peaceably and quietly’.8* In the spring of 1779 William Steel Dickson, then the 
minister of the Glastray congregation in the same county, published a sermon he 
had preached before local Volunteers in which he called for them to do their duty 
‘unconfined by the narrow limits of party ... whether in politicks, or religion’. He 
urged the Volunteers to reassure local Catholics that they had not taken up arms 
to suppress them, but in defence of the country as a whole. In later years Dickson 
would rather dubiously claim the original sermon had included an exhortation to 
enlist Catholics in the Volunteer companies, and that this had been omitted from 
the published version.* 

Barber and Dickson, both destined to become United Irishmen, remained unrep- 
resentative voices. Practical demonstrations of Catholic involvement in Volun- 
teering remained limited. In the city of Derry a Catholic clergyman entertained 
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the local Volunteers, along with a Presbyterian minister, in July 1782.°° However 
this seems to have been a relatively unusual and isolated example. In the summer 
of 1779 an invasion scare in Munster had seen a series of offers made by the local 
Catholic middling classes to support the Volunteers. For the most part these were 
declined however, though ‘a few Roman Catholics’ were reportedly enrolled in 
Cork. By mid-1782 probably no more than one in every ten Volunteer units in 
Munster tolerated Catholic membership.”! Before that time Catholic involvement 
in Volunteering had been limited. It was of course greater than it had been under the 
old militia system, but so too were the roles played by Presbyterians. The impression 
remains that where Catholics were initially being conciliated into the Volunteering 
structure, they were most likely to be admitted by the almost equally marginal- 
ised Protestant Dissenting population. Among members of the established church, 
hostility to such developments remained largely implacable. 

Having said this, much has been made by one historian of two particular inci- 
dents in Derry in late 1779. The first occurred on 30 November when, in celebration 
of the granting of free trade, an apparently riotous dinner was held after a Volunteer 
parade. The report included the assertions that drinkers consumed copious amounts 
of ‘Irish liquor’ some of which was taken from ‘Irish naggins’ while other drinkers 
broke the feet off their wine glasses and jabbed the bare stems into potatoes. The 
second took place a week later, when members of one of the city’s Volunteer compa- 
nies, known as the Apprentice Boys, commemorated the shutting of the gates of the 
city against the Catholic King James in 1688. They then retired to a tavern to regale 
each other with a series of songs that included one entitled ‘Paddy’s Triumph’. This 
ditty included the verse: 


Long, long dear friends, we have been fools, 
Divided in religion; 

By this, to foes we have been tools, 

And Paddy was their pigeon — 

But Luther, Calvin and the Pope 

Now drink their jug of whiskey, 

Shake hands and join in one great hope, 
And swear they’ll all get tipsy.” 


Again these events need to be placed in context. The first incident did indeed 
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subvert the negative symbols of Irishness: whiskey, potatoes and the pejorative nick- 
name ‘Paddy’. But it is more likely that rather than representing a rejection of the 
British connexion, this display by a Protestant organisation of an apparent Irish 
identity seems to have been a confident, self-mocking rejection of the condescen- 
sion of the metropolitan core. This could remain comfortably coupled with a prag- 
matic acceptance of the values, cultural norms and practical benefits that could be 
drawn from association with British power and influence. Recurrent appeals to all 
things Irish did not have to be accompanied by a rejection of all things English or 
British. The refusal to purchase English goods was a practical measure that did not 
necessarily equate to a rejection of morals, mores or values. Refusing to buy English 
cotton did not mean that you rejected English liberties, or eschewed the pride and 
privilege of empire and Crown. The day after this report was published some of the 
very same men were involved in firing three volleys as part of the wider civic and 
military commemoration of the birthday of William III. 

The celebration of the closing of the city’s gates is a rather more involved matter. 
Even by the 1770s it seems the commemoration of the siege was not yet ‘a symbol 
of Protestant unity’ but rather ‘a marker of the profound schism in the Irish Protes- 
tant world’. A long-running dispute remained between Anglicans and Presbyterians 
over which group had suffered most by, and contributed more to, the success of the 
city’s defence during the Glorious Revolution. It was a key and relevant debate, for 
the survival of the Maiden City had maintained a Protestant toe-hold in Ireland in 
opposition to Jacobite absolutism, and those who could claim the lion’s share in its 
preservation would become the true inheritors of the Revolution. However the 
situation may have been rendered more complex by the fact that the sacramental 
test was still in force in 1779. Thus Presbyterians remained excluded from offices 
under the Crown, including service on Londonderry’s corporation. The civic cele- 
brations of the lifting of the siege, held each year in August, were a predominantly 
Anglican affair, an identity reinforced by the key role of the Church of Ireland 
cathedral in the proceedings. The decision by a Volunteer company, allegedly made 
up predominantly of tradesmen, to initiate the commemoration of the closing of 
the gates, might well suggest that this was a Presbyterian attempt at retaking the 
initiative in claiming responsibility for resisting the siege. The resort to apparent 
calls for religious solidarity in this context seem to reek more of desperation than of 
magnanimity. Moreover the song sung needs to be examined in total. A later verse 
stresses not a ‘British ‘other” but a most comradely alliance: 


But far it is from Paddy’s mind 
To quarrel with his brethren 

To love and peace he is inclin’d 
With Britons most of all men. 
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In short, it may be more circumspect to avoid reading too much into the drunken 
carousings of men, especially when their self-confidence was buoyed by political 
success, and their good judgement impaired not just by alcohol, but by an almost 
unnatural urge to appear in uniform. We would also do well to remember that 
‘sarcastic songs, written with much ability’ seem to have been stock in trade for the 
Volunteers. 

Regarding the politicisation and the political roles of the Volunteers, here too 
both their uniqueness and importance can be questioned. The old militia had 
scarcely been immune from playing a part in the politics of the country. Admittedly 
this had normally been confined to the celebration of royal anniversaries and state- 
sponsored festivals, such as the commemorations of 23 October 1641. Occasionally 
the militia also found itself being bundled in with other organs of local government 
in protestations of loyalty and fidelity.%° However this was not always the case. The 
Patriot victory in the Money Bill dispute in the 1750s saw numerous volleys of shots 
and cannons fired around the country. In Enniskillen it was reportedly ‘the militia, 
being drawn out under arms, [who] welcomed the glad tidings with repeated volleys’. 
In the town of Bandon in County Cork the militia were similarly employed on the 
anniversary of the event.” In Antrim town the Patriot club of the county returned 
the compliment by mentioning the glories of the militia in their toasts.°* There had 
even been previous instances of the raising of what were essentially militia forces 
for explicitly political reasons. In the early 1760s the gloriously ambitious Sir James 
Caldwell had raised the Enniskillen Light Horse at his own expense, equipped it 
and employed it in maintaining order in the north-west of Ireland. He had even 
deployed his troops in support of the revenue officers. The goal of this former officer 
in the Austrian service had clearly been elevation to the peerage.” A political 
militia was nothing new. 

At the same time it is important to realise that even during the political victories 
up to the middle of 1782, the Volunteers were neither a coherent nor a unanimous 
political body, nor a series of companies universally dominated by some level of 
politicisation. There was little unanimity amongst the Volunteers with regard to 
politics, or their own political role. By the summer of 1781, after free trade had been 
achieved and the focus had switched to the repeal of Poynings’ Law, Volunteers in 
County Down were said to be divided by ‘a contrariety of political sentiments’. In 
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what was admittedly an example of special pleading, one of their officers stressed 
in 1781 that the Volunteers were ‘as various in their political sentiments and opin- 
ions as in their faces or complexions’.!° Although 143 companies sent delegates 
to the Dungannon convention that was called in the following year, this was out 
of perhaps 500 eligible units in the province. The two volunteer companies in the 
city of Armagh, although agreed on the need for legislative independence, were 
divided on the advisability of attending the convention. In Munster, a Volunteer 
convention called in the summer of the year to discuss legislative independence 
failed to reach a conclusion.!®! Such events do not suggest that the Volunteers were 
uniformly or universally politicised. One observer had already predicted that any 
such meetings would ‘probably create diversion if not confusion’.! Perhaps typical 
of Volunteer political attitudes were those displayed by the Men of Mourne, a Pres- 
byterian unit raised in the presbytery of Mourne in County Down. Unwilling or 
unable to send a delegate to the Dungannon convention they simply nominated an 
officer from the nearby Newry Volunteers to speak and vote for them, and to give 
‘strenuous support to every constitutional question’. These were actions indecisive 
enough, and instructions imprecise enough, to allow their nominee to act largely 
as he wished, and for the convention to issue political diktats that represented the 
views of a small but active and potentially radical minority. Dungannon cannot in 
truth be seen as representative of the Volunteer movement as a whole, nor even of 
its northern component. 

How far the Volunteers were crucial in securing the reforms of free trade and 
legislative independence is also debatable. Though seen as the harbingers of free 
trade, the Volunteers in fact played a minor, if prominent, role in the campaign.!% 
Far more important was lobbying in the London parliament by a group of sympa- 
thetic members of the British parliament, the desire of the London government to 
counter English Whig agitation, and the lingering intentions of the Irish adminis- 
tration to enlarge the trade of Ireland, and thereby Crown revenues. The Patriots 
were effectively using the Volunteers to batter down a door that was already more 
than half open. It is perhaps worthy of note that the non-importation societies that 
were so important in encouraging the granting of free trade were least common in 
Ulster, where the Volunteer movement was at its strongest.!© With regard to the 
successful agitation for legislative independence, here too the role of the Volun- 
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teers may have been less than crucial. The calling of the convention of Volunteer 
delegates at Dungannon in February 1782 undoubtedly ‘energised a campaign for 
constitutional reform’, but this was a campaign that had already been under way for 
some time.! The Volunteers did provided a ‘natural focus for the young and politi- 
cally aware’ and were an established network for the dissemination of political views 
and ideas, but again, the passing of legislative independence depended as much upon 
wider political expediencies in both Ireland and Britain, and a measure of opportun- 
ism.!©7 ‘A unique combination of events’ that had been unforeseeable a few months 
earlier guaranteed the passing of the relevant act through a largely compliant and 
sympathetic legislative process. !° 

The Volunteers were undoubtedly a far more actively politicised organisation 
than the old militia had ever been, but the incorporation of these forces into a 
patriot campaign was not a totally new departure. The true difference was perhaps 
one of scale: both in relation to the numbers involved, and in the persistence of the 
political campaign and the political connexion. 

Historians have perhaps given a much greater weight to the Volunteers than their 
achievements warrant. This is probably because of what they seem to have repre- 
sented to later writers. In the O’Connellite era of the nineteenth century the Volun- 
teers were seen as ‘the national army of their country’ and key contributors to the 
struggle against English oppression.!® By the end of the century they were described 
by one eminent historian and Liberal Unionist as having truly represented ‘both 
property and educated Protestant opinion’ and as the direct antecedents of the anti- 
Home Rule minority in Ireland.!!° For a Catholic clergyman in Northern Ireland 
in the 1930s they seemed to offer a hope of a united and co-operative Ireland.!!! 
Seventy years later they were again being claimed as warriors fighting for Irish inter- 
ests against English ones.!!? The plethora of material published on the Volunteers 
contrasts markedly with the dearth of writing on the preceding militia. Whether 
this is because the records of the latter organisation are so limited, or simply because 
they seem to represent an unequivocal and unfashionable Protestant exclusivity and 
loyalty, is debatable. 

Such attention is perhaps even less understandable when it is remembered that 
the rise of the Volunteers was essentially an accident: the product of government 
inaction. The failure to implement the 1778 Militia Act meant that a standard 
Protestant response to a military threat evolved into an organisation that stepped, to 
some extent, beyond the usual social and political confines. However, the politicisa- 
tion of the Volunteers and the roles they assumed in Irish politics marked them out 
as perhaps the model militia. Their actions and declarations took the militia ideal 
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to its logical extreme: incorporating the Volunteers into the political process, and 
thereby creating true citizens from these free-born men. Their rhetoric underlines 
this. Rather than embarking on a fundamental shift towards the redefinition of Prot- 
estant self-identity, the Volunteers stressed their loyalty to the Crown and constitu- 
tion. The Crown was indeed an Irish one, and sometimes its interests were defined in 
opposition to English or British concerns, but it remained the Protestant and consti- 
tutional monarchy of Whig ideals. That loyalty was reinforced by constitutional 
change, not challenged or, indeed, confined by it. On occasion the Volunteers could 
pledge themselves, without irony, to upholding the supremacy of a navy for which 
Irishmen did not pay, and maintaining the integrity of an empire with which, at least 
initially, they could not trade. Moreover, those who joined the Volunteers were not 
rejecting or compromising the state, but rather seeking for themselves a place within 
it. Volunteering even came to give them an apparent voice in its government. Men 
of all denominations attempted to engage in Volunteeering, and through it to gain a 
place in the polity. Some were, of course, more successful than others. 

The toleration of the Volunteers by the administration demonstrates the 
desperate lengths to which the British government was driven to defend its empire 
in this period. War against so many enemies on so many different fronts caused a 
necessary mobilisation of resources such as had never been required before. The 
failure to embody a statutory militia also marks out both the incompetence of 
the Irish government at this time, and the very weakened state of the economy. 
During Buckinghamshire’s lieutenancy the system of government and parliamentary 
management established under Townshend had slowly collapsed, leaving the Irish 
parliament susceptible to a myriad of influences. The treasury remained empty as 
trade and commerce in the country stagnated. 

Almost from their inception, the reservations of the administration about the 
Volunteers were shared by many parliamentarians. Groups of armed and uniformed 
men, even if they were men of the class who could afford to equip themselves, were 
not to be trusted. If they could not be countered, they had to be controlled. To a 
large extent the Volunteers remained within the established patronage networks 
of the elites, and certainly until the middle of 1782 they were encouraged to do so. 
However estrangement was always present and would eventually grow. 

For the Patriot faction the years between 1778 and1782 were arguably the period 
of their greatest success. In particular the achievement of legislative independence 
would mark out a new episode in Irish parliamentary history. This had been preceded 
by the reform of the militia that the Patriots had demanded. Ironically it was the 
failure to implement that law that led to the establishment of what was effectively a 
militia that most closely resembled their ideals, and which had proved to be of the 
greatest utility to them. 

Some years ago Peter Smyth called for the Volunteers to be reclaimed as a mili- 
tary body, and for any analysis of them to take into consideration their martial 
potential and their initial raison d’étre of defence. In fact, any real understanding 
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of the Volunteers needs to go further than this, by considering them as a militia 
force, because that is what they were. They performed the same functions as the old 
militia, both militarily and socially. Probably for the vast bulk of those involved, 
their own service in the Volunteers was indistinguishable from that of their fathers 
and grandfathers in the militia. The Volunteers were the true Whig ideal of a militia 
writ large: an army of citizens, pledged through their personal military service to the 
maintenance of the state, and ultimately becoming embodied within its systems of 
governance. It might be argued that such military service as was involved in Volun- 
teering relates back to ‘classical humanist ideals’ as expressed by Machiavelli and 
Rousseau, and is in contrast to earlier authoritarian and state-sponsored organisa- 
tions, such as the militia.!!4 Yet such an approach ignores the real experience of the 
individual. Volunteer and militia practices were so similar, and the line between 
motivations so fine, that few probably realised they were taking part in changed 
rituals. Only for the most educated and thinking was service as a Volunteer, at least 
initially, a step outside the confines of the traditional civic service and alliance with 
the state that was encompassed in enlistment in the militia. 

The experience of the Volunteer movement, a citizen militia outside of the 
confines of the law and government control, had a fundamental effect on the poli- 
tics of the militia issue in Ireland. Militia reform had been a Patriot goal from the 
1750s that had been abortively achieved in 1778. Now it was the administration that 
was seeking legislation to remodel the militia. This was as a means of undermining 
the Volunteer movement, and returning the control of the local defence forces of 
Ireland to the Crown. By 1781 the emergent leader of the Patriot interest could call 
for the Volunteers to be on their ‘guard against false friends and natural foes, against 
the weakness of human nature and the depravity of man, against sloth, against secu- 
rity, against administration, against a militia’.!° Militia reform had been a Patriot 
goal for two decades. Now some amongst them would wish to avoid it at all costs. 
This transformation was unequivocal proof that the transplantation of English polit- 
ical ideologies to Ireland was exceedingly problematic, when the political system 
there differed so fundamentally. English Whig ideals of a citizen militia binding 
subject and state together, and balancing the influence of the Crown and army, had 
never sat well with the practicalities of life in Ireland. However, imitatory rhetoric 
had promoted the concept. Patriot concerns and political manoeuvrings fostered 
a militia ideal ill-suited to the defence of the country and its institutions. When 
transformed into reality that ideal had its uses, but it could also pose threats for all 
those concerned in the governance of the country. The conflicting and competing 
interests in the Irish legislative system would each pursue their own agendas, and 
militia reform, or opposition to it, would continue to be part of all of them. 
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1782-85: Fencible Men 
and the Militia Reconsidered 


By the end of June 1782 the Irish Volunteers had been in existence for more than 
three years. Their members were almost exclusively Protestant, invariably loyal, and 
consisted overwhelmingly of the ‘middling’ class of men. They were predominantly 
led by their social betters: men from the established elites who controlled the land 
and politics of the country. This large, armed body of men outside the confines of 
the law was regarded with suspicion by the government. This was not least because 
they were perceived as having played key roles in the establishment of free trade 
and legislative independence. Arguably, Volunteering had considerably expanded 
the active political constituency in Ireland, and coupled political agitation with 
the threat of armed force. In the Irish parliament however, a further constitutional 
debate had now emerged. Despite the granting of free trade, disputes had arisen 
between Irish and Portuguese interests that seemed to demand a clarification of the 
relevant laws. The Methuen Treaty of 1703 had allowed English merchants to trade 
with Portugal on favourable terms and, with free trade, Irish merchants expected to 
be granted the same privileges. However, the Portuguese government was reluctant 
to admit Irish textiles on the same terms as English goods, as they undercut domestic 
manufactures. In turn, London was unwilling to pressure the Portuguese and risk 
alienating a vital European ally.! With this in mind, the focus of many, especially in 
the Patriot grouping, shifted to the apparently fragile condition of legislative inde- 
pendence. Patriot opinion split between those happy with ‘simple repeal’, that is 
the British repeal of the Declaratory Act of 1720 that explicitly stated the right of 
the Westminster parliament to pass legislation binding in Ireland, and those who 
sought ‘renunciation’, a clear statement in law by Westminster that London had no 
right to legislate for Ireland and that earlier efforts to do this were based on a misin- 
terpretation of the law. Henry Flood, the great early advocate of militia reform who 
had returned to opposition in 1781, emerged as the key supporter of ‘renunciation’, 
while Henry Grattan, notable for his role in Volunteering, was the leading exponent 
of ‘simple repeal’.? In London the Whig administration was nominally committed to 
continuing the war against the colonists and their many allies, but recognised that 
the British surrender at Yorktown in October 1781 had effectively ended all hopes 
of a victory. Its nominee as Irish lord lieutenant was the Duke of Portland, who had 
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replaced Carlisle in April 1782. Portland was therefore confronted by a number 
of problems on taking up office, among which was the continuing matter of the 
defence of the country. 

It was with this in mind that General Burgoyne, the officer commanding the 
military in Ireland, wrote to Portland on the 22 June 1782. Although he noted the 
good intentions of the Volunteers, Burgoyne was sceptical of their military utility 
and capabilities. Given that still more troops had been removed from Ireland for 
service overseas, Burgoyne noted a deficiency of infantry. He suggested this might 
best be remedied by the creation of four ‘provincial regiments of fencibles’ under 
‘leading and popular characters’.* Fencibles were troops who were paid and equipped 
as regular soldiers, but only enlisted for the duration of hostilities, and liable only 
for home service. As they were not strictly part of the standing army they could be 
raised without any necessary reference to parliament, though they were funded from 
the military contingencies. In many ways Fencibles stood as a measure half way 
between a militia and regular troops. 

Burgoyne’s suggestion did not come out of thin air. Fencibles had been raised 
in Scotland in 1745 by the duke of Argyll under hereditary right. Two Scottish 
Fencible regiments had then been recruited in 1759 under government initiatives. 
Twice this number, each consisting of a thousand men had then been raised in the 
spring of 1778. These schemes allowed the government to exploit available Scot- 
tish manpower without raising the militia that it was feared might place power and 
military force in unwelcome hands.‘ The application of such ideas to Ireland seem to 
have been first considered in the summer of 1779, as the Volunteers rose to public and 
political prominence. The chief secretary had acknowledged that a militia was ‘not 
thought practicable’ but noted that ideas for ‘Provincial regiments’ were still under 
consideration and should not be ‘too hastily rejected’.* Such ideas were supported by 
the military. General Edward Maxwell, commanding the army in Ulster, reckoned 
the Volunteers ‘would be a mere mob’ if an invasion occurred. He suggested that 
while those in urban areas should be allowed to continue to assemble and drill, in 
the countryside ‘if Fencible regiments were raised on the Scotch plan’ the available 
men could be made far more useful. The then commander-in-chief, Sir John Irvine, 
concurred, seeing Irish Fencibles as ‘a very proper measure for the defence of this 
country’. Buckinghamshire also seemed enthusiastic.° In the end such schemes were 
laid aside in favour of the ultimately frustrated attempts to bring forward new militia 
legislation. However this did not prevent a pamphleteer suggesting the following 
year that Ireland should be defended by a Fencible force of ‘about twelve or sixteen 
thousand men’.? Burgoyne’s suggestion was not an entirely new one, and arguably 
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had its origins in military rather than political concerns. Portland, however, seems 
to have been very keen to implement such a scheme, and immediately forwarded the 
idea to London. Here there was some scepticism, but the lord lieutenant continued 
to lobby for support for a scheme he seemed sure would be key in ‘restoring to the 
Crown the sole exercise of the sword’.§ Royal approval was given in August, along 
with a request for an outline of the full plan.? 

From the beginning the lord lieutenant noted that ‘great delicacy’ was required in 
managing the Fencible scheme, and suggested that it would be better that it appear 
to have originated with the Irish themselves rather than with the administration. 
With this in mind he specifically excluded the suggestion that Fencible commissions 
be used to satisfy English patronage demands. In the end even the best informed 
men seem to have been uncertain where the suggestion for the Fencibles had arisen. 
By the end of August the six colonels had been appointed to form and lead the new 
Fencibles, all of whom were prominent Irish landowners, if not necessarily men of 
the very first rank. Two regiments were to be raised in Ulster, one commanded by 
Thomas Dawson, member of parliament for County Armagh, and the other by the 
member for Fermanagh, Mervyn Archdall. Two were also to be raised in Munster, 
one to be commanded by the Earl of Inchiquin, the other by Arthur Blennerhassett, 
a member for County Kerry. The single Leinster regiment was under the command 
of Richard Talbot of Malahide, a former officer in the Austrian service, and the 
single Connacht regiment was led by William Trench, a member of parliament for 
the county of Galway.!° With the exception of Talbot, all seem to have had some 
role in local Volunteer organisations, and all had mild Patriot leanings. 

However the circumspection urged by the viceroy proved to be well judged. 
Patriot criticism of the scheme had begun even before it was implemented. The 
Freeman’s Journal condemned the Fencibles as merely a scheme for rewarding the 
servants of government with ‘sinecure commissions’. A correspondent, commenting 
on the likelihood that Volunteers would be encouraged to enlist, saw the potential 
of the Fencibles to ‘convert free independents into mercenary slaves’.!! By the end 
of the month rumours were circulating that the Volunteers would make resolutions 
condemning the ‘odious measure’ of the Fencible scheme.'? Despite this opposi- 
tion, recruitment continued, though not without problems. The Galway Volunteers 
were the first to condemn the Fencibles, and their resolution was rapidly echoed in 
Belfast. Across the country other Volunteer units and public meetings eventually 
followed suit, condemning the system on various grounds and often undertaking 
not to co-operate with any Fencible troops. Numerous units also undertook to expel 
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any of their members who enlisted in the Fencibles.!? In what may have been one of 
his very last acts as lord lieutenant, Portland suggested that some of the vehemence 
of this opposition was being cultivated by men who had been disappointed in their 
aspirations to take a leading part in the scheme. As if to confirm this, the very same 
day the Freeman’s Journal published a letter from Lord Hillsborough condemning the 
Fencibles as a cunning ruse to undermine the Volunteers.!4 

Portland’s replacement, Lord Temple, who allegedly had little sympathy with 
the scheme, could not report the Fencible regiments as complete until the end of 
the year, and they were not inspected and accepted onto the establishment until 
February 1783.5 The process of recruiting them had been somewhat turbulent. The 
constant resolutions of Volunteer companies had been the least of the problem. In 
Counties Down and Antrim, Fencible recruiting parties allegedly did not act due 
to the ‘imminent danger’ to them. Recruiters in Armagh were attacked; in Galway 
a recruiting party was allegedly pelted by a crowd; in Londonderry the ‘Offencible’ 
recruiters were refused billets.!° According to one government official the Volunteers 
were ‘stark mad against the fencibles’, while another noted that Fencible recruits had 
been refused everything from food and lodging to the sexual favours of their women- 
folk.!7 At least two of the captains in Inchiquin’s regiment failed to recruit their 
quota of men and were replaced as a consequence.!® Recruiting officers was perhaps 
as difficult as enlisting the rank and file, though for different reasons. Although 
Fencible commissions appealed to the vanity of some, they were marked as poor 
investments. Despite the fact that they were cheaper to purchase than regular army 
commissions, as the Fencibles were to be broken at the end of the war and holders 
were not eligible to be placed on the half-pay list, their commissions had no re-sale 
or investment value. Moreover, although junior officers could acquire their ranks 
by recruiting the appropriate number of men, this was a prohibitively expensive 
exercise. The bounty offered by government was £3 per man enlisted. The shortage 
of recruits drove the necessary payment to be made to recruits up to £10, meaning 
each man enlisted would cost his officer up to £7.'° In the face of these difficulties it 
is perhaps surprising the Fencibles ever managed to assemble at all. Once they had 
however, they were almost instantly marked for disbandment. The declaration of 
peace in early 1783 was met with the instant realisation that the Irish establishment 
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would need to be reduced. Burgoyne admitted that in planning this he had to take 
into account both military and political considerations.” The lord lieutenant had 
supplemented these factors by pointing out to the London government that because 
of the considerable outlays made by the Fencible colonels, instant demobilisation 
would mean that each would in effect loose £1,500: scant reward for their support 
for government and the empire. Though they were ‘really useless’ he argued for a 
continuance of the Fencibles for a sufficient period to allow their commanders to 
recoup their costs.?! His case was not helped by the fact that when Talbot’s Royal 
Leinster Provincials were sent to replace the 5th Foot at Kilkenny, they seem to 
have been attacked by the local Volunteers and a mob. The ‘turbulent spirit’ of the 
area had focussed on the Fencibles.?? In the end General Burgoyne argued success- 
fully that the Fencible regiments should be broken ‘as being of no essential service. 
Unpopular — and necessary to be broke before the meeting of parliament to prevent 
clamour’.’ They were finally disbanded on 30 September 1783.74 

On the face of it the Fencible scheme achieved little. The men enlisted served for 
just a few months, and never saw action. Historians have been less than kind in their 
assessments of them. To a lesser or greater degree most seem to agree with Vincent 
Morley that the scheme was ‘a political and financial fiasco’.*> However this greatly 
underestimates the impact and roles of the Fencibles. The Fencibles had been formed 
with two intentions: on the one hand to provide for the defence of Ireland, and on 
the other to lessen the influence and appeal of the Volunteers. The first was never 
tested. The latter was, to some extent, achieved. In Munster the Volunteer move- 
ment had never been particularly strong or independent. David Dickson has put this 
down to the lack of politicising guild structures, the small proportion of Protestant 
Dissenters, who were both marginalised in the existing systems and sympathetic to 
developments in America, and the existence of an overwhelming Catholic majority, 
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whose political loyalties were still perceived as uncertain.’° However the Fencible 
scheme and its attendant conflicts seem to have put the final nails in the coffin of 
Munster Volunteering. A Cork newspaper had condemned the Fencibles as early as 
October 1782, eventually labelling them ‘an insidious scheme ... deserving of ... 
universal reprobation’.?” However, every single one of the officers in Blennerhas- 
sett’s regiment of Fencibles had previously been an active Volunteer. Their expul- 
sion must have had a considerable impact on the level of Volunteer activity and 
efficiency in the area.?® Moreover when the provincial Volunteer delegates met in 
Cork courthouse in March 1783 and issued a series of resolutions condemning the 
Fencibles and calling for an Irish Bill of Rights and electoral reform, seven repre- 
sentatives declined to put their names to them.’? Here at least the Fencible scheme 
had divided and undermined the Volunteers. Even in Ulster the most sympathetic 
observers would eventually hint that the ‘boasted virtue, spirit and consequence in 
the state’ of the Volunteers had been damaged by the Fencibles.*° 

For the actual individuals involved there were repercussions too. Fencible service 
was perhaps, for Richard Talbot of Malahide, a first step towards membership of 
the Protestant elite. Born into a Catholic Old English family, Talbot had in fact 
only converted to the Church of Ireland three years before he was commissioned. 
He had then almost immediately offered to raise a regiment for the king. Acting 
as a Fencible colonel confirmed him as part of the establishment, and provided 
grounds upon which his family could develop military and political careers in the 
following years.*! For others the Fencible experiment had more mixed outcomes. 
Lord Inchiquin, a Protestant, but the representative of the ancient Gaelic family of 
O’Brien, found himself being condemned in a Gaelic ode by a County Clare school- 
master and poet for taking command of ‘a wretched pack of fencibles’.*? However 
he also found himself among the very first batch of individuals to be installed as 
Knights of the Order of Saint Patrick. Altogether less positive experiences befell 
others. Francis Dobbs had been one of the most active and voluble of the Volun- 
teers, possibly their most eloquent proponent, and a key figure in the securing of 
the connexion between the Volunteers and the Patriots in parliament.*? However 
Dobbs took a Fencible commission, arguing that the Fencibles represented ‘the least 
exceptionable establishment’ and that he would rather see Ireland defended by 
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locally-recruited Fencibles than by regular troops recruited in Britain. As a result, he 
noted, he suffered ‘many attempts to assassinate my character’, was ridiculed in the 
Patriot press and excluded from the Volunteer movement that he had done so much 
to promote and maintain.*+ Dobbs’s Colonel was Thomas Dawson, who had previ- 
ously been appointed to the command of the Volunteers’ First Ulster Regiment. 
Like Dobbs, Dawson was expelled from the Volunteers and, at the election of 1783, 
lost his seat for County Armagh, an event he put down to his role in the Fencible 
scheme. Even Lord Charlemont seems to have taken little pleasure in ‘the unwill- 
ingness of the people to vote for a Fencible colonel’ and wished the fundamentally 
‘honest’ Dawson well.* 

With the Volunteers deprived of many of their most popular and established 
officers, the movement began to change. Undoubtedly it became smaller in numbers. 
Though exact figures are unavailable, the impression of observers and historians is 
that early 1783 represented a turning point in Volunteer recruitment.** At the same 
time, where the movement persisted, the leadership also began to change. Deprived 
of traditional patrons, many Volunteers came to be led by men of a more modest 
character. For example, the Royal Larne Volunteers were clearly under the tute- 
lage of the Earl of Antrim in 1779. In the spring of 1782, however, several of the 
rank and file resigned over political differences with their commanders and broke 
away to form the Larne Independents. While the old unit assisted in recruiting for 
the Royal Navy, the new company quickly came under the influence of the White 
family, prominent merchants in the town. By the summer of 1783 the Independ- 
ents were supporting the independent interest at the county election, and issuing 
resolutions in support of electoral reform.*? In some areas at least the bourgeoisie 
replaced members of the landed elite at the head of the Volunteers. It may also 
have been the case that what had been a widespread organisation became much 
more geographically confined. Volunteering may well have survived better in the 
towns, where potential leaders were more readily available from a middling class, 
than in the country, where there was ‘no middle rank between the great man and 
the beggar’ and where the officer corps were much less readily replaced.** Essentially, 
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the Volunteer movement was becoming much less like the old statutory militia 
that it had largely succeeded. The Volunteers were becoming the preserve of the 
urban middling sort rather than a natural assembly of landlords and their deferential 
tenantry. Yet what had not changed was the rhetoric that had been deployed by 
Patriots both in support of the Volunteers and in opposition to the Fencibles. The 
Fencibles were widely condemned because they were seen simply as an attempt to 
undermine the Volunteers: ‘to render them useless and sink them into inactivity’. 
Indeed some in the administration suggested rather disingenuously that the entire 
scheme had been introduced and supported simply to demonstrate the ‘firmness’ of 
the government.*? However the Fencibles were also criticised on a number of more 
specific grounds. One pamphleteer would compare the raising of the Fencibles to 
the levying of ship money by Charles 1.4° To another observer a Fencible was an 
unnecessary expense, designed to ‘prey on and diminish his country’s substance’. 
According to Lord Aldborough the Fencibles would increase the power of the Crown 
by extending the patronage network, thereby adding ‘to the influence of govern- 
ment, at the expense of the people’. This was despite the fact that he had been an 
early applicant for a Fencible colonelcy.*! The Volunteers in Ulster resolved that the 
Fencible scheme would introduce ‘in the room of an army of independent citizens a 
mercenary force, which the experience of ages has proved baneful to the liberties of 
mankind’. In Dublin part of the corporation condemned the Fencibles as ‘calculated 
to injure the Volunteer cause, increase the influence of the Crown, and lay a heavy 
and unnecessary burden on the inhabitants of this distressed country’. In Limerick 
the Fencibles were labelled ‘inimicable to the freedom, prosperity and honour of 
this kingdom’, while in County Fermanagh they were decried as ‘unfavourable to 
the constitution’.? In essence the old arguments levelled against the standing army 
and the dangers that it represented were now being deployed against the Fencibles. 
The Provincial Regiments were seen as extending government patronage, draining 
the national coffers, and representing a threat to the constitution and the people.*? 

Meanwhile the Volunteers drew praise on much the same grounds that the militia 
had under the old Whiggish interpretation of them. The Volunteers were ‘free-willed 
sons of Mars, not ... mercenary apostates’. They emerged as ‘the natural guardians 
of our liberty’.## In fact the Volunteers were even ‘more favourable to liberty than a 
militia’ as a militia would inevitably become a costly burden to the population, and 
be recruited with substitutes rather than the members of the yeoman classes who 
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now filled the Volunteer ranks.** The Volunteers were a ‘constitutional’ force, while 
the Fencibles simply extended the power of the Crown and the government.** 

As well as to some extent redefining the Volunteers, the Fencible scheme also argu- 
ably had profound impacts on the Patriot faction itself, both inside parliament and 
out. The divisions within Patriot ranks over renunciation and repeal were reinforced 
by the Fencible scheme. By and large those who were most committed to renuncia- 
tion, essentially the Floodite party, were also the most active in their condemnation 
of, and opposition to, the Fencibles. Calls for an end to the Fencibles were almost 
invariably accompanied by demands for renunciation, and then also more radical 
measures such as the granting of a Bill of Rights, and electoral reform. For example 
the Loughbrickland Loyalists’ meeting in November 1782 passed two resolutions: the 
first called for renunciation, the second proclaimed the Fencibles unnecessary. The 
Loughgall Volunteers, meeting a week later, resolved they would ‘maintain the just 
rights of the Crown with the same zeal that we shall defend the rights of the people’ 
and confirmed they considered ‘the cause of Britain as the cause of Ireland’. They also 
declared the Fencibles ‘totally unnecessary’ and called for renunciation.*’ Town meet- 
ings in Lisburn and Belfast, and a meeting of the freeholders of County Antrim issued 
similar statements.‘ In parliament, Grattan remained silent on the Fencible scheme, 
though he acknowledged in private the ‘very general clamour and violent authori- 
tative resolutions’ against them.*? Meanwhile Flood and his supporters launched a 
tangential and unsuccessful attack against the scheme. Unable and perhaps unwilling 
to criticise a scheme that truly lay within an area of royal prerogative, Flood took 
up the case of the sum of £100,000 that the Irish parliament had voted for raising 
20,000 seamen for the Royal Navy. Denis Browne, an opposition member for Mayo, 
suggested in October 1783 that some of the money had been misapplied to the Fenci- 
bles. Eventually this was denied by the administration, and a half-hearted defence 
of the scheme was made by Barry Yelverton, now acting with the government and 
holding the post of attorney general. Flood countered that at best naval recruits had 
been diverted into the Fencibles. In the end a motion that the promoters of the Fenci- 
bles should be censured was lost on a vote by 122 to just 2.5°° An anonymous pamphlet 
published in early 1783 had condemned the Fencibles as an ‘insidious scheme’ and 
the supporters of simple repeal as ‘false friends of Ireland’.5! However, perhaps the 
clearest example of the linkage being made between opposition to the Fencibles 
and more radical political changes came at the almost inevitable Dublin Volunteer 
review to commemorate the birthday of William III. On this occasion the placards 
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read, ‘The Volunteers of Ireland by preserving will overthrow the Fencible Scheme, 
procure an unequivocal Bill of Rights, and effectually establish the freedom of their 
country’.*” The Fencible scheme, and opposition to it, offered a real and tangible 
issue around which opinion could solidify, as opposed to the rather abstract issue 
of repeal and renunciation. At least one well-informed observer thought the whole 
opposition to the Fencibles was merely ‘to forward electioneering tricks’.°> However 
it also did rather more than this, by transforming the rhetoric that the opponents 
were prepared to employ, and at least ostensibly radicalising the terms of the debate. 
Perhaps encouraged to a new brazenness by the pseudo-military world of honour 
and duty that service in the Volunteers had encouraged, opponents within the 
Patriot faction sharpened their pens and tongues and launched into their discourse 
with new vehemence and vitriol. The Freeman’s Journal could condemn those who 
supported the Fencibles as ‘the spawn of stock-jobbers, the issue of peddling Jews, 
and the offspring of gamesters’.5+ The Ulster Regiment of Volunteers resolved to 
consider any member of the Fencibles as ‘a shameful deserter from the cause of his 
country’, while the Armagh Volunteers decried them as abandoning ‘the cause of 
liberty’. In Dublin the Goldsmiths’ and Merchants’ Guilds condemned the Fencible 
colonels as ‘enemies to their country’.»° The toasts proposed at a Volunteer dinner 
in Belfast in April 1783 allegedly included the hope that ‘Ireland never want hemp 
enough to exalt all Fencible commanders who deserve it’. Lord Charlemont had 
already considered that some of the public resolutions had ‘gone much too far’.*° The 
Independent Down Regiment of Volunteers argued it was possibly better to interfere 
with ‘the just prerogative of the Crown’ than ‘to remain supine and inattentive 
when any infringement is made on the privileges of the people’.*” By and large these 
were new attitudes, expressed by new men, in new ways. 

At least in part, the intention of the administration in establishing the Fencibles 
was to undermine the Volunteer movement. It was partly successful in doing this 
by shearing away from that organisation many of its most active officers. Perhaps 
deprived of the respectability that these men had imparted to Volunteering, and 
encouraged to do so by the coming of peace, others probably abandoned the organi- 
sation as its original raison d’étre ceased to exist. However the rump that was left 
was far less amenable to the control of the elites, much more politically radical, and 
immeasurably more estranged from government than the original companies that 
had been raised from 1778 to repel the French. The de facto militia of the Volun- 
teers, that had taken the place of the de jure militia that the government had failed 
to embody, was now being replaced by a force that was taking the militia ideals of an 
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armed and active citizenry to sublime and ridiculous extremes. Perhaps inevitably 
the best means of countering such a threat was seen by some as the establishment 
of anew militia force, more fully under the control of both the established elites of 
Ireland and their government. 

The Fencible scheme was instrumental in dividing, diminishing, radicalising, 
and further alienating from government the Volunteer movement in Ireland. The 
Patriot interest was similarly divided over the scheme, with the more conserva- 
tive elements likely to support or at least acquiesce in it, and the more combative 
members comprehensively and vituperatively opposing it. These fractures mirrored 
the wider political debate on renunciation, and the personal conflict between Henry 
Grattan and Henry Flood. By the end of April 1783 victory had apparently fallen 
to the Floodite, renunciationist, anti-Fencible side. The Westminster parliament, 
eager to maintain good and viable relations with Ireland, had passed a Renuncia- 
tion Act. The Fencibles had been earmarked for disbandment as Britain came to 
terms with her former colonists and her enemies. Flood had been re-established as 
the great populist leader. However this situation brought new complexities for the 
Volunteer movement and all those involved with it. Already denuded of much of 
their elite support by the Fencible scheme, and rejected by many as interfering too 
much in politics, the Volunteers were deprived of their remaining cloak of legiti- 
macy by the coming of peace. They no longer had a martial foreign enemy to guard 
Ireland against. This being the case, their attention was drawn to internal threats, 
and in particular to those who still threatened the constitution. Calls for a Bill of 
Rights and electoral reform had been coupled with anti-Fencible and pro-renuncia- 
tion diatribes by many Volunteer companies. Electoral reform had been an interest 
of a minority of Patriots from the 1770s. Now, inspired both by events in America 
and sympathy in Britain, the matter was raised again. For some at least, such reform 
was a necessary and natural progression to safeguard the achievements of the last 
four years. Free trade and legislative independence, reinforced by renunciation, 
needed to be copper-fastened by the extension of parliamentary influence to those 
who had gained most from these innovations. Thus the interests of the politicised 
middling sorts of the Volunteers maintained their coincidence with the ideals of a 
Patriot group in parliament. Though both groups had atrophied, they remained a 
formidable combination. 

Reforming rhetoric was transformed into action on the first of July 1783 when 
representatives from 272 Volunteer companies from Ulster gathered at Lisburn 
in County Antrim and issued a call for a province-wide Volunteer convention at 
Dungannon in two months’ time. That meeting would pass thirteen resolutions, 
chief amongst which were a call for the vote to be extended to those who would use 
it ‘for the public good’, and a declaration that the current parliament was ‘uncon- 
stitutional’ and unrepresentative. Letters of support were read from Christopher 
Wyvill, the Yorkshire Association, Lords Richmond and Effingham, and other 
leading English proponents of electoral and parliamentary reform.** By the time 
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parliament opened in October 1783, Lord Northington had replaced Temple as lord 
lieutenant, other provincial Volunteer meetings had been convened, and plans had 
been made for a ‘Grand National Convention’ in Dublin. Unsurprisingly this overt 
politicisation of the Volunteers, and their decision to convene what were seen by 
some as alternative legislatures, caused concern amongst many. The Volunteers now 
seemed ‘determined to overturn all governments’ in a way that ‘must affright every 
constitutional spectator’.°? With the Grand National Convention still in session, 
Flood, supported by William Brownlow, attempted to bring in a reform bill in the 
Irish Commons. The motion, seen as ‘the offspring of the national convention’ 
was rejected by 157 votes to 77, and led to a volley of speeches in both Houses 
decrying the apparent encroachments on parliament by men holding ‘bayonets 
at our breasts’. Despite the defeat of the measure the supporters of reform were 
quickly buoyed by the emergence of political dissension in the British government.*! 
William Pitt the younger was installed as prime minister ten days after the measure 
failed. This eventually also brought a change of viceroy, with the young and inex- 
perienced duke of Rutland replacing Northington in February 1784, and Thomas 
Orde being appointed as his secretary. The following month Flood, encouraged by 
these changes, again attempted to introduce a reform bill. Accompanying it with an 
extended speech in which he praised the political achievements of the Volunteers, 
Flood again saw it fail, this time by 159 votes to 85. 

These parliamentary failures marked the final, overt rejection of the Volunteers 
by parliament. The administration and its supporters had already become far more 
condemnatory. According to a chaplain of the lord lieutenant, the Volunteers were 
‘the great source of public disorder’ in the country, and their continuance was having 
a ‘dangerous effect’ that was preventing the government acting ‘vigorously for the 
benefit of Ireland’. This new belligerent oppositional stance was prompted by the 
shifting nature of the Volunteers. The Volunteer leadership had begun to seek to 
bolster its numbers by admitting Protestant men of the lower social orders, and 
Catholics. A Volunteer parade in the capital in May 1784 allegedly consisted of 
around 300 ‘of the lowest class of the people’ and supposedly attempts had been 
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made ‘to enlist the blackguards of Dublin’. In Ulster companies offered to train 
all-comers to use firearms, and openly invited Catholics to become members. Even- 
tually Catholics ‘creeping into uniforms and associating in arms’ would give consid- 
erable alarm to some in both Britain and Ireland.® Perhaps unsurprisingly, rumours 
even circulated of French interference in the movement, with suggestions being 
made that companies now sported French cockades or were preparing to be reviewed 
by French officers. Despite claims that there was ‘nothing on all sides but sedition 
and rebellion’, comfort could at least be drawn from the persistent perception that 
Volunteering was in decline. By November 1784 a well-informed report suggested 
that there were perhaps no more than 18,500 Volunteers across the country and the 
movement was ‘much in decline’ in many areas.°* 

Accompanying this decline was a broad shift in the perception of the Volun- 
teers, even amongst their most loyal and enthusiastic supporters. Even these indi- 
viduals now saw the Volunteers as primarily a political organisation pressing for 
political reforms, rather than a movement dedicated to the military defence of the 
nation. The Volunteers were ‘all the virtue, spirit, strength, and independence of 
the nation’, who now looked at parliament and demanded ‘the dissolution of this 
opprobrius senate’.©? However, the failure to achieve reform meant that political 
attention now transferred to the accompanying concerns of the commercial rela- 
tions between Britain and Ireland. Encouraged by economic downturn at home and 
the rise of the British economy behind protectionist legislation, some in Ireland had 
begun to argue that tariffs should be introduced to allow Irish goods to take hold of 
the home market.” Non-importation associations were formed, as they had been 
in support of free trade in 1779, and an assault on parliament took place. Volun- 
teers in Dublin allegedly stood by while rioting took place in the capital. By the 
end of the summer of 1784 Rutland foresaw that Ireland might ‘as far as she can, 
imitate America’, and Lord Cornwallis, the veteran of the American campaign, 
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saw Ireland as ‘gone’.”! The solution proposed in the Irish Commons in May 1784, 
on the day before the parliament was adjourned, was ‘a more liberal arrangement 
of commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland ... upon the broad 
basis of reciprocal advantage’.”” Coming as part of a loyal address such an idea was 
hard to ignore. Over the summer Pitt took advice and began to formulate a plan to 
equalise duties and create a commercial union. The ‘commercial propositions’, as 
they became known, would require the Irish and British parliaments to enact coinci- 
dent legislation, and for the governments of both kingdoms heavily to promote their 
intentions. By mid-June Rutland was well aware of the prevalent issues in Ireland 
and the possible resolutions to them. He informed Pitt that he had hopes that the 
commercial propositions would be accepted and would prove successful. While he 
opposed parliamentary reform, he conceded that it might be inevitable in order 
to generate sufficient support for the proposed economic reforms. However one of 
the main impediments to any progress could be the Volunteers. While they were 
declining in numbers and influence, and he had every hope they would fade away, 
Rutland perceived they might need to be confronted, and argued as a result that the 
army in Ireland should not be reduced.” In a subsequent letter Rutland argued that 
until the Volunteers were disarmed, or held their weapons ‘by a legal commission 
under the Crown, certain and permanent tranquillity’ could not be established.”* By 
October the issues of the commercial settlement and the Volunteers had become 
so far merged in the minds of the Irish administration that the chief secretary was 
informing the prime minister that ‘a militia act [should] be carried as the bond and 
cement of a general adjustment’, and urging him that the easiest way to do this was 
to use the threat posed by Catholic recruitment to the Volunteers to scare Irish poli- 
ticians into passing such a measure. The lord lieutenant closed a tirade against the 
Volunteers by telling the British secretary of state that ‘the best way of getting rid 
of these associations will be by a militia bill’. Despite their decline and their isola- 
tion from the support of parliament, the Volunteers remained a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Pitt’s response to Rutland was a request for him to formulate a plan to control 
the Volunteers, though he noted that any attempt to establish a militia would be 
inhibited in some areas by a lack of Protestants. Rutland warned that the prop- 
ositions would fail to pass the Irish Commons unless a militia was established as 
part of a concerted effort to prevent the Volunteers ‘intimidating the legislature’.”° 
Destroying the Volunteers had become a priority of Rutland’s administration, and 
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he had adopted a militia as his ‘favourite project’ to achieve this.”7 However, this 
was not so simple a task as some may have assumed. Orde realised that the establish- 
ment of a militia could prove problematic but, travelling to London, he received the 
support of both Pitt and Lord Sydney, his home secretary, for ‘the great object of a 
national militia’.”* Rutland then received advice from both Pitt and Orde that the 
militia was a highly important project, but one which needed careful introduction 
and handling.” 

Parliament would not meet again until January 1785. Meanwhile the administra- 
tion’s preparations included considerable efforts to formulate an effective militia 
bill. In two letters from Pitt, Rutland was warned that all discussion of parliamentary 
reform should be postponed until equivalent measures were discussed in Britain. 
Priority was to be given to the commercial propositions, but Pitt also acknowledged 
the importance of a militia bill and asked that Rutland consult widely on that matter 
and send any draft legislation across to London for ‘previous consideration’. Legisla- 
tion for a Protestant militia should be passed prior to any attempt to suppress the 
Volunteers.®° Final instructions came from Lord Sydney, again in two letters. Two 
‘subjects of the greatest importance to Ireland’ would certainly be raised in the 
House. The first was parliamentary reform, and the second, to be arranged by Orde, 
was ‘the establishment of a national militia’. However, priority was to be given to 
the commercial proposals, as they would potentially create a foundation upon which 
future government and good feelings could be built. Under no circumstances was 
Rutland to offend the supporters of government or promote any ‘warm dispute’. If 
the commercial proposals seemed about to fail, the militia and reform measures 
should be dropped. In private, Sydney seemed despondent about the whole affair, 
and doubted success was possible.*! In the event he would be proved right. The first 
full day of business for the Commons saw Grattan, now leaning toward the adminis- 
tration, condemn the Grand National Convention, and label those Volunteers who 
attended it as ‘the armed beggary’ of the country.** This pleased Orde and boded well 
for Rutland, who reported there was the ‘fairest prospect’ of establishing a Protestant 
militia and suppressing the Volunteers. This would not only cement Anglo-Irish 
political relations but increase ‘the weight and influence of the Protestant interest’ 
in the kingdom.*? Two and a half weeks into the session the commercial propositions 
were laid before the Irish Commons. They were broadly but temperately debated, 
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and accepted by the House on the 12 February 1785.°+ Two days later in a debate on 
supply and the military Luke Gardiner, a former colonel in the Volunteers and an 
independent-minded member, proposed that the militia act of 1778 should be 
revived and £20,000 voted ‘to array and establish, if necessary, a national militia’. 
While he thanked the Volunteers for their exertions, he observed ‘their existence 
now was unconstitutional’. A sharp debate followed, in which praise and ignominy 
were heaped on the Volunteers in almost equal amounts. Sir Edward Newenham, 
Gardiner’s fellow member for County Dublin, quite rightly accused Gardiner of 
acting at the request of the administration, and condemned any idea of a militia as 
not only a ‘system of prodigality’ but also a trick to allow Irishmen to be ‘dragooned 
into a standing army’. Supporters of a militia praised it as ‘the only constitutional 
army’ and ‘the most constitutional mode of defence’, while opponents argued it was 
only ‘intended to destroy the spirit of Volunteering’ and a ‘very unnecessary and 
profligate profusion’. At the centre of the arguments were the failures of the Volun- 
teers to act against rioters in the summer of 1784, and the reduced social standing of 
the Volunteer forces. The motion eventually passed by 139 votes to 63: a majority of 
76. Rutland took cognisance of the mood of parliament and made steps to see a 
militia bill introduced ‘without delay’. He claimed to have consulted widely on the 
measure, with the intention of achieving ‘the great purpose of obtaining the 
disbanding of the Volunteer force’.8° Two days later, when Gardiner’s resolution 
again came before the Commons, objections were again raised. In particular Henry 
Flood had much to say. Although he had long been ‘a friend to the militia ... because 
the people did not know the use of arms’, he was now ‘against a militia ... because 
the people do know the use of arms’. A militia was to be raised ‘not that the people 
may learn the use of arms, but that the people may be obliged to lay down their 
arms’. A standing army was ‘unconstitutional’ and a militia bill would be brought 
forward ‘merely to disparage the volunteer army’. Certainly as far as bringing forward 
a bill was concerned he was quite right, and just a few hours later Thomas Ogle was 
given leave, along with Gardiner and three others, to bring in ‘a bill for establishing 
a militia in this kingdom’.*’ The next day Brownlow and Newenham, unhappy that 
the earlier motions had in part been passed late at night in a sparsely attended 
House, proposed a further motion praising the Volunteers for their roles in protecting 
Ireland against invasion and ‘their frequent exertions in support of its police’. Once 
again spirited speeches were made, with the issue of a militia becoming increasingly 
central to the debate. Many of the earlier arguments were largely being repeated, but 
new comments and interpretation also appeared. Isaac Corry, member for Newry 
and an ally of Flood, was still serving as a Volunteer officer. He condemned a militia 
as too expensive, while Flood himself saw the force as superfluous and expanding 
‘the influence of the Crown’. Sir Hercules Langrishe, an opportunistic supporter of 
government, saw the continued existence of the Volunteers as ‘derogatory to the 
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honour of the constitution’, while Thomas Conolly, an independent member for 
County Londonderry, argued that while the ‘original Volunteers were the real militia 
of the country’ the present companies were incapable of worthwhile service and a 
stronger force was needed to counter the emergent sectarian and agrarian disorders 
in Ulster and Munster. Despite these arguments and Flood’s eloquence, the Volun- 
teers were snubbed again, and praise was offered only to those who had ‘retired to 
cultivate the blessings of peace’. The amendment had been proposed by Gardiner, 
and passed by 179 votes to 57.88 Again Rutland viewed the proceedings with some 
satisfaction, and congratulated himself that ‘the militia will become a popular 
measure’. He further congratulated himself that he was on the verge of ‘completing 
the abolition of the Volunteer army and the restoration of the sword to the 
executive’.*? Rutland’s confidence in the imminent establishment of a militia was 
shared by others. Almost immediately, from across the country, individuals began to 
petition the government and local magnates for commissions in the new militia 
force. In London the press reported that the Irish militia would be arrayed and then 
encamped.?! However there was still some way to go with the project, and ultimately 
it was dependent upon the successful passing of Pitt’s commercial propositions into 
law in both parliaments. In London Lord North, Charles James Fox and William 
Eden, all members of the rather unlikely coalition that had preceded Pitt’s govern- 
ment, along with other members of the parliament such as Lord Sheffield, began to 
raise a series of objections to the proposals. Based both on principle, and with the 
tactical intention of destabilising the Pitt administration, their opposition began to 
be reflected in an uneasiness in Ireland. Lord Mornington lamented as early as 2 
March that though ‘our militia and the abolition of Volunteers [were] likely to be 
carried triumphantly by the strength of the commercial system’ the opportunity had 
now passed. Orde had already seemed doubtful about the eagerness of Rutland in 
‘knocking down the Volunteers’.*? However, preparations continued. A draft militia 
bill was ordered to be ‘distributed with caution’. Amongst those consulted seems to 
have been Lord Hillsborough. Two months after leave was given to bring the bill 
forward the chief secretary was still ‘busily employed in putting together a scheme 
which may appear most practicable for raising a militia’, though he acknowledged 
that it could not be placed before the Commons until Pitt was agreeable and ‘the 
commercial arrangement’ was agreed. The failure of the government to bring forward 
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the bill was noted somewhat scathingly in the Commons.” The necessary coinci- 
dence of circumstances would be a long time arriving. By mid-May 1785 it was 
suggested ‘the few Volunteers together that still remain’ were only being sustained as 
an opposition to the expected militia act. In the event the British parliament did 
not consider the commercial propositions until August, and then in a very heavily 
amended form. Under pressure from the opposition, as well as some of his own allies, 
Pitt had curbed the measures suggested, largely in favour of British concerns. In 
Dublin the Irish parliament simultaneously considered its side of the arrangement. 
Concerns were raised, amongst other things, over the contributions that Ireland 
would have to make to imperial defence, and the fact that the East India trade was 
to remain a British monopoly. However the bill passed its first reading by 127 votes 
to 110.% Pitt was now unwilling to push forward any measures with such a small 
majority in parliament and ‘a spirit of opposition without doors’. The Irish parlia- 
ment was subsequently prorogued on 7 September 1785. The commercial proposi- 
tions had failed to be adopted, and with them had perished Rutland’s immediate 
hopes of establishing a militia to displace the Volunteers. 

The failure of the commercial propositions was one of several precursors to the 
eventual enactment of the Anglo-Irish union in 1800. It was a clear demonstra- 
tion of the dangers that existed when the legislatures of Britain and Ireland were 
formally linked only by an allegiance to a common monarch. Growing international 
commercialisation, the necessity of defending imperial concerns, and the demands 
of national defence, all called for greater co-ordination and, if possible, unanimity. 
Even in the case of matters of common interest to both kingdoms, the precarious 
constitutional connexion could not guarantee such a co-ordinated response. The 
growing complexity of the relationship between Britain and Ireland needed to be 
acknowledged and dealt with in a lasting manner. Arguably it was the failure of the 
commercial propositions that ‘brought into the open for the first time’ the idea of 
a union.®® An unrecognised repercussion of the failure, however, was the passing of 
any chance for the successful and peaceful dissolution of the Volunteers by a militia 
act. Given the later roles and influences of the Volunteers and the eventual fate 
of hopes for the formation of a militia, this may be a rather more important aspect 
than has been realised. The failure of the proposed militia bill even to be introduced 
into the Commons clearly demonstrates that the government in London was now 
handling Ireland’s legislature with kid gloves. This extreme wariness emanated from 
Pitt, not from Rutland in Dublin. Arguably, Pitt misjudged the issue. Abandoning 
the commercial propositions, and more specifically the militia bill, may have been 
unnecessarily cautious. The willingness of the Irish Commons to grant leave to 
bring in the bill, along with their passing of the resolution to fund the militia, were 
probably much more important markers of parliament’s estrangement from the now 
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radicalised Volunteers than their acceptance of lukewarm resolutions of congratula- 
tions with their veiled requests that the Volunteers disband themselves. The signs 
were certainly there that a militia could have been established and the Volunteers 
suppressed. 

Defending the Volunteers was increasingly difficult, even for their most committed 
supporters. Their emergence as an essentially political grouping, and rejection by 
both government and parliament, marked the effective end of the militia debate 
in Ireland under the old Whiggish tenets of a citizen army counterbalancing the 
standing forces of the Crown. From the epitome of the supposed militia tradition, 
the Volunteers had become its nemesis. This had been achieved by their stretching 
the principles of the militia argument beyond breaking point. The Volunteers had 
become a militia without military worth or objectives: a redundant force. Yet they 
had retained their political role, as a conduit of expression for the yeomanry and 
middling classes, outside the confines of the guiding hands of their betters. For many 
this rendered them a threat to the constitution, not a bulwark of it. This collapse 
of a treasured political argument was aided by a simultaneous reformation in what a 
reformed militia was on the ground. The examples provided by the English militia, 
created in the 1750s and made permanent in the following decades, were viewed 
with despair by true Whigs in Ireland. The English militia, with its compulsion to 
serve and employment of substitutes, had simply become an adjunct to the standing 
army system that had been portrayed and perceived as a threat to the parliament 
and the nation. According to the advocates of the Volunteers, the English militia 
had become ‘almost as mercenary’ as the regular army. It was ‘perverted’ by substi- 
tutes and ‘made slavish’ by the law. In England ‘whatever the militiaman may gain 
as a soldier, undoubtedly he loses somewhat as a citizen’.? The fact that such a 
system had not, as yet, been seriously proposed for Ireland, was irrelevant. From the 
mid-1780s conventional arguments for the support of a militia in Ireland died. The 
initial creation of the Volunteers and their rapid alignment with the Patriot interest 
in parliament had fatally wounded the concept of a state-sponsored militia for some, 
as the administration attempted to deploy militia legislation to counter the Volun- 
teer movement. However the adoption of traditionalist militia rhetoric in support 
of the Volunteers had sustained the ideal of a citizen army. Now shifts in belief, 
understanding and circumstances finally undermined the credibility of the argument 
for the overwhelming majority of the political elites. The Volunteers had epitomised 
the militia ideal; they then reinvigorated it. Now they had succeeded in ending it. 
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By the mid 1780s Ireland and Britain were at peace with the world. The Volun- 
teers had lost their raison d’étre, and the debate over a militia in Ireland had been 
transformed. A militia was now clearly seen by all as an antidote to the residual 
Volunteering phenomenon. Establishing an Irish militia would defeat the political 
pretensions of the Volunteers and the small radical minority in parliament who still 
supported them. This situation politicised the Irish militia issue more heavily than 
had been the case since the 1760s. However, the fundamental constitution of the 
debate was now very different and, with Volunteering in decline, a militia was less 
of a necessity to their opponents than it had been a few years before. The apparent 
threat of the Volunteers, and lord lieutenant Rutland’s obsession with displacing 
them with a militia, remained. In a broader context Ireland was being disturbed 
by the violent agrarian protests of the Rightboys in Munster, and sectarian clashes 
between Protestant ‘Peep o’ Day Boys’ and Catholic ‘Defenders’ in the north. It 
was these events, coupled with his lack of confidence in the army, that prompted 
Rutland to fear in late 1785 the ‘reconstituting the Volunteer corps in all their 
dangerous and illegal extent’.! 

A month after Rutland’s observation Thomas Orde finally finished the drafting 
of the militia bill he had sought to introduce into the Irish parliament at the begin- 
ning of the year. It was modelled on the 1762 Westminster act that had transformed 
the English militia into a permanent force. It gave to the lord lieutenant enormous 
discretion in arraying the force, but delegated most of the power on the ground 
to local magnates, who would be appointed as county lieutenants and who would 
in turn appoint the commissioned officers. Only Protestants were to serve, though 
service was not compulsory. Funding was to be provided by the levying of a county 
cess, which would ultimately be paid by landowners.? Though the draft was lacking 
in details it was a clear demonstration of the government intention to establish a 
militia. Later that month a revised proposal was printed and distributed to govern- 
ment allies for ‘opinions and remarks’. Orde stressed that a preamble should be 
inserted that ‘in a complementary manner may take leave of the Volunteers’. Far 


1 Rutland, Cork to Sydney, 8 Oct. 1785 (T.N.A., HO/100/15/134-6). On the Rightboys see 
James Kelly, ‘The genesis of ‘Protestant Ascendancy’: the Rightboy disturbances of the 1780s and 
their impact upon Protestant opinion’ in Parliament, Politics and People: Essays in Eighteenth-Century 
Irish History, ed. Gerard O’Brien (Dublin, 1989), pp. 93-127. On the Ulster disturbances see D. W. 
Miller, ‘The Armagh troubles, 1784-95’ in Irish Peasants: Violence and Political Unrest, 1780-1914, 
ed. Samuel Clark and J. S. Donnelly, Jr (Madison, WI, 1983), pp. 151-91. 

2 Draft of a militia bill received from Mr Orde [5 Nov 1785] (T.N.A., HO/100/17/163—70). For 
the English act (2 Geo. LII, c.20) see J. R. Western, The English Militia in the Eighteenth Century: The 
Story of a Political Issue 1660-1802 (London, 1965) pp. 186-97. 
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more detailed than the original manuscript draft, the fifty-seven clauses were now 
annotated as being based on the militia legislation introduced in England at the 
time of the Restoration. They proposed a force not exceeding 12,000 in total, with 
County Dublin raising up to 1,000 men, and each other county no more than 600. 
Again there was to be no compulsion to serve as it was ‘not advisable to proceed by 
ballot’. In fact there was to be ‘as much appearance of free choice as possible’ to aid 
in ‘putting an end to the Volunteers’.» A further discussion document had already 
been produced as part of the planning for the coming parliamentary session. Three 
key questions were raised. The first concerned the reintroduction of the commercial 
proposals. The second and third, which were dependent upon the success or failure 
of the first, concerned the militia and the Volunteers. A bill for establishing a militia 
‘with the real design of carrying it into execution’ and a bill against ‘voluntary assem- 
blings of the people in arms and array’ were to be considered ‘with the direct view of 
suppressing the Volunteers’. The main query was just how far these measures should be 
seen as government ones, and how far they should be presented as initiatives from 
within the parliament itself.* However the chief secretary now recognised further 
complexities in the militia debate. Forming a militia, which would of necessity, pref- 
erence and inclination be recruited from Protestants, would unnecessarily offend the 
burgeoning Catholic interest. Moreover the ‘supposed necessity of suppressing the 
Roman Catholic Volunteers’ that was to be used as a means of encouraging the Prot- 
estant parliament to support a militia, was bound to cause yet further offence.’ Orde, 
unlike the lord lieutenant, now seems to have cooled over the idea of a militia. He 
informed Rutland at the end of November that a militia ‘could never be a very desir- 
able measure’ unless it guaranteed the extinction of the ‘irregular and lawless force’ 
of the Volunteers. This, he hoped, might simply be achieved by ignoring the Volun- 
teers, or by the realisation by the gentry that they were ineffective in controlling 
the sectarian and agrarian problems now plaguing the country. Rutland consulted 
with London, assuring Pitt that he understood the delicacy of the situation, but 
warning that the Volunteers still represented a threat. Sydney replied as secretary 
of state. He confirmed the commercial proposals would not be reintroduced, but 
remained elusive on the subject of a militia. Ifa militia was the only way to be rid of 
the Volunteers, Rutland was advised to seek to establish one. However the ‘several 
very serious objections’ that could be raised to a militia scheme should be noted, not 
least the facts that a statutory militia might open the way for calls for a reduction 
in Ireland’s military establishment, and that a purely Protestant force, as any Irish 
militia had to be, was again likely to alienate the Catholic interest.’ The advice of 
the lord chancellor on the matter was hardly more helpful. Though agreeing that 


3 Printed draft of a militia bill [with annotations in the hand of Thomas Orde], [Nov. 1785] 
(T.N.A., HO/100/17/249-303). 

4 ‘Queries upon several subjects which are likely to engage the administration and the parliament 
in Ireland during the next session which it is proposed should commence upon the 19 January 1786’ 
[19 Nov 1785] (ibid., HO/100/17/241-6). 

5 Orde to Sydney, 22 Nov. 1785 (N.L.1., Sydney letters, MS 51/F). 
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‘the power of the sword in Ireland should be much more in the hands of the Crown’, 
he restricted his counsel to a suggestion that the Caroline statute cited by Orde as 
a model for any possible legislation was probably not the best example from which 
to work.’ Thus when the parliament opened in January 1786 government policy 
regarding a militia was confused. Also, for the first time, Catholic sensibilities had 
become a meaningful factor in the ideas surrounding the militia. 

The Catholic Relief Act of 1778 had been ‘a significant step on the road to the 
full repeal of the penal laws’.? Although its direct provisions were limited, the most 
important impact being on land inheritance, it set a precedent. It had been vigor- 
ously promoted by the London government, and perhaps inspired by both a need 
for manpower in the American war and the petitioning of the remaining Catholic 
elite. In the years following, the Catholic population made protestations and prac- 
tical demonstrations of their continued loyalty. The clerical hierarchy and the lay 
elite, the latter through the vehicle of a ‘Catholic Committee’, acted judiciously 
in quietly lobbying government for concessions, but shied away from too overtly 
political activities. Although Catholic landed wealth remained limited, hemmed 
in by the penal laws, mercantile success and trading wealth acted to succour the 
campaign and to provide further validation for the argument that Catholic relief 
was both necessary and desirable. With this might come some very limited stake for 
Catholics in the state. In the end, acts for further relief were passed in 1782. In this 
case though, they owed more to the Irish parliament than to the British govern- 
ment. Patriots, keen to recruit Catholic support for their ideas, and to sheer the 
majority away from potential counter-alliances with the Presbyterian community 
or the government, sought and achieved these measures. Thus by the mid 1780s 
parliament and government had entered into ‘a race for the Catholic’ in which each 
sought to deny the other the support of the majority population. It was a conflict 
with a mutual policy of political and moral scorched earth, in which the Catholic 
community was not a direct combatant, but from which it might emerge a quali- 
fied victor. Any such victory would have well defined limits. Toleration of members 
of the majority religion was growing, but to a great extent this was the product of 
attempts to confine and exclude. Catholics in Ireland were of importance due to 
their numbers, wealth, and external influence but, at least for the time being, their 
roles and positions within the state must of necessity be limited and controlled.!° 
One of these constraints was a continued exclusion from any militia, even if this 
might offend or inconvenience. 

Ten days into the parliamentary session of 1786 Rutland seems to have followed 
Orde in acquiescing in the issue of the militia. He now agreed that it would be 
‘unwise’ to attempt any suppression of the Volunteers at this stage, though the fact 


1890) pp. 133-5; Sydney to Rutland, 7 Jan. 1785 (H.M.C., Rutland MSS, iii, 272-3 and T.N.A., 
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that ‘their arms are still in the hands of the rabble of the country’ continued to 
perturb him.!! It was at this stage that a considerable fillip was given to the flag- 
ging campaign for a militia. Without debate or comment, the House of Commons 
repeated its resolution of the previous year to allocate £20,000 for the equipping 
of a militia.!* Later in the session, in a debate on the Dublin Police, Bill Grattan 
compared the proposed force unfavourably with the idea of a militia, and subse- 
quently the attorney general argued that opposition to the measure on the grounds 
it was offensive to the Volunteers was ‘an old and stale protest ... now worn out’. 
Here were the clearest signs yet that not only was parliament ready for the suppres- 
sion of the Volunteers, but that it was increasingly warming to the idea of a militia. 
With the Police Act passed however, Orde could rather disingenuously declare such 
a force had ‘always struck me as preferable to a militia’.!4 

The 1787 parliamentary session opened with a speech from the lord lieutenant 
that included his hope for the help of parliament in ‘the more effectual vindication 
of the laws, and the protection of society’.!> Orde was rapidly able to report on the 
situation of the Houses, and to offer a comprehensive assessment of parliament’s 
standing, and a possible plan of action. The opposition was weak and disordered, 
and therefore the administration and its supporters seemed likely to carry most of 
their measures. These should include a riot act and a further reform of the police. 
The issue of the militia remained more complex. Establishing a ‘partial militia’ as 
a means of strengthening the magistracy had been suggested, but Orde discounted 
this as too expensive, too liable to ‘jobbing’, and an impediment to the use of the 
army. For the time being, the formation of a militia should be postponed. The next 
parliamentary session, he proposed, would be a far more suitable time to bring 
forward a militia bill, even if there was ‘no view however of calling it out’.!° The 
session eventually saw the enactment of a further Police Act that established a new 
baronial constabulary overseen by a network of assistant barristers. It also witnessed 
the successful introduction of a riot act, a measure first proposed in the Commons 
seventy years earlier, and allegedly unthinkable in Ireland just a couple of years 
previously.!? Indications about attitudes to the militia and the Volunteers in the 
parliament and government were sparse, but at least two incidents of importance 
occurred. In the Commons the resolution for funding a militia was repeated again, 
even though the earlier sums of £20,000 had remained uncollected as the lord lieu- 
tenant had never yet arrayed the force. On this occasion however Richard Griffith, 
independent member for Askeaton, unsuccessfully proposed that it should be ‘struck 
out at once’ as it would again remain unclaimed, and would serve only to complicate 
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the accounts. John Parnell, the chancellor of the exchequer, responded that this was 
not ‘the most proper time for making any objection to a militia’, and that ‘the very 
name of a militia has its use’.!® Parliament seems not only to have retained a certain 
sympathy for a militia, but to have gone on recognising its talismanic importance. 
Though old Whig arguments regarding the constitutional importance of a militia 
had become largely redundant, for some the rhetorical importance of such a force 
remained potent. Meanwhile the Castle received a letter from Colonel St George, a 
former army officer in County Galway. He proposed that he raise and equip a local 
‘corps of light horse’ in order to counter Rightboy activity in the area. However 
the lord lieutenant felt obliged to discourage him as it might raise ‘constitutional 
difficulties’. This event was remarkable on two grounds: the first that Colonel St 
George had felt the need to consult Dublin Castle rather than simply raise his force, 
as he might have done during the heyday of Volunteering, and the second that 
Rutland felt justified and confident enough to oppose the proposal.!° The advent of 
a militia seemed somehow a little more probable , while the Volunteers seemed less 
and less likely to see their reinvigoration countenanced at any level. However, no 
real initiative to promote a militia was forthcoming either from parliament or the 
administration. 

With the 1787 parliamentary session over, the government’s thoughts once more 
returned to a militia. Despite the continued decline of Volunteering, which the 
lord lieutenant himself declared was ‘nearly extinguished’ in Ulster, William Pitt 
wrote from London in September that a militia bill should be drafted, if it could 
‘be properly digested’, to counter any attempt to revive the Volunteers. Rutland 
seems to have agreed, though his enthusiasm was waning and he was keen to note 
the objections that would be made and the ‘difficulties’ the measure might encoun- 
ter.2° Such was the concern of the London government about a resurrection of the 
Volunteers, that for a brief moment even a new Fencible scheme seems to have been 
considered.*! In the event Rutland witnessed neither the establishment of an Irish 
militia nor the suppression of the Volunteers, as he died in October 1787 at the early 
age of 33. He was replaced by an old Irish hand: the Marquess of Buckingham who, 
before his accession to the marquessate, had served in the office of lord lieutenant 
as Lord Temple. Buckingham and the parliament then began what seems to have 
been an elaborate dance around the issue of a militia. In his opening speech Buck- 
ingham noted the role of Hanoverian troops in putting down a revolt in the United 
Provinces, and suggested that if the King had ‘judged it necessary to call forth into 
action the spirit and resources of his people’, the Irish would have been as zealous 
as any in the Empire. The sentiments were ritually echoed from the parliament in 
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their reply.”? Two and a half weeks into the session the Commons once again went 
through the motions of voting £20,000 for the equipping of a militia.” A little later 
a new development occurred. The 1778 act, as renewed in 1782, was due to expire 
at the end of this session. Orders were given for a general bill to be introduced on 
5 March to renew and amend a number of expiring measures. Six days later Joseph 
Hewitt, the son of the lord chancellor, brought it forward, with a clause that renewed 
the militia act until June 1790 and then onto the end of the next session. Though 
fleetingly criticised in the Lords as ‘too general’, the measure excited no real debate, 
and no mention was made of the clause regarding the militia. It passed swiftly and 
easily into law.’4 The potential to both raise a militia and to fund it were retained. 
Beyond these permissive actions, nothing else was done. The issue of the militia had 
lost its urgency. The decline of Volunteering and the lack of any invasion threat 
made a militia unnecessary in the eyes of all parties. The British government was the 
seat of what little enthusiasm there was for such a force, and the Irish parliament left 
open the door to its formation, but the heated debates and internecine squabbling 
that had accompanied the issue a few years before had disappeared. 

The parliamentary session of 1789 proved extremely eventful. The descent of 
George III into madness, albeit temporarily, excited much concern in his kingdoms. 
While in Britain the King’s ministers prevaricated, the Irish parliament voted in 
February 1789 to request the Prince of Wales to assume a regency. In the event 
the King recovered before any action could be taken, but the incident, which had 
raised the prospect of Britain and Ireland effectively having different heads of 
state, provoked considerable concern in London.’ The ‘regency crisis’ served, as 
the commercial propositions had done earlier, to highlight the inconsistencies and 
inadequacies of the constitutional connexion between Ireland and Britain. As far 
as the militia was concerned, the usual resolution to fund the non-existent force 
was passed, though the press noted that earlier monies had still to be ‘called for’.*° 
However, in a superfluous move the 1778 act was again renewed and extended by 
a further two years. Introduced by Arthur Browne, the American-born member 
for Trinity College, member of the Whig Club, upholder of the prerogatives of the 
established church, and oppositionalist, it again excited no recorded comment or 
reaction.”/ 

The session had ended before the seizing of the Bastille in Paris, and Buckingham 
had departed his office before parliament reassembled. This time it was the Earl of 
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Westmorland who represented the Crown in Dublin Castle. The Earl had received 
his instructions in December 1789, and among them was mention of ‘the settling of 
the militia’.?8 In truth, this was probably no more than part of the usual formulaic 
courtesies but, six days after parliament opened, action was taken. Once again a 
general bill was brought forward containing a clause renewing the 1778 act. It made 
the measure valid until 1796, but was hardly a necessary move, as the 1789 renewal 
was still valid for two more years. Overseen by Sir Edward Crofton, who had been 
a County Roscommon delegate to the 1783 Volunteer convention, the bill proved 
once more to be uncontroversial, and it passed easily through the Irish parliament.’ 

Perhaps due to the relative peace that existed in the empire, which allowed the 
Irish garrison to spend most of its time in the country rather than being employed on 
missions of imperial defence, the militia was never arrayed in this period. Practical 
difficulties also stood in the way of embodying the force. There was neither the need, 
nor any great demand for an Irish militia by the later 1780s. This situation began to 
change from the beginning of 1790. Early in that year news reached London that 
Spanish naval vessels had seized four British merchantmen and a trading station at 
Nootka Sound, on what would become Vancouver Island. Tensions mounted and 
war seemed inevitable. Ireland was expected to play its traditional role: supplying 
regular troops from its standing forces. Initially the idea of an augmentation was 
floated, but this was accompanied by a suggestion from London that ‘the most desir- 
able of all objects, in the present state of things, would be the establishment of a 
militia’.*! The matter seems to have been referred to Robert Hobart, Westmorland’s 
chief secretary, who had been in Ireland since 1777, in the Irish parliament since 
1783, and in office since April 1789. Initially he denied that any provision for a 
militia existed, though he was aware of Orde’s abortive efforts and the objections 
that had been made to them. He further advised that establishing a militia did ‘not 
appear advisable’. Two days later Hobart corrected himself, noting the 1778 act was 
still in force, though it had ‘always been considered inefficient’.*? The lord lieutenant 
was even more pessimistic. Establishing a militia was surrounded by ‘insurmount- 
able difficulties’. In particular he cited the lack of Protestants in some areas, the 
fact that creating any such force might lead to calls for decreasing the level of the 
standing army or impede that force’s recruitment, and the unwelcome addition that 
a militia might make to the influence of the local gentry. Claiming to have consulted 
widely on the issue, he condemned the 1778 act as ‘very defective’ and suggested it 
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should only be implemented if the Volunteers should re-emerge. In fact even then 
he wondered which might prove ‘the more dangerous force’, and went on to suggest 
that the parliamentary opposition might actually bring forward a militia bill?’ When 
it came to it, the matter was not pursued. Parliament opened with a speech by the 
lord lieutenant that stressed the need to secure the defence of the country, but no 
mention was made of a militia here nor in the subsequent session.*4 A subject that 
had once provoked spirited and heart-felt debates in the Irish Commons, and which 
had concerned politicians of all allegiances, was not even raised. 

Despite considerable internal disorders prompted by Rightboys, Peep O’ Day Boys, 
and Defenders, and an apparently real threat of war with Spain, Ireland remained 
without an effective militia between 1785 and 1790. Persistent enthusiasm from 
London had failed to prompt the administration to establish a militia force. This 
was despite the fact that parliament had, by renewing permissive legislation and 
voting funds, at worst indicated its willingness to tolerate such an organisation. 
There are a number of reasons for this. Some contemporaries argued that Britain 
saw an Irish militia as a potential threat.*° However, this ignores the fact that from 
1787 Pitt, and by 1790 the London government more generally, seem to have been 
the driving force behind Irish militia initiatives. Their goal was the improvement of 
Irish defence. One British general actually argued that Ireland ‘could, and should, 
be encouraged to raise a militia’.*° It was arms in the hands of the Volunteers rather 
than a militia that seemed to perturb London. The sticking point was, increasingly, 
the attitude of the Irish administration, rather than that of the London government 
or the Irish parliament. The Dublin executive had been encouraging the establish- 
ment of a militia to negate the Volunteers, most notably under Rutland. However, 
if the militia was to be promoted simply as a means of suppressing the Volunteers, it 
was no longer an urgent requirement. From 1785 the numbers of Volunteers across 
Ireland were very much in decline, and they had withdrawn from the political arena 
to such an extent that they could be regarded, for the time being at least, as nothing 
more than ‘an increasing irrelevance’.>” The extent to which the few Volunteer strag- 
glers were now isolated from any authority was perhaps demonstrated in no better 
way than when Lord Charlemont, formerly the leading light of Volunteering, asked 
the government in the summer of 1789 to despatch the army to his own county of 
Armagh to control sectarian disorders there. Deploying the remnants of the Volun- 
teers, he allegedly said, would merely further ‘exasperate the contending parties’.*® 

A further complicating factor had also emerged, which both London and Dublin 
Castle took into consideration. The Relief Acts of 1778 and1782 had begun to ease 
the restrictions on Catholics, but their relationship to, and position within, the state 
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were still uncertain. Further relief remained an anathema to many, and Catholic 
involvement in the Volunteers had been seen by some as a direct threat. Embodying 
a militia would necessarily cause offence and distress to those Catholics seeking a 
place within the Irish state, as they would undoubtedly be excluded. The Protestant 
parliament may have been willing enough to accept a militia now, but it was almost 
as certain to reject Catholic involvement in it.*? Militia service for the first half of 
the eighteenth century had been a way of establishing a key symbiotic relationship 
between the Protestant people and the state. It was encouraged in part because of 
this. Now it threatened to do the same thing in the last decade of the century, and 
for this reason had to be discouraged. 

In the longer term the regency crisis of 1789 laid part of the foundations of the 
Act of Union. In the short term it assisted in creating a new Whig Party in Ireland, 
loosely allied with the opposition in London. Patriots like Grattan and Charlemont, 
along with former ‘undertaker’ interests like the Ponsonbys now out of favour, 
coalesced into a group that would lobby for various reforms and seek to check what 
it regarded as the fiscal and patronage excesses of the administration. Some were 
driven by principle, others were opportunists.*° Some members of this group, notably 
Arthur Browne, Sir Edward Crofton and Henry Grattan, had tangentially seemed 
to offer support for a militia, and it appeared to some as though militia reform might 
once again become an opposition objective.*! Further political changes occurred in 
the next two years. By 1791 various advocates of reform, political radicals, and popu- 
lists, including some Whigs, had synthesised into a series of factions that were, if 
not strictly coherent or cohesive, at least connected. In Dublin the Whig Club had 
spawned the less prestigious ‘Whigs of the Capital’, who drew some of their support 
from members of Dublin corporation. In Belfast the Northern Whig Club had seen 
the succession of some members to form a more radical and assertive Belfast Whig 
Club. By the end of the year a ‘secret committee’ had been established in Belfast 
which took the name of the ‘United Irishmen’. Those involved in these organisa- 
tions took their immediate inspirations from the ongoing revolution in France, the 
concepts expressed in Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man, and memories of the revolution 
in America and Patriot victories in the Irish parliament. Amongst their goals were 
electoral reform, increased toleration, and in some cases a complete reformation of 
government. The Society of United Irishmen emerged as the most radical, calling 
for ‘a complete and radical reform’, and citing the ‘spirit in the people of Ireland 
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as the only effective means of achieving it.*? At the same time, however, sectarian 
clashes between rival groups of Protestants and Catholics continued, notably in 
south Ulster and north Leinster. Motivated by economic pressures and intense local 
rivalries, Catholic Defenders sought to protect the interests of their co-religionists 
from the assertive Protestantism of the Peep O’ Day Boys. Agrarian protest also 
persisted in Munster and Connacht. Additional complications were provided by 
a reinvigorated and rapidly accelerating campaign for Catholic relief. Given such 
events, it is perhaps not surprising that a resurgence of Volunteering was expected 
and proposed. These internal disorders seemed to cry out for a local martial response, 
and the rise of reform politics created an echo of the middle of the previous decade, 
when the Volunteers had linked with the parliamentary opposition. The drive for a 
reinvigoration of Volunteering thus came from different sources, and with differing 
objectives. Radicals, it was believed, would seek to use the Volunteers to exert pres- 
sure on the parliament and the government. Others would attempt to use the force 
as policing agents. Still others were reckoned to be assisting Volunteering simply in 
the hope of furthering their own interests and goals.*4 

This was the situation Westmorland faced as lord lieutenant when parliament 
opened in January 1792. Rumours circulated that a militia would be formed, but 
this was allegedly vetoed in London ‘as an unnecessary and ineffectual measure’. 
Some at least in Ireland agreed with this assessment.* But if nothing was done in 
relation to a militia in this session, the Catholic problem was partially addressed. 
An act of April 1792 allowed Catholics to practice as lawyers and partly repealed 
the laws that sought to prevent the intermarriage of Protestants and Catholics, and 
to prohibit Catholics from keeping schools. The measure had been driven from 
London, notably by Pitt and the secretary of state, Dundas. Originally hoping for a 
much fuller measure, they had been inspired by a number of factors. Pitt in particular 
seems to have seen Catholic relief as an essential element in his struggle to avert an 
assault on the state of the kind that had been fomented in France. The government 
in London had also been influenced by the lobbying of the Catholic Committee 
which, since mid 1791, had developed into a more radical and assertive body. Ideas 
of a rational political economy that demanded a role in the state for the Catholic 
majority may also have been influential; as was a certain logic that the King’s Irish 
Catholic subjects should at least be on a par with their English co-religionists. That 
the 1792 Relief Act continued attempts to prevent the emergence of a Catholic- 
Presbyterian alliance of the excluded should also not be discounted. However, 
certain measures suggested by Dundas were hastily dismissed as impossible by the 
lord lieutenant and his advisers. In particular allowing Catholics to vote and carry 
arms were seen as measures impossible to put through the Irish Commons.*° 
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By the summer of 1792 it was Volunteering and Defenderism that were occu- 
pying the administration, and in some areas the connexion between the two. In 
both Dublin and Belfast, Bastille Day had passed off quietly. The previous year the 
occasion had seen co-ordinated displays of Volunteer activity and radical political 
speeches.*” However, in some locations the Volunteers were reassembling ‘to coun- 
teract the Catholic combinations’, and the widespread existence of arms in Catholic 
hands excited great worry.** From London, Prime Minister Pitt called for an estimate 
of the number of weapons in Catholic hands and suggested that an augmentation 
of the army might be necessary both to maintain internal order and to defend the 
country against a possible invasion. The lord lieutenant agreed, and in Ireland the 
spectre of 1641, with its memories of massacres of Protestant innocents, again raised 
its head.#? In mid November 1792 the executive seems to have made enquires as to 
whether a militia might be raised under the existing legislation. Despite receiving 
confirmation that it could, Westmorland was dubious. He felt compelled to act, as 
the resurgence of Volunteering was likely to ‘afford a means of arming the Catho- 
lics’, but realised that raising a militia under the existing laws would be a matter 
of ‘great nicety and difficulty’. The best option might be a new militia act. Pitt 
admitted he lacked relevant local knowledge, but considered forming a militia ‘the 
most likely way to check the spirit of Volunteering’. Popular opinion seems to have 
already been shifting towards the formation of a militia under new legislation.*! 
With parliament due to meet in January 1793 this would not have to wait long. Fears 
that the United Irishmen and a section of the Volunteers in the north might form a 
French-style ‘National Guard’ gave the lord lieutenant a new urgency in attempting 
to ‘render individual armies unnecessary’ through the creation of some form of 
militia. Increasingly, he reckoned the Irish cabinet would support a militia in order 
to maintain order and counter the Volunteers. However, he remained worried as to 
how the rank and file should be recruited. The fact that ‘the labouring description 
except in the north are chiefly Catholic’ seemed a real impediment to the force.*? A 
month before parliament was due to meet he seems to have become hesitant, though 
recognising that he ‘must be ruled by circumstance’. Westmorland was now privy to 
much advice. Scepticism was expressed regarding a militia by some in the provinces, 
while others saw a militia composed of men ‘of the privileged order (the Protes- 
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tants)’ as capable of transforming Ireland from a ‘dead weight’ to an ‘assurance’.*? 
By 4 December 1792 he reckoned a militia ‘essential’ and hoped to see one formed 
in Dublin under the 1778 Act ‘in a day or two’. He also issued a proclamation that 
effectively outlawed the Volunteers.** By this time Britain and Ireland were lurching 
into a war against revolutionary France that, it was realised, would again lay Ireland 
open to the threat of invasion, and would call once more for a sustained mobilisation 
of the kingdom’s resources. Westmorland recognised that the conduct of the Irish 
administration over the next few days would be ‘critical’ and resolved ‘to try the 
experiment of the militia’. However the existing legislation was ‘full of difficulties’. 
As well as continued reports of Volunteer activity in Dublin, the Catholic 
Convention was sitting in Dublin. Organised by the Catholic Committee, over 
two hundred delegates from across the country were meeting in Tailors’ Hall, with 
the intention of preparing a petition to the King for the repeal of the remaining 
penal laws. This ‘popish parliament’, called to press government for Catholic relief, 
included men associated with the Society of United Irishmen and Defenders, and 
was a show of strength that greatly threatened Protestant conservatives and focused 
the attentions of the administration on Catholic relief as never before.*® Driven by 
circumstance, as Westmorland had predicted, moves began to array the militia for 
the first time under the 1778 Act, fourteen years after it had been introduced. The 
process started in Dublin. The press rather pointedly, and inaccurately, stated that it 
had been ‘upwards of forty years since there was a militia in the city’.*” It was made 
clear to all those involved that the array was to be done with care, and without 
offending the Volunteers, in the hope ‘of moulding them into a militia’.°* 
Meanwhile the issue of Catholic relief had become central in the political arena. 
Almost exactly a year earlier Henry Dundas, as the secretary of state in London, 
had written to Westmorland to support a further relief measure. He had proposed 
in particular that Catholics should be granted the franchise, and that the laws rela- 
tive to intermarriage, education and jury service should be repealed. He also argued 
that ‘those laws which make a distinction between Protestants and Papists as to the 
use of arms’ should be rescinded.” Despite a supporting memorandum, Westmor- 
land remained doubtful about allowing Catholics possession and use of weapons, as 
such a measure would be seen as ‘the ruin of the Protestant ascendancy’ and would 
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never pass the Commons.® Having been informed that arming the Catholic popu- 
lation would lead to them attacking the established church, engaging in renewed 
agrarian conflict, and becoming the ‘tools’ of Protestant radicals, Dundas acquiesced 
and allowed that the ‘right to the use of arms’ be omitted from any relief bill in that 
session. In any case it had never been an explicit demand of the Catholic Committee, 
and there seemed little chance of it being achieved.*! In the end the Commons 
rejected a petition from the Catholic Committee seeking the vote by a majority of 
over a hundred and eighty votes, and it was deemed unwise to attempt any greater 
measure of relief in the session. Now, almost a year later, with a militia under orders 
to assemble, new militia legislation vaunted, and a parliamentary session about to 
start, new considerations regarding relief also emerged. Westmorland signalled his 
intention to try again ‘on the principle of attaching the Catholics to the constitu- 
tion to save it from the Levellers’, but was aware that whatever was done had to 
take place without alienating the Protestant interest. In the meantime the chief 
secretary despatched a circular letter to various individuals asking their sentiments 
on the subject of establishing a militia. Responses to both the lord lieutenant’s and 
the Secretary’s enquiries soon started to arrive in Dublin. The marquess of Abercorn 
informed Hobart that he did not think the time appropriate for any movement on 
the militia issue. From County Armagh the liberal member of parliament William 
Brownlow thought a militia ‘practicable’ but not ‘prudent’, as few men could be 
trusted with arms. In Monaghan an ‘array of the Protestants’ was seen as potentially 
useful, as many had armed themselves already and forming a militia might make 
them more controllable. From Wicklow, Samuel Hayes argued in favour of a militia 
and forwarded some of the materials that had been used in drafting the abortive 
1785 measure. These included statistics concerning the number of Protestants in 
each county. Meanwhile Dundas assured Westmorland that Catholic relief was ‘in 
the interests of the Protestants of Ireland and that of the Empire at large’. In Belfast 
the Society of United Irishmen had already called for a comprehensive measure 
of Catholic relief. Now they issued a declaration against ‘a notorious police, or a 
suspected militia’, and urged the citizens of the north to arms.“ This seems to have 
left Westmorland in a quandary, as he noted that it was ‘very dangerous to attempt 
to stop Volunteering, and difficult to pass it by’.6° Hobart continued to enquire about 
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the possibility of forming a militia, and received at least two more rebuffs.® Despite 
this, the array under the 1778 Act was announced and the orders issued for the 
militia of the capital to be called out at last. This was in spite of political opinion 
being largely against it. It was also accompanied by the proclamation of the Volun- 
teers. Pitt had attempted to call a conference of the ‘Irish cabinet’ in London, 
but had received a series of polite but firm refusals.® Of the key figures, only Lord 
Hillsborough, an M.P. for County Down and very well connected in both Irish and 
British politics, seems to have remained in constant contact with the government. 
He would subsequently play a key role in events. 

With the parliamentary session approaching, preparations began. In January 
1793 the petition of the Catholic Convention was presented directly to George 
HI, rather than through the lord lieutenant. It called for an end to ‘all distinctions’ 
between the King’s Protestant and Catholic subjects in Ireland and, by the means 
of its presentation, delivered a considerable snub to both the Irish parliament and 
the administration.” The lord lieutenant had already begun drafting his speech for 
the opening of parliament. It included not only a suggestion of Catholic relief, but 
also called on the parliament to ‘make provision for establishing a militia in this 
kingdom’.”) Meanwhile Westmorland had been informed from London that the 
exclusion of Catholics from ‘every office of trust, civil and military’ should be recon- 
sidered, as should their right to bear arms. This was not least because there were 
some Protestants in Ireland who were ‘much more unsafe to be trusted with arms 
than many of those professing the Catholic religion’. The secretary of state was 
keen to ‘connect all lovers of order and good government in a union’.” An enquiry 
came back from Dublin Castle as to how far the king would object to Catholics 
serving and holding commissions in the regular army and the navy.” Two measures 
were thus sure to come before the parliament in the 1793 session: Catholic relief 
and the enactment of militia legislation. At the moment they were not connected. 
Discussions of relief had not mentioned the militia, and official consultations on the 
militia had not mentioned the position of Catholics. However, the two issues would 
eventually be drawn together. 
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The opening debates in parliament saw the militia issue feature strongly. Grattan 
was now suspicious of the measure, arguing that it would unnecessarily extend 
government patronage. He even went as far as to suggest he had a preference for 
an augmentation of the standing army, on the grounds it would offer the country a 
better defence. Two backers of the government, however, praised the idea, seeing a 
militia as ‘a wise measure’ and providing an end to ‘armed associations’. John Forbes, 
who had constantly found himself in opposition in parliament, echoed Grattan’s 
remarks, and noted that in England the militia had become a simple adjunct to 
the standing army.”* Outside parliament, Volunteers in Downpatrick and London- 
derry, sympathetic to both Catholic relief and electoral reform, passed resolutions 
against any militia.” It was at this point that the conference that Pitt had been 
seeking with the Irish authorities finally seems to have happened. The lord chan- 
cellor observed that the Irish parliament had reacted to the administration’s attempt 
to bring in a relief bill by putting forward a series of motions and proposals designed 
to inhibit and oppose the administration. These included a place bill, to prevent 
certain office-holders from sitting in parliament, and a pension bill, to limit Castle 
patronage. However, he was willing to support a relief measure that still excluded 
Catholics from parliament, corporations and shrievalties, and allowed only ‘a quali- 
fied right of carrying arms’. Edward Cooke, the under-secretary in Dublin, noted 
that it would be very hard to convince the Irish parliament that any Irish militia 
should admit Catholics, when Catholics were excluded from the equivalent English 
force. Though much in favour of a new militia, he was doubtful that parliament 
would pass the measure unless it was accompanied by some measure of parliamentary 
reform to attract opposition support.” Here was the first clear indication that the 
militia intended for Ireland, largely the product of London aspirations, was to have 
Catholic recruits. This was a striking departure from earlier practice and precedent. 
Catholics had always been studiously excluded from the militia in all its forms. 
From the seigneurial forces of the seventeenth century, through the statutory bodies 
created in 1716 and 1778, the militia had been an exclusively Protestant enterprise. 
Even within Volunteering structures Catholics had been peripheral, and their even- 
tual admission had caused considerable concern amongst many in the administra- 
tion and the Protestant elites. Now there was a suggestion, albeit not yet overtly 
expressed, that Catholics be admitted to any new Irish militia. The administration 
had been keen to stress the difficulties of passing new militia legislation, and the 
importance of handling the issue tactfully. Those anticipated difficulties were now 
likely to become even greater. 

The French declaration of war on Britain on 1 February 1793 might have been 
expected to sharpen the debates further, and to add a new urgency to the issues of 
both Catholic relief and the militia. However, reactions were generally muted. In 
Belfast the press deployed the old anti-standing army rhetoric of excessive expense 
and the extension of royal patronage to argue against any militia, contrasted such a 
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force with the glorious citizens who had carried arms during the war with America, 
and called for Ireland to ‘depend upon our Volunteer army’.” In parliament Grattan 
too, in the continuing debate on the lord lieutenant’s speech, stressed the potential 
costs of a militia, though he could no longer go as far as to join in the adulation of the 
Volunteers.”* On 4 February matters finally started to move. Hobart, the chief secre- 
tary, presented the petition of the Catholic Committee to parliament and moved 
for leave to bring in a Catholic relief bill, which would grant Catholics the vote, 
open up most offices of state and jury service to them, and permit them to bear arms, 
subject to a property qualification.”? The following day Hillsborough addressed the 
Commons for a militia bill. This, he stressed, would be drafted ‘as nearly as circum- 
stances would permit, on the same plan as that of England’. The press now foresaw 
the raising of ‘a militia of sixteen thousand’. It is uncertain just how many members 
of the Irish parliament would have been aware of this, but such a suggestion had two 
possibly contradictory implications. First, the English force had compulsory service, 
and was raised by ballot. This might have suggested that in Ireland members of the 
Catholic majority would have been drafted as recruits. However the imposition of 
oaths in the English statutes ensured that only Protestants could serve in the ranks, 
and officers had to take communion in the established church.*! It was probably 
the latter that offered the most comfort to some Protestant parliamentarians, and 
which they may have chosen to acknowledge. Whatever the case, progress on both 
measures was slow. The relief bill was given its first reading only after a fortnight. 
Seventeen days later an attempt to insert a clause allowing Catholics to sit in parlia- 
ment was rejected by 163 votes to 69. Having already received a second reading the 
bill reverted on 4 March to a committee.” 

This was the same day that Hillsborough finally introduced the militia bill. The 
government had not been idle in the meantime. Consultations had continued over 
the propriety of introducing the measure and establishing the force. The response 
had been almost wholly negative. At best the timing was ‘inexpedient’; at worst 
a militia would be unable to recruit sufficient men of ‘loyal principles’.*’ In the 
background renewed Volunteering had continued. A Volunteer convention at 
Dungannon issued a unanimous condemnation of any militia as ‘burdensome, and 
totally unnecessary’ and ‘a measure which can only have ministerial influence as its 
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object’.8+ On the other hand, intimations from the House of Commons were that 
a militia, ‘the natural bulwark of the country’ would receive favourable treatment, 
and preparations had continued by way of making provision for funding a force from 
a levy on textile imports.*° Hillsborough’s introduction of the bill was perhaps not 
coincidentally followed by an extended debate on the relief bill, but by the time 
the latter had been transmitted to the Lords on 7 March the militia bill was still 
only completing its second reading. Like the equivalent English measure, it proposed 
compulsory service in the ranks, and recruitment by balloting. Service would be for 
four years. Units would be mobilised for twenty-eight days in each year, though they 
could be permanently embodied on the order of the lord lieutenant. Other than 
a bar on being posted abroad, most of the conditions of service were comparable 
to those of the regular army.*° There had been sustained debate on the measure. 
Hillsborough had opened by apologising to the House that it had taken so long to 
bring the measure forward. This had been necessitated by ‘some difficulties he had 
not foreseen ... which were now removed’. Calls by Grattan and others to delay the 
militia bill further in an attempt to ‘conciliate the nation to it’ and to consult the 
‘country gentlemen’ were unsuccessful, as were their attempts to link the militia 
to the issue of reform. Increasingly ‘the necessity for the militia was allowed on 
all hands’. Sir John Parnell, the chancellor of the exchequer, resorting to a resur- 
rected Whiggism, noted that it was ‘the most constitutional force we can have’. A 
former chief secretary saw a militia as essential to ‘preserve the tranquillity of the 
country’. The current secretary stressed it ‘was not a measure of government, but of 
the country’. George Ogle, the sponsor of the 1778 Militia Act who had violently 
condemned any measure of Catholic relief just four weeks earlier as totally inimical 
to ‘Protestant ascendancy’, urged the House to seize the chance for a militia as ‘it may 
never occur again’.§? The following day, in committee, ‘several desultory conversa- 
tions arose’ around the bill and Hillsborough sought to placate waverers by again 
stating that the bill was largely a ‘transcript’ of an English one. Numbers for the force 
were agreed, based on hearth tax returns, but some opposition arose. In an attempt 
to oppose a perceived extension of Crown authority, an amendment was introduced 
to prevent peers holding militia commissions unless they were qualified to do so by 
meeting the usual property qualification in a county. The rejection of the proposal 
by 125 votes to 29 shows not only the lack of opposition to the militia, but the low 
level of attendance. No more successful were the condemnations of the bill as ‘a 
job, engrafted on a militia’ and creating ‘a police that took the name of a militia’.*® 
At this stage, with the bill guaranteed its passage through the Commons, Hobart 
perhaps rather disingenuously congratulated himself on the fact that the only mean- 
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ingful objection to the militia bill was that as a complex measure it required greater 
consideration.*? However further changes and developments were afoot. 

The relief bill had passed the Commons on 7 March and been transmitted to 
the Lords. There the only major amendment came with the success of lord chan- 
cellor Fitzgibbon in raising the qualification to bear arms from £100 to £300. Lord 
Farnham had proposed that Catholics should not be able to hold military commis- 
sions in Ireland until allowed to do so in Britain, but had eventually withdrawn his 
proposed amendment on the grounds that it might endanger the entire bill when it 
was returned to the Commons. Debate on the relief bill was complete by 15 March. 
Even in Catholic circles this was regarded as a substantial victory.°° Meanwhile the 
militia measure still lay in the Commons. Before a committee of the whole House, 
John Vandeleur, generally a government supporter but apparently increasingly 
worried about the nation’s fiscal position, raised the issue of the cost of a militia 
and sought assurances that it would only be arrayed if absolutely necessary. George 
Ponsonby, firmly in opposition, in an echo of the 1780s, seems to have tried to link 
militia reform with a reform of the Navigation Acts and Irish access to the East 
India trade. Both were treated with immense condescension by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who studiously avoided dealing directly with either issue and dismissed 
Vandeleur for his ‘inconsistence of conduct’ in having earlier voted for the bill.%! 
However, at this stage one notable amendment was made. The obligation for militia 
officers to take the oaths of supremacy and abjuration were removed and replaced 
by the requirement to take ‘such oath or oaths, and make or sign such declaration or 
declarations as is, are or shall be required to be taken, made and signed by the officers 
of His Majesty’s other forces in this kingdom’.” The origins of the amendment are 
unacknowledged in the sources, but it seems likely that one of the government 
supporters, later thanked by the lord lieutenant for seeing the measure through, 
was responsible.°? The impact was profound when combined with the relief bill. As 
both passed forward into law this amendment would ensure that Catholics would 
be eligible to serve as Irish militia officers. As far as Hobart was concerned, this 
represented ‘the most useful measure both to England and Ireland that ever has 
been adopted’. The militia would finally bring Volunteering to an end, and would 
lead to the very ‘civilization of the people’. A final effort does seem to have been 
made in the Lords to prevent Catholics taking militia commissions. Farnham called 
for militia officers to take the oath of supremacy and forced a division and a ‘warm 
debate’ on an amendment to such an effect, but this was lost by 23 votes to 10 in 
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a sparsely attended House. Both the relief bill and the militia bill passed into law 
with the royal assent on 9 April 1793. The result was a militia act that the lord 
lieutenant could describe to the prime minister in London as a measure modelled 
‘as nearly as possible’ on the existing English legislation, and praise to the Irish 
parliament as laying ‘the foundation of a permanent constitutional force that has 
been found by experience in Great Britain of great resource’. John Scott, formerly 
attorney and solicitor general and chief justice of the King’s Bench, now sitting in 
the Lords as Viscount Clonmell, could extol the virtues of the militia as an ‘engine of 
good government, wholesome patronage and peaceful Union’, and stress that it was 
a force ‘unweakened by any clause of religious exclusion’. To a rather more sceptical 
observer it had been smuggled through parliament ‘under cover of’ the Relief Act.” 

The 1793 Militia Act was passed in order to provide a force that might counter 
any invasion, and which could be used to combat internal threats. These might 
come from the increasingly politicised agrarian sectarianism of the Defenders, or 
from a rejuvenated, radicalised Volunteer movement. This militia, though much 
changed from previous forces in its constitution, was thus effectively allocated the 
same tasks as its predecessors. The passing of the act has been the subject of various 
considerations by historians. Ivan Nelson suggested that the measure prompted 
three areas of disagreement and debate. The first was the accusation that a new 
statutory militia would extend the patronage network of Dublin Castle; the second 
was the size of the force and its subsequent cost; and the third was the provision 
that would be made, if any, for the families of men enlisted. Thomas Bartlett had 
earlier simply said the bill ‘excited little comment’ and only the rapidity of its 
progress concerned some, though elsewhere he noted that the fact that the Militia 
and the Relief Acts of 1793 travelled through the Irish parliament in tandem was 
‘no coincidence’.” Fifty years earlier Sir Henry MacAnally had noted that keen, if 
truncated, debates had taken place on the property qualifications of officers, and 
the potential extension of government patronage through the force. He also recog- 
nised that, other than Farnham’s motion in the Lords, the religious question was not 
raised.?° MacAnally seems to have been unaware of the timing and meaning of the 
Relief Act. Nelson and Bartlett seem to have overlooked the wider contexts of the 
passage of the Militia Act. Neither mention the opposition in the Lords to Catholics 
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bearing militia commissions. Given that this was potentially such a divergence from 
established practices, the great opposition that Catholic Volunteers and Catholic 
arming had inspired from the 1780s, and the fact that this issue occasioned the 
only division on the bill, it must surely warrant some attention.” It was clearly an 
indication that some opposition to Catholic service in the militia remained. Perhaps 
more importantly its timing and sponsor may tell us something of the broader Irish 
understanding of the militia bill. 

Farnham’s amendment to the militia bill was only introduced once the relief bill 
was certain to pass; and it was Farnham who had also sought to amend that bill to 
prevent Catholics from accepting military commissions. The implication here is 
that in both Irish Houses there was a failure to comprehend the full implications 
of the two acts, when passed in unison, and to understand the impacts of one upon 
the other. The militia bill alone did not suggest or necessitate Catholic service, 
but after its amendment in committee it no longer explicitly prevented it either. 
The near simultaneous passing of relief then opened up the militia to Catholics at 
all levels. Hillsborough’s constant assurances that his bill was based on the English 
act may have served to suggest Protestants alone would be enlisted. The rapidity of 
the bill’s processing may have helped to prevent a very close scrutiny. The delay in 
bringing the bill forward ensured both a hurried passage and concurrence with the 
relief bill. Hillsborough had blamed the delay on ‘difficulties he had not foreseen’. 
What exactly these were will probably never be known for certain, but Hobart, 
the chief secretary and the sponsor of the relief bill, wrote to Hillsborough in later 
years noting he had ‘urged the propriety of not excluding the Roman Catholics from 
the militia’ on Hillsborough.!© This, along with Hobart’s other activities, may have 
been the ‘difficulties’ Hillsborough referred to. In other words, the Irish parliament 
passed an act that would create a militia that would involve Catholics at every level 
largely without intending to, or understanding that it was doing so. This would go 
a long way to explaining why George Ogle, a figure of hate amongst Irish Catho- 
lics and a man vehemently opposed to Catholic relief, could support the measure 
unflinchingly.!“ Closely related to this, it is surprising that neither Nelson nor Bart- 
lett mention that the militia bill debates included no discussion of religion. Given 
that measures of relief had been brought forward in that session and the previous 
one, and that the Catholic Convention had convened and petitioned parliament, 
this surely seems a strange omission in the debates. This lack of discussion may 
be explained by one of two considerations. It may simply have been the case that 
embodiment in a disciplined body under state control, like a militia, made any 
Catholic threat irrelevant. The Catholic menace would be contained by regimenta- 
tion and military law. After all, Irish Catholics had been recruited, albeit surrepti- 
tiously, into the army and navy for many years.!° However, if this was the case 
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and parliament assumed that Catholics would serve, supporters of relief might well 
be expected to have mentioned Catholic military service in a positive light when 
discussing the militia, and in support of their case. This certainly happened in the 
debates on relief.! Rather more likely is that the Irish parliament simply expected, 
like their predecessors and indeed like earlier administrations, that the Irish militia 
would be a wholly Protestant affair. As late as November 1792 Westmorland clearly 
saw the militia as a predominantly, if not exclusively, Protestant institution. The 
respondents to Hobart’s enquiries in the following month seem to have made similar 
assumptions. It was not. The passing of the Relief Act ensured this. In fact, although 
Protestants may have been present in disproportionate numbers in the rank and file, 
the new Irish militia was overwhelmingly recruited from the Catholic population.!™ 
This initiative, which would effectively hand over the defence of Protestant Ireland 
to a Catholic military force, perhaps represented as great a shift in perceptions and 
realities as did the accompanying grant of the franchise. It must be recognised, 
however, that both initiatives were driven from London and not from Dublin.!© 
Moreover, if the foregoing assumptions are correct, it was rather more of a delib- 
erate ploy, and represented a much more complicated and successful feat of parlia- 
mentary management, than has generally been acknowledged. The 1793 Militia 
Act created what would effectively become a standing army that would supply the 
majority of the Crown forces that opposed and defeated the rebellion of 1798. The 
Irish militia became ‘the vanguard of the Irish defence forces’ for the rest of the 
century. It was ‘the military expression ... of the Catholic nation’, albeit within 
the confines of a Protestant state.!°° It was a far cry from those Protestant militias 
that had existed in the country for almost two centuries previously. A fundamental 
change had been accomplished within the Irish state and constitution. Incorpo- 
rating the Catholic majority into the nation’s defence forces arguably gave them 
a closer relationship with, and a more advanced role in, the state than they had 
enjoyed since the Glorious Revolution. The granting of the vote, the opening up of 
civil office, and the removal of most impediments to property and privilege included 
in the 1793 Relief Act, were in fact all measures that impacted little upon the mass 
of the Catholic population in the short term. Catholic voters could exercise their 
rights infrequently, and continued to cast their votes deferentially for another three 
and a half decades. The Catholic gentry and bourgeoisie did not swamp the magis- 
tracy and local offices, where they were excluded by precedent and local prejudices. 
Land did not fall into Catholic hands on any great scale until almost a century later 
the government encouraged and then compelled Protestants to sell. In the case of 
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the militia, though, there was an almost immediate impact. Men were enlisted for 
service and units were embodied within a few months. Catholics now had a real, 
if minor, role in the Irish state. But this was largely achieved at the behest of the 
London government, and through a mild measure of deception. 
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In eighteenth-century Scotland, where no militia was formed until 1797 despite 
sustained agitations for such a force from much earlier, support for a militia was 
largely centred around two key themes: the national and the social. A Scottish 
militia was promoted because of a need to preserve Scottish ‘national independ- 
ence after the Union’, and the necessity of maintaining harmonious ‘social relations’ 
through local military service.! In England the militia issue was more complex. At 
first support for a statutory militia was clearly an attempt to oppose and limit Crown 
power and influence, and also to balance the ambitions of central government with 
the prerogatives and status of local elites. The Westminster act of 1757 was indica- 
tive of the continued tendency to strip the Crown of its powers, and perhaps marks 
the final victory of parliament over the monarchy. Calls for a militia had generally 
been supported by ‘backward-looking’ Whigs. However, the issue became increas- 
ingly depoliticised from the 1750s, and the militia debate became increasingly ‘utili- 
tarian’, with parliament and wider society concerned about the militia’s efficiency 
and utility rather than its political importance. Military and national defence needs 
finally defeated purely political concerns regarding the necessity of a militia. From 
1786 the militia in England had become a government prerogative. The force had 
already become broadly acceptable to all, not least because of the decline and virtual 
extinction of the radical, republican Whig concepts that had been vital in initially 
supporting the institution.? At least in its complexity, the situation in Ireland was 
comparable with that in England. To talk of a ‘militia issue’ in eighteenth-century 
Ireland is truly disingenuous: there were in fact several. The meaning, interpreta- 
tion and understanding of the militia shifted irrevocably across the century. Those 
supporting and encouraging a militia changed in their nature and their motivations. 
So too did those who opposed it. The militia debate in Ireland had few constants. 
However one of these was the extent to which the issue of a militia marked out 
an arena of conflict between administration and legislature. Another was the 
persistence, at least in rhetorical terms, of Whig ideals of an armed citizenry as the 
defenders of the constitution. 

A militia was seen as a vital component of the defence of the Protestant commu- 
nity in Ireland from the latter’s very conception under the plantation schemes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. However, like the schemes themselves, 
the militia never quite lived up to the expectations of those who encouraged them. 
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The failings of the militia, and the various settlement schemes that spawned it, were 
revealed by war. By the 1680s, though, the Protestant community had reached a 
sufficient critical mass that their militias, voluntary and ill-organised as they were, 
could prove useful. Their roles in the Williamite War seem to have planted the 
seeds of a belief that Ireland, like England, should have a militia encouraged and 
controlled by law. 

The attempts to establish a statutory militia in the following two and a half 
decades were sporadic. In the end it was a crisis similar to that of the 1690s that 
prompted action. Disputes between Tories and Whigs had coloured the debates, 
but the death of party ultimately allowed Ireland’s militia to be established on a 
new footing. However, this force was one marked by strict demarcations of privilege 
and responsibilities. Unsurprisingly, the Catholic majority, viewed as hostile and 
inherently disloyal, was excluded. More controversially, Protestant Dissenters were 
admitted only on pain of obedience and deference. Over the next three decades the 
militia largely languished. The lack of a real, continuous invasion threat prompted a 
general ambivalence and complacency, punctuated by moments of extreme activity 
and near panic at times of threat. The militia had its uses, however. Display and 
ritual served to demonstrate Protestant superiority; and practical purposes were 
served too, when militiamen chased Tories or manned garrisons. The militia was the 
exclusive instrument of the Protestant nation, and thus the politics of the militia 
consisted simply of utilising the needs and failings of the force to seek advantages 
and concessions from an administration that was essentially alien. Commissions 
imparted status, while contracts yielded profits. Militia failure was inevitably the 
fault of the government which supplied it, while its successes were attributable to 
the local grandees who led it. 

From 1759 grievances, real or imagined, relating to the militia came to be firmly 
incorporated in the Patriot agenda. Prompted by principle and personal ambition, 
the issue of militia reform became a central factor in the political manoeuvrings and 
debates of the day. Military necessity was barely a consideration. More important 
were the wishes of the Irish elites to emulate their English counterparts, and their 
desire to secure for themselves a greater control of their own destiny. The militia 
became a Patriot issue, and its reform a Patriot goal. The administration, controlled 
and nominated from London, now saw a militia not as an essential component of 
the defence of Ireland, but as an increasing threat to the country’s financial and 
political stability. Such ideas came to both their nadir and their zenith from 1778. 
The Militia Act of that year offered an almost unique opportunity for administra- 
tion and opposition to agree and co-operate. Pragmatism and principle coincided in 
the militia project. However, the chance passed without being taken, as economic 
circumstances prevented the new force from being assembled. 

The emergence of the Volunteers from the same year, to all intents and purposes 
a militia, though one existing outside the law, completed a total reversal in the 
sides in the militia debate. The Patriots forged links with the new Protestant force 
and others, to create an effective political caucus. Parliamentary action, and extra- 
parliamentary pressure, succeeded in securing concessions on trade and the consti- 
tution from the British government. The Patriot grouping now had its ideal of a 
militia, though it was strictly speaking a force beyond the law. The administration, 
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previously opposed to militia reform for the dangers it posed, now promoted it as an 
antidote to the unwelcomely politicised Volunteers. This transposition was tempo- 
rary however. 

Irish elite tolerance of the political pressure of the Volunteers was always 
limited, and by 1782 considerable parliamentary action was being taken to counter 
it. Discouragement of the Volunteers was widespread from all quarters. The ulti- 
mate means of their suppression, it was recognised, would be the establishment of 
a militia. Through such an organisation the Crown and its representatives would 
again be able to exert influence and control over Ireland’s self-defence forces, 
and isolate them from political involvement and agitation. But such actions were 
hemmed in by immediate concerns of defence, and a growing susceptibility of parlia- 
ment and government to public opinion, as well as by economic considerations and 
the perpetuation of archaic ideologies concerning the place in the constitution of a 
militia and a standing army. 

By 1790 the establishment of a militia was once again a goal that members of 
all parties might support. Government and parliament, executive and administra- 
tion could all find valid arguments in favour of a militia. Three years later, renewed 
threats, foreign and internal, finally prompted action. By this time the militia had 
become unwittingly entwined with another issue. Growing calls for Catholic tolera- 
tion and relief, as always the product of both principles and necessity, would ulti- 
mately lead to the establishment of a militia that was in many ways unrecognisable 
when compared to its antecedents. The old certainty of a Protestant force, reflecting 
in its structures the society that it was to defend, was gone. So too was the once- 
cherished amateurism of the force that clearly divorced it from the standing army. 
The militia created in 1793 was to be more professional, more Catholic, and more 
persistent in its existence than any of its predecessors. 

The fact that the motivations and actions of individuals and institutions 
regarding the militia varied so much over time, underlines the lack of a lineal 
descent in the evolution of the militia. For the bulk of the early modern period 
the Irish militia represented the Protestant military interest. It was a bulwark of 
Protestant ascendancy in the actions it undertook, and through its composition and 
structures. It was a Protestant force dedicated to the preservation of the Protestant 
interest. That began to change in the mid 1780s, when the admission of Catho- 
lics to the Volunteers marked a shift in the idea of a militia in Ireland. Admit- 
tedly this occurred outside of the confines of the law and government, but it was 
a marker of changing attitudes and perceptions in some quarters. To some extent 
those realignments were given greater substance with the creation of the militia 
force under the 1793 Act. Catholics could now play their part in what had been 
an exclusively Protestant world, even if this was as part of a force that remained 
under overwhelmingly Protestant tutelage. However, it was more at the behest of 
the London government than the Dublin parliament, and tolerance of Catholic 
involvement in the military was always limited amongst the Irish Protestant elites. 
Efforts to create ‘a militia anchored in the Catholic middle classes’ were defeated. 
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Protestant amateur military enthusiasms would eventually be largely channelled 
away from the militia and into the Yeomanry, formed from 1796. The creation of 
the militia might have offered an opportunity for integration and assimilation, but 
the chance was fleeting. 

The political importance of the militia issue in Ireland lay not in itself, but in 
its forced integration with other matters. The politics of the militia came to promi- 
nence because of connexions to religious toleration, the establishment of new 
forms of governance, and the reform of the constitutional relationship between 
Britain and Ireland. It was as a component of wider political programmes that the 
issue had its importance. Arguably, it was around the debates over a militia that 
Irish Patriotism could gel in the 1760s and 1770s. As a military force the militia 
was always of subsidiary importance. Ireland was guarded by a huge fleet and a large 
standing army, as well as its rather less impressive militia. But as the chief secre- 
tary remarked in 1762, ‘from the very nature of naval defence, it must be uncer- 
tain’, and regular troops were routinely withdrawn in times of crisis. The militia 
was a necessary encumbrance. The carriage of arms in defence of the state was a 
mark of privilege. As an institution the Irish militia tells us much about social and 
political relationships in eighteenth-century Ireland. In the first half of the period 
the rather belated and reluctant acceptance by the Irish political elites of a statu- 
tory militia, along with their apparent willingness to allow the force to fall into 
abeyance, seems to mark out this class as a confident one. Concerns mounted from 
the 1760s, though these were salved at least in part by the resort to Volunteering. 
A final hiatus was reached in 1793 when, in the rush to preserve their ascend- 
ancy, the Protestant elites were even willing to enlist, albeit largely unknowingly, 
their Catholic countrymen. Protestant attitudes to Catholics, as displayed through 
the militia, had been constant for more than a century and a half by this time: 
Catholics were to be excluded as a danger and a threat. Such attitudes persisted 
for long after the laws suggested otherwise. Anglican suspicions of Presbyterians 
dwindled much earlier, and it is notable that the legal acceptance of Dissenters 
into the militia was complete by 1756: a quarter of a century before the repeal of 
the sacramental test allowed them full political rights. The uncertainties expressed 
by the administration regarding the Irish Protestant elites are also visible through 
the prism of the militia. Protestants’ involvement in agrarian protests in the 1760s 
and 1770s, as well as their affinity with Volunteering, made the Dublin executive 
suspicious of elements within the Protestant community. However they were the 
natural recourse of government in England, and as such would always be allowed 
some access to the levers of power. 

Perhaps the greater importance of the militia still actually lies in what its exist- 
ence, creation and maintenance, and the surrounding rhetoric, tell us of eighteenth- 
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century Irish political ideas and parliamentary mechanisms. Much Irish political 
ideology had its origins in England. Not least amongst these was the idea of the 
militia as a counterbalance to the standing army. Supporting arguments often had 
to be changed to suit the particular circumstances of Ireland. The paucity of Prot- 
estants and the need for an effective defence against the Catholic majority forced 
concepts to be qualified and reformed. Irish tolerance of the standing army was 
always much greater than English. Changes could happen, to such an extent that 
arguments lost their logic, and actions became paradoxical. How far a militia was a 
‘constitutional’ force was consistently debated, but when initially confronted by the 
Volunteer movement few could argue that even a statutory militia was a more fitting 
buttress for the state. Militia service into the 1770s did not create a universal bond 
between subjects and state, but marked out who were the favoured and who were to 
be discriminated against. 

The mechanisms of the Irish legislative system, with its initial reliance upon the 
Privy Councils and its submission to Poynings’ Law, similarly required qualifications 
in concepts and actions. London’s persistent suspicion of Irish Presbyterians halted 
the progress of the 1776 heads, just as the imposition of the Test in 1704 negated 
calls for Protestant unity. The debates around the militia quite clearly demonstrate 
the role and importance of Poynings’ Law prior to 1782. This was not least the case 
in 1776, when the heads of the militia bill were rejected in London, and an opening 
was first created for the emergence of the Volunteers. But even after the repeal of 
Poynings’ Law, British influence remained strong. The great array of patronage that 
rested in the hands of the lord lieutenant, and the growing perception amongst Irish 
Protestants that maintaining the British connexion was their surest guarantee of 
continuing ascendancy, both ensured the London government generally got some 
of its way. Shared values, outlooks and fears provided a sound foundation of compli- 
ance and cooperation. 

In examining the exertions of parliament and politicians regarding the Irish 
militia it is clear that the Irish parliament was not influenced by the English govern- 
ment alone. By the 1770s extra-parliamentary pressures were emerging and coming 
to bear. The Protestant Volunteers, aided by circumstances, were initially successful. 
However, when their goals no longer coincided with the parliamentary majority, 
they could be gently rejected. In the 1790s it was the Catholic community that 
would agitate for change. Their qualified success ultimately depended upon placing 
pressure on the London government rather than directly assaulting the Dublin 
parliament. Yet this triumph brought with it obligations. 

Moreover, the legislative mechanism also ultimately helped form the militia 
issue. Often self-defeating checks and balances existed within the legislative system. 
These ensured that measures could only pass into law when either all the compo- 
nents of the legislature agreed, or at least none violently objected. Such situations 
existed in 1716 and 1778, when Militia Acts passed the Irish parliament. But even 
then there was no guarantee that laws would be implemented. The 1778 act was 
negated by a lack of funding, and despite its numerous renewals it was never fully 
implemented. Finally, just as the laws were impacted upon by the economy and 
the vagaries of government, so they could impact upon one another. In 1716 this 
effect was pre-empted, and actions taken to ensure a militia was established whose 
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command was the prerogative of the Anglican elites. In 1793 the complications 
that could arise from a combination of the Relief and Militia Acts do not seem to 
have been foreseen by some, and the result was a fundamental shift in an established 
bastion of the Protestant state. 
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